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PREFACE 


A SINGLE book that pretended to cover all aspects of human 
. society would be an impertinence. The present work is more 
imited, for it addresses itself only to certain theoretical problems 
md principles. It intends to raise only those questions that concern 
iocid systems as wholes. When any particular aspect of society is 
iealt with, it is from the standpoint of its relation to the rest of social 
)rganization. When any concrete illustration is ^ven, it is with the 
ntention of illuminating some point about the mechanisms of society 
)S a whole or of social relations as such. This focus limits the scope 
)f the volume and therefore, the writer hopes, saves it from imper> 
iinency. Whatever the merits or demerits of the exposition, the focus 
^If is of the greatest significance for social science. 

The questions raised fall into two classes; first, those that ask 
ibout the universal characteristics of all human society, and second, 
[hose that ask about the variations from one society to another. 
\mong the most crucial questions in the first class are the following: 
Blow does human society differ from non-human society? What 
enables human social systems to operate as going concerns? What, 
[or example, do they require for their existence, and what major 
Structures do they evolve which enable them to meet these require- 
jnents? How are these structures related to each other in the total 
social scheme, and how is socieQ' as a system related to personality 
IS a system? 

Among the most crucial questions of the second type— on social 
ariation — are the following; What is the total range of variation with 
aspect to the major elements of society? Why is the range in each 
ase limited— what factors determine the limits? What are fte major 
of human society, and how shictly are the component institu- 
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tions adapted to the particular type? How do social systems change 
in time? 

Obviously such questions as these by no means exhaust the 
possible ones that might be asked about society and social behavior. 
They do not require an encyclopedia for their answer or a combina- 
tion of all the social sciences from economics to criminology. Rather 
they represent merely a certain focus of attention. They are primarily 
the broadest questions that sociology, social anthropology, and social 
psychology have to deal with. They form the common ground but do 
not exhaust the data of these three fields. 

The aim of the book is to give tentative theoretic# answers to 
such central questions, and above all to try to integrate , the answers 
into a system of thought on human society. Of course, it is easier to 
raise questions than to answer them. The answers given are neces- 
sarily not original, but are drawn from the literature of social science. 
The masters of sociological theory who are most responsible for the 
ideas expressed are Emile Durkheim, Max Weber, Vilfredo Pareto, 
Georg Simmel, Talcott Parsons, Robert K. Merton, Charles H. 
Cooley, Robert E. Park, and Robert M. Maclver. In social anthro- 
pology the main authors drawn upon are A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
Bronislaw Malinowski, W. Lloyd Warner, Ralph Linton, E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard, Margaret Mead, and Ruth Benedict. In social psy- 
chology they are George H. Mead, Ellsworth Paris, Jean Piaget, 
Prescott Lecky, the psychoanalysts such as Karen Homey, and the 
psychiatrists such as Roy R. Grinker. Others of major importance are 
W. C. Allee, Carl J. Warden, and Wm. Morton Wheeler in com- 
parative sociology, Thorstein Veblen in economics, and Frank W. 
Notestein in population. These contributors to social science devel- 
opment, however, form only a small part of the total number to whom 
the writer is indebted. 

The intention has not been primarily to evolve new theories but 
to synthesize the most advanced ideas bearing on the questions at 
issue. The book’s main claim to originality, therefore, lies in its 
attempted integration of different schools of thought, many of which 
seemingly have come to the same solutions but with different termi- 
nologies and from different sets of data. In this task the writer is 
painfully aware of the inadequacies of the volume. Given sufficient 
time and resources, he would have preferred to provide more em- 
pirical evidence — growing out of the innumerable investigations 
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reported in the literature — ^for the conclusions reached. He has at- 
tempted partially to overcome the deficiency in this regard by anno- 
tated bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Also, it would have 
been desirable to follow out theoretical implications more fully than 
has been done, although this would have produced a much longer 
and more difficult book. Finally, the writer is aware of subjects and 
points of view that were omitted but should have been included. 
These he hopes to treat in some future edition. 

The book has required several years to write. In this long and 
toilsome task invaluable encouragement and assistance have come 
from students and colleagues. Among the latter it is especially pleas- 
urable to mention Wilbert E. Moore, Robert K. Merton, Paul K. 
Hatt, and Harry C. BredemeierTTn addition, a subtle sort of en- 
couragement, as well as excellent assistance in typing and proofread- 
ing, has been given by the writer’s wife, Jane Davis. 

It is impossible, however, to list all of those who in one way or 
another have contributed to making the book better than it otherwise 
would have been. Unfortunately, candor requires admitting that it has 
not been possible to correct all the faults that have ''cen kindly 
pointed out by students and colleagues. This is not because the writer 
has failed to understand them as faults, but because it seemed neces- 
sary, for the moment at least, to put an end to an otherwise endless 
task. Perhaps later it will prove possible to take greater advantage 
of the suggestions offered. In the meantime, if the book contributes 
anything at all to the understanding of that most astounding and 
troublesome of all phenomena, human society, he will feel that the 
labor has been justified. 


Kingsley Davis 
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CHAPTER I 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


H uman beings have always regarded themselves as a unique 
species. They have been keenly aware of a great gulf between 
themselves and the rest of the animal kingdom, a gulf not matched 
jlsewhere in the sentient world. Not only have they been aware of 
their uniqueness, but, after the manner of men, they have tried to ex- 
plain it. They have said that man has a soul whereas the animals 
liave not, or that man has a different order of intelligence. They have 
also said that man is a speaking animal and therefore not a dumb 
beast, or that he is a social animal and therefore civilized. Such ex- 
planations seem to be either mystical or superficial; in any case they 
are mere rationalizations of a deeper intuition rather than true ex- 
planations. They all agree, however, in not assigning man’s unique- 
ness to his physical traits. As a physical specimen man is obviously 
related to the ape, a primate in every sense of the word. Somehow 
it is realized that man’s uniqueness must be found on another level. 
But what level? Is it intelligence? Yes, but in isolation man is a very 
stupid animal. Is it speech? Yes, but this is only one of a general 
class of traits. Is it sociability? Yes, but many other animals are social. 
What then is the answer? 

If there is any single factor explaining man’s uniqueness, it is this: 
He, and he alone, has culture. From this all other differences flow. His * 
intelligence, for example, is multiplied a thousandfold by the possession 
|3f culture. His speech, important as it may be, is merely a part of culture. 
His social life is governed by culture. Culture is therefore a profoun<ft 
possession that ramifies throughout human life and accounts for all of 1 
nan’s truly unique qualities. It adds an extra dimension to existence, ^ 
u>d makes human what would otherwise be merely animal. 

The nature of culture will be discussed later. At this point we need 
only that it embraces all modes of thought and behavior that are 
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handed down by communicative interaction — i.e. by symbolic trans- 
^ mission — rather than by genetic inheritance. It is what we learn from 
others through speech, gesture, and example, as opposed to what we 
acquire through heredity. The pattern of nest-building among birds, 
for instance, is hereditarily determined, the pattern of house-building 
among men is culturally determined. 

The possession of culture makes not only man but his society unique. 
The anthropoid group out of which human society evolved is not re- 
markable. It is merely a variant of primate society in general and, still 
i more broadly, of mammalian society. What has chaifged this basic social 
I type to an extreme degree in the humanoid stem of the primates is the 
i. addition of culture. This, and this alone, has given human society an 
unmistakable and far-reaching distinctiveness. 

J The study of human society, therefore, involves the study of culture. 
No matter what aspect or part of society is considered, the presence of a 
cultural mode of transmission is of paramount importance. If, for in- 
stance, it is a question of the family, a sheer biological interpretation, 
which omits culture as a basis of explanation, will not do. Family pat- 
terns are cultural patterns, and their variations from place to place and 
time to time are cultural variations. It is culture that makes necessary 
the distinction between marriage and mating, legitimacy and illegiti- 
macy, authority and dominance. If culture is so significant with respect 
to the family, how much more significant must it be with respect to such 
things as economic, political, and religious organization. By no stretch 
of the imagination can the difference between a democracy and a dicta- 
torship, for example, be explained as a biological difference. 

The analysis of human society must certainly be carried out on the 
^ cultural level, and one important part of human sociology is the study 
of the nature, origin, and significance of culture. But, on the other hand, 
social science is not, except in the broadest terms, concerned with the 
totality of culture. The content of culture is extremely diverse, and em- 
braces much more than the student of society needs to encompass. It 
includes art, music, architecture, literature, science, technology, phi- 
losophy, religion, and a million other things. To treat culture in all 
its infinite detail would require a gigantic encyclopedia and mi army 
of specialists. 

Most of the sciences of man — ^the so-called humanistic sciences 
-^e sciences of culture, dealing with the various and numerous 
Ranches into which the cultural heritage divides itself. This is why ; 
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cdture is sometimes used to refer to the fine arts — culture with a 
ci^ital “C” and a sense of awe. But the social scientist’s cultural 
interest extends only so far as culture relates to social life. He views 
culture, in other words, from a peculiar point of view, selecting only 
those aspects which throw light on social organization and behavior. 
If he is a sociologist or social anthropologist, he finds extremely 
significant the way in which culture extends the complexity, depth, 
and continuity of human society, and the manner in which new cul- 
tural inventions in every sphere affect the potentialities of social or- 
ganization. He finds important the fact that inventions depend o n the 
p revious stage of cultural adv aoes, and that their diffusion depends 
on numerous cultural conditions. Perhaps he finds most fascinating 
those aspects of culture which directly define the patterns of social 
interaction — the folkways, mores, laws, and institutions that govern 
conduct. Certainly he finds almost equally exciting the beliefs and 
ideas that go along with and are really part of these patterns; for 
it is characteristic of men as cultural animals that they feel it neces- 
sary not only to act but to give reasons and justifications for their 
acts and to pursue socially defined ends. 

Does the social scientist go beyond culture? This is a hard ques- 
tion to answer, because the cultural element is so pervasive in human 
society that no behavior is free from its influence. Certainly the 
! social investigator goes beyond what is called the formal aspects of 
social organization. For instance, the economist who studies the dy- 
namic behavior of market relations is not concerned with the laws 
and mores of property. He assumes a certain institutional framework 
and devotes his attention to the interplay of supply and demand in 
the exchange of goods and services. This dynamic interplay undoubt- 
is a creative force in its own right, not only helping to maintain 
lie population but also operating subtly to change the very institu- 
tional setting itself. The social scientist is therefore interested in the 
ctual day-to-day contact between individuals. He is concerned with 
Dncrete action, with the satisfaction of ends through the discrimina- 
oiy choice of means in group situations. He is interested, for in- 
stance, not only in political and economic institutions, but also in 
slitical and economic activities, and in the functions these activities 
erfonn. But since in all behavior there are cultural elements, it can 
rdly be said that he ever escapes the necessity of considering cul- 
ral influence. It can merely be said that social science is not pri- 
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mar iiy or exclusively interested in culture 3s sucli* It is concerned 
first with society, and with culture only as connected with society. 

One thing should be clear. The social sciences are devoted to the 
study of mental rather than phy sical phenomena> It happens, as a 
r^ult of~ldeas and techniques m the cultural heritage, that human 
beings create coimtless physical objects: axes, wheels, vehicles, 
houses, ornaments, books, paintings, clothes, etc. By a common fal- 
lacy — ^the fallacy of misplaced concreteness — ^these sometimes 

regarded as a part of “culture,” and some of the cult^al sciences, 
such as art and archeology, are thought of as studyij^ them. But 
from a sociological point of view such physical objects ^e products 
made possible only by the transmission of principles an<i ideas from 
person to person. The essential thing, then, is the meaningful inter- 
action between different individuals. Such things as social status, 
group solidarity, economic exchange, technological production, polit- 
ical organization, and kinship identification all involve mutual aware- 
ness, voluntary activity, and symbolic communication.(^Without the 
contact of mind with mind they would not exist. No matter by what 
external indices we measure them or what instruments we apply, 
social phenomena are primarily mental phenomena, and must be con- 
strued as such . ') 


The Sociological Point of View 

There are, as everyone knows, several different sciences busily 
engaged in the study of human society. The boundaries between them 
are vague in practice as well as in principle, and this situation, just 
as in the case of nations, has led to innumerable boundary disputes. 
From a strictly scientific point of view no one really cares where the 
boundaries are, because there are no boundaries in science. The dis- 
putes arise because science is pursued of necessity by organized 
groups and agencies, and these have vested interests in their work. 
Whether engaged in original research or in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, each scientific group is in competition with others for financial 
support, public recognition, and personnel. Moreover, since technical 
competence is required in judging scientific matters, each group tries 
to set its own standards and resists amateur intrusion from outside. 
So long as sheer scientific matters are involved, no one objects to this 
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autonomy; but it is sometimes difficult to separate strictly scientific 
necessities from hidden vested interests. 

Neither the government nor the medical profession allows just 
any man to designate himself a surgeon and to operate on whoever 
yields to his persuasion. Our educational institutions do not ordi- 
narily hire physicists to teach biology, or biologists to teach eco- 
nomics. This is all clear enough, but when the branches of learning 
are less distinct there may be claims and counterclaims as a means 
of advancing one group ahead of another. If, for example, there is 
a department of biology and a department of botany in the same 
university, they may each claim the right to give the course in genet- 
ics. A department of chemistry and a department of geology may 
each claim the right to give a course in petroleum. A psychology and 
an education department may each claim any number of borderline 
courses. 

In the struggle for research funds, for public recognition, for jobs, 
and what not, each scientist stands to profit if his group as a whole 
is expanding rather than contracting. Consequently, in addition to 
the normal tendency to exaggerate the importance of whatever he is 
spending his life studying, he likes to have as big a scientific domain 
as possible. When, therefore, he is asked what his “field” includes, 
he is likely to give a broad definition that either includes most of 
human knowledge or makes his subject the foundation or the key to 
all the rest. 

Social scientists have unfortunately been quite guilty of this sort 
of thing. Anthropology modestly designates itself as “the study of 
man.” Psychology, with equal reticence, regards itself as the “science 
of behavior.” Economics says that it studies “the ways by which man 
makes a living,” implying that anything else, since it does not con- 
tribute to his living, is largely superfluous. Political science claims 
that it studies “the phenomena of power”; sociology, “society and 
social behavior”; history, “the significant past.” Obviously they can- 
not all be right, or if they are, there is a deplorable amount of over- 
lapping that would make it impossible to organize a university cur- 
riculum or establish a set of professional associations. The best way 
to understand^e nature of the various social sciences is to pay at- 
tention to what they actually do, not what they say they do. This 
'^^ill show that the real basis of differentiation is not a difference in 
concrete subject matter, for the social disciplines are all stu«fying the 
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same external phenomena — ^the facts of social life. It is rather a dif' 
ference in the point of view or focus of attention. 

Each science formulates its own type of question and selects 
from the welter of social manifestations those data that give the most 
satisfactory answer. It necessarily makes assumptions, i.e. takes for 
granted the answers to other kinds of questions, and these assump- 
tions may or may not be true. Each science is therefore abstract, 
dealing with only certain aspects of the concrete reajlity — aspects that 
are not capable of physical separation (as the limb from the tree) 
but only of analytical separation. It follows that, in ^o far as the pre- 
diction of actual events is concerned, the various social sciences are 
mutually interdependent because only by combining their various 
points of view can a complete anticipation of future occurrences be 
achieved. The assumptions of one are the questions at issue for the 
others. Economics, for example, commoniy assumes rational be- 
havior in the pursuit of individual interest. It builds its system of 
theory on this assumption, without, however, necessarily implying 
that the statement is wholly true of any flesh-and-blood person or of 
any total situation. Sociology makes no such assumption, but rather 
sets itself the problem, among others, of relating economic rationality 
to religious and moral non-rationality. It makes an assumption of its 
own — ^that rationality is limited by ethical and moral controls. It 
does not assume that this is completely true in fact, but it chooses 
to analyze social behavior as if this assumption were true. Without 
definite assumptions it is of course impossible to build up a system 
of thought because cause-and-effect relationships must always be 
stated in terms of the conditions under which they apply. 

What is said here of the social sciences applies equally to the 
physical sciences. In fact, it applies better because the physical sci- 
ences are more advanced and hence more obviously systems of ab- 
straction. It is clear, for instance, that a bone being eaten by a dog 
is susceptible to analysis from the point of view of its chemical con- 
tent (as a set of chemical elements in relation to each other), its 
physical nature (as a system of atoms, molecules, etc.), its biologi- 
cal significance (as a kind of bone of a kind of animal, being eaten 
by another kind of animal), and its physiological importance (as a 
di^stible or indigestible substance), not to mention its economic, 
artotic, moral, or other significance. (To see that it has moral or 
ethical significance, one has only to imagine that die bone is a human 
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)one.) The concrete object or event is of little significance in and of 
tself. It becomes significant only as its connections with other objects 
)r events, both past and future, are brought into question, and these 
ire supplied only by the retentive and logical capacity of the mind, in 
)ther words by a process of abstraction. 

There is no need here to describe the basic assumptions and 
>oints of view of the various social sciences. The present work is 
joncemed with only one such science, and hence we need describe 
mly its point of view — and briefly, because the entire book is the 
)est demonstration. Fundamentally, our interest lies in societies as 
lystems (that is, as going concerns) and in social relationships re- 
gardless of their type. This does not mean an encyclopedic approach 
summing up everything that the other social sciences include, but 
rather a special discipline devoted to the way in which societies 
ichieve their unity and continuity and the way in which they change. 
It happens that this sort of analysis is usually called sociology, a 
name that seems as good as any, although it sometimes carries the 
annotation of a preoccupation with social abnormality. 

What, then, are the broad problems to be discussed in the pres- 
ent volume? The major ones are these: First, social structure. How 
may social systems be analyzed into their essential parts or elements? 
What are the com mon elements i n all social systems? What are the 
variable features, and what are the limits and causes of their varia- 
tion? Second, social functions. What are the needs peculiar to social 
systems, and how are these needs met by tliSr structure? Is there 
an intrinsic relation between organization and function, in the sense 
that if one varies the other must vary? How do social functions relate 
to the purposes men carry in their heads? What is the meaning, if 
any, of social efiBciency or inefficiency? Third, s ocial interaction . 
What role do conflict, competition, and cooperation play in human 
life? What are the dynamic aspects of group behavior — interstimula- 
tion, collective symbols, ceremony and ritual? What is the nature ol 
human contact and communication? Fourth, the individual and his 
\society. In what ways is human personality a social product? Hov 
does a society create and utilize different types of individuals? Whai 
Me the subjective reactions to different kinds of social situations' 
Fifth, social change. Does social change go in cycles or in a straigh 
line? What factors stimulate change, and what factors retard it? Hov 
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is the speed of social change measured, and how fast do the differefi.t 
parts of society change with respect to one another? 

These are todamental problems, and the attempt to solve them 
is a fascinating endeavor. Many great minds have tackled them, giv- 
ing solutions of one kind or another. Necessarily, our own solutions 
are far from final. They are neither philosophical nor religious solu- 
tions but merely scientific approximations, and science is never final. 


The Hazards of Social Science 

\ 

Although everybody realizes that special obstacles impede the 
path of social science, not everyone has a clear notion of what they 
are. It is sometimes said that the social sciences are “youthful” and 
consequently have not yet had time to achieve scientific matiuity. 
Such an explanation, however, merely poses the problem, for it does 
not tell why birth should come so much later or “adolescence” last 
so much longer in this field than in the study of chemistry, physics, 
or biology. Some say that social phenomena are more complex than 
other phenomena and that this makes them harder to understand. 
But as long as any branch of knowledge contains unknown frontiers 
(as every field does) its degree of complexity remains infinite. The 
mysteries of matter, organic life, and the astral universe are as deep 
and unsolved as the mysteries of social life. In fact, they seem to be 
more complex. Nearly everyone has some notion of social affairs, 
but the uninitiated are abysmally ignorant of the nature of the atom. 
Actually we have in social matters a special avenue of knowledge 
that is denied the natural scientist because we experience social and 
psychic realities subjectively and can therefore, simply by examining 
our own motives, gain some insight into why people behave as 
they do. 


What, then, can the hazards of social science be? To understand 
Aem calls for an understanding of society itself. In other words it 
is only trough social science that the obstacles can be explained; 
and, in its attempt to explain them, paradoxically, social science is 
s ac ed by these very obstacles. It seems a hopeless circle, but let 
us by anyway, understanding that the explanation wUl become clearer 
as the succeeding chapters unfold themselves. 

rtw. normative. Its integration rests upon 

the fact that its members carry in their heads, as part of the cultural 
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heritage, the notion that they ought or ought not to do certain things, 
that some actions are right or good and others wrong or bad. Each * 
person judges himself and his fellows accordmg to these subtle and 
ubiquitous rules; and any violation is punished by some negative re- 
action, be it slight or great. An evaluative attitude, an attitude of 
praise and blame, of accusation and justification, thus pervades every 
human society. To question the rules, or worse yet, to question the 
sentiments lying behind them, is to incur certain penalties, the least 
of which is controversy. The person who tries in his own thinking 
to escape entirely the moralistic system in order to study behavior 
objectively, who tries to analyze social norms and values as if they 
were amoebae or atoms, is quickly branded as an agnostic, cynic, 
traitor, or worse. Instead of public support for his work, he must 
count on public hostility. 

To protect himself the social scientist usually accepts certain 
social values (the ones generally agreed upon in his society) and 
merely studies the means of attaining them. He thus eliminates from 
his inquiry the very phenomena that from a sociological point of 
view are the most fundamental bases of social existence. But his 
failure to adopt a scientific attitude may go still further. He may 
willingly or unwillingly get involved in controversies — i.e. disputes in 
which the public has taken sides — and espouse one set of values as 
against' another. In this case he frequently winds up by becoming a 
special pleader, a propagandist or wishful thinker, the very opposite 
of a scientist. No one thinks ill of him for this, except those on the 
other side, because partisanship on public issues is the expected 
thing. 

It is this dual role of the social scientist, the fact that on the one 
hand he is a member of a normative group and on the other an ob- 
server of this same group, that explains the main limitation on his 
scientific activity. It does no good to blame him for his limitations, 

hoia nun responsible for his fuzzy definitions, his inexact methods, 
innocuous conclusions, erroneous predictions, and pompous vocabu- 
lary. These are simply the unconscious means by which he protects 
himself. He is expected to wear the garb of science, but is forbidden 
:o perform its functions; therefore, he merely goes through a harm- 
less abracadabra while reaching conclusions that everyone, or at least 
•veryone on his side, wants to hear. If he is accused of being un- 

ientific, he merely says tihat the social sciences are still in their 
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youth and that social phenomena are very complex, or else he says 
that in social matters it is impossible to be neutral, not realizing, ap- 
parently, that such a statement, if taken in an epistemological sense, 
is self-contradictory. 

In any society there are sentiments not to be questioned. They 
are not even to be studied dispassionately, because the mere men- 
tion of their violation in anything but a horrified tone may be taboo. 
More than one professor has been dismissed from ^an American un i- 
versity for inqui ring into the sex life of the unmarried, for taking an 
open-minded attitude toward religious dogma, for teaching a course 
about socialism, or for adopting an unpatriotic attitude. Such sub- 
jects, if touched at all, must always be handled circumspectly, with 
the professor reiterating his devotion to the supreme values. The ob- 
ject of study should not be the values themselves, buf violations of 
them, because violations call for action. Thus if the social scientist 
studies divorce, he is presumably doing so for the purpose of reduc- 
ing this “evil.” If he studies government, it is for itiQ purpose of re- 
moving the obstacles to true democracy, true communism, or true 
fascism, depending on where he is. In any large and complex society, 
however, there are other matters on which public opinion is admit- 
tedly divided, and these may be discussed more freely. Yet such free 
discussion does not necessarily mean objective discussion. Every con- 
troversy has two sides, and both sides condemn anyone who attempts 
a purely dispassionate analysis. It is an ancient principle that he who 
does not agree, disagrees. The social scientist cannot afford to expose 
the assumptions, interests, and values of both sides alike. He must 
align himself with one or the other side, or risk becoming universally 
unpopular. If it is prohibition he must be either for or against it. If 
it is birth control, socialized medicine, Negro equality, labor union- 
ization, woman’s suffrage, literary censorship, legalized gambling, 
or higher taxes he must find reasons why it ought or ought not 
to be. This is the first question the public asks — which side is 
he on? — and the public has an exceptional ability or compulsion to 
read evaluative attitudes into written or spoken statements. Indeed, 
ordinary language is so saturated with such attitudes that it is vir- 
tually impossible to use it without laying oneself open to the charge 
of partisanship. An attempted dispassionate analysis merely winds; 
up by insulting both sides, or if it is not dealing with a controversial i 
subject but simply with human behavior, it seems satirical. 
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Much of what passes for social analysis is merely an attempt to 
assess the blame for something. Who is responsible for crime? Who 
is responsible for World War II? Who is responsible for high prices? 
However necessary such assessment of moral responsibility may be 
for the operation of society, it is not the same thing as causal ansdysis 
and often, in fact, obscures the latter. 

In some ways the sociologist is faced with more obstacles than 
other social scientists, precisely because in trying to see society as a 
whole he is forced tq examine the nature of human values. He must 
subject the mores and the basic institutions to objective analysis. He 
must deal with religion and the family, for example, in a spirit of 
secular inquiry rather than in a spirit of awe and taboo. The econ- 
omist and political scientist, assuming without question the institu- 
tional framework, can deal for the most part with rational conduct 
and popular issues, and so escape some of the sociologist’s difficul- ' 
ties. These specialists run into other troubles, however. The litera- 
ture of political science in particular is permeated by metaphysical 
and moralistic concepts; sometimes it seems to be more an exercise 
in ethical theory than in empirical knowledge. 

In view of the obstacles confronting social science, some people say 
there is no such thing, that at best there are merely “social studies.” 
Others believe that social science exists but inconsistently take the 
view that the practitioner of it cannot be neutral, that he must in- 
evitably take sides. If this means taking sides with reference to the 
matter under investigation, then it is a denial of science. Without 
neutral analysis knowledge is impossible. All science is neutral in the 
sense that the emotions of the investigator do not influence the ob- 
servation and explanation of the facts. True, there are plenty of sci- 
entific controversies. Such controversies are the very breath of sci- 
ence. But they are controversies with reference to theoretical issues, 
not with reference to moral or political issues; and they are settled 
by observation and logic, not by propaganda and obfuscation. 

Social behavior does not represent some special category of real- 
ity intrinsically impervious to systematic study. It is just as amenable 
to scientific investigation as any other natural phenomenon. The ob- 
stacles come, not from the subject matter itself, but from the limita- 
ions placed on the investigator by his own society. Consequently, 

may look for the greatest development of social science when 
^itaifl conditions are fulfilled. The first is that the society be so large, 
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complex, and diversified that its citizens require a great amount of 
exact social knowledge to keep the whole thing going. In such a 
society the activities that are regarded as sheer means, having only 
a fluid relation to the ultimate ends, are quite numerous — and so 
long as they are regarded as means they may be studied with im- 
punity. In such a society, moreover, the division of labor is carried 
extremely far, so that it seems feasible to meet the need for exact 
social information through a special group (always ipmall) of persons 
professionally engaged in social research and teaching. Such a group 
is given a sort of license to investigate objectiveiyK— i.e. is given a 
certain amount of academic freedom, security of tdnure, and schol- 
arly seclusion. In return it is supposed to observe the canons of sci- 
entific method and the ethic of unbiased teaching. If one of the group 
uses his mantle of scientist to give an air of authority to propaganda, 
or if he converts his classroom into a political platform, he is not 
acting as a scientist and has no right to demand special immunity 
from reprisal on the part of those who disagree with him. A demo- 
cratic state, for example, does not want to give a protected platform 
to those advocating dictatorship. It may, however, support an objec- 
tive inquiry into the nature of dictatorships. If, in the classroom or 
in research, there is any advocacy, it must on the whole be in favor 
of the established values; yet under certain circumstances and in a 
limited sense there may be no advocacy at all, but simply analysis. 

Modem industrial society favors a certain amount of social sci- 
ence, sociology included. Before the industrial age there was plenty ; 
of speculation about social matters, but it was primarily moralistic. 
Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas were concerned wiA what peo- 
ple ought to do rather than what they really do.^ It was not until the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that anything like genuine social 
science arose. By that time the industrial revolution had created a 
more complicated society, forcing on scholars a new awareness of 
social phenomena. It had also led to a more secularized society per- 
mitting interpretations of social phenomena that were less religious 
and moralistic. Finally, the achievements of natural science had pop* 
ularized scientific method and suggested the possibility that this ap- 
proach might be applied to the data of society. For reasons men- 
tioned, the success of the new social science was rather slight. The 
varjous branches had a slow and gradual development, and are now 
1 Robert M. Maciver. “Sociology," in Encyclopedia of the Social Science!. 
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still limited in scope and achievement. Nevertheless, it is plain that 
in our type of society there can be, and is, some social science de- 
spite the obstacles. 


The Value of Sociology 

Of what value, it may be asked, is the study of society? Is it 
worth the effort it takes? 

The answer seems plain. Not only does such study have a value 
by almost any standard one adopts) but in a complex society it 
lecomes indispensabie.(Jt has, in the first place, a clearly instru- 
nental value in the sense that once certain goals are agreed upon, 

I helps to determine tine most efiUcient means for reaching these goals.^ 
iocial policies in a complicated society cannot be carried out simply 
>n the basis of custom and sentiment. They require, in addition, a 
ertai n amount of know ledge about the society in q uestio n; and the 
arger and more diversified the society, the greater is the amount of 
locial knowledge required. Furthermore, the broader and more in- 
;lusive the policies being pursued, the more important is a sociologi- 
:al as opposed to a purely political or economic type of'knowiedge7 
Suppose, for example, that a policy of increasing the birth rate is 
x)nsidered desirable by the majority of a nation’s citizens (as in 
Sweden, France, and England today). The best means for achieving 
his goal cannot be determined in exclusively economic or political 
terms because matters of famUy organization, population dynamics, 
reproductive customs, and traditional values must be taken into ac- 
ount, and these require a sociological type of analysis. 

The contribution of sociological science, in the second place, 
goes still deeper. In a huge specialized society we are all limited as 
' the a mount o f the whole organization and cui^e that we can t£- 
erience direg tlsL-We each have~ first-hand experience of only an in- 
lutesimal part of the life of our society. The Nebraska farmer, for 
histance, cannot be in tus lifetime a filing clerk in Washington, a 
'legro in Harlem, a business man in Chicago, a housewife in Georgia, 
a textile worker in Massachusetts. He can hardly know these 
eople intimately. Yet he must live in the same nation with them and 
oust therefore have some appreciation of ffiem. He can get much of 

i knowledge from hearsay and from realistic stories and novels, but 
omewhere along the line either he or the people he depends upon 
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to represent him in. public affairs must have a more systematic under- 
standing of what the lives of all these people mean to him and to one 
another, of how the whole is tied together. Our society is so compli- 
cated that efficient short-cut avenues to a comprehension of the parts 
we do not experience directly become necessary. We must have 
some insight into and appreciation of the motives by which others 
live and the conditions under which they exist. In this way intole r- 
ance, the foe of an integrated soc iety of the moderii; type?, is r educe d. 
In this wajraecisiohs^Iffilreference to group poliC;^ are made more 


symgai^etkally and broadly by the ordinary citizen. \In this way unity 
within diversf^^ is, jachieyeef. “ 

In the third place there is a personal as opposed to a purely 
societal advantage in sociological study. One of the marks of an 
educated person is that he has a perception and appreciation of 
things that ordinary individuals take for granted. He therefore has a 
better understanding both of himself and of others, and is more 
flexible in adjusting to new situations. He is capable of thinking in 
terms of underlying principles rather than popular stereotypes and 
is thus better at judging long range consequences. Finally, by a com- 
parative grasp of societies and groups other than his own he is able 
to see many things as relevant to his existence which would otherwise 
escape notice. His life in this way becomes richer and fuller than it 
would otherwise be. This is doubtless why the study of social psy- 
chology, social anthropology, and sociology has such an important 
place today in the so-called liberal arts curriculum. 

Obviously the kind of knowledge that counts is not simply de- 
scriptive. The fleeting moment, the current event, possesses no signifi- 
cance except as related to past and future occurrences through 
systematic interpretation. For social knowledge to have value, it must 
comprehend the basic principles of society as opposed to the mere 
surface phenomena. Decisions made on the basis of superficial in- 

?e™ed ^ tr those ex- 

Systematic knowledge, of course, depends on techniques of in- 
techniques it is impossible either to make 

modern 

ty e slow process of trial and error in public policy with no 
ame, altogether too slow and costly. Willy-niUy, in order to avoid 
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)lame and calamity, individuals and groups seek to use s cientific 
echmgufis to predict results in advance. Thus every social lienee, 
ncluding sociology, becomes increasingly technical as it goes along. 
Though this is an advantage from the point of view of scientific ad- 
vance, it is a disadvantage from the point of view of the diffusion of 
mowledge, and hence special effort must be put into the diffusion 
)rocess, with particular techniques developing in that sphere as well. 

Let us cite a simple illustration of the predictive value of sys- 
ematic social science.. In our cities the construction of public school 
)uildings represents a heavy capital investment. In order to avoid too 
nuch or too little investment, each city must know what the future 
lumber of school children of various ages is likely to be. This re- 
quires some exact knowledge about trends in rural-urban migration 
ind birth and death rates, which in turn depend on broader social 
changes. The social scientist (usually in this case the population ex- 
pert) is apt to reach conclusions concerning the future numbers of 
school children quite at variance with the more superficial opinions 
leld by the majority of citizens. His opinion, however, is likely to 
save money for these citizens, whereas their opinion if carried into 
policy would cost them money. Therefore, they are potentially recep- 
tive to being educated in this regard, and a part of the task of the 
expert becomes not merely predicting the future number of school 
children in the city but also of demonitrating the validity of his re- 
sults by exposing his techniques. 

The maximum usefulness of social science is obtained, seemingly, 
when a dual task has been accomplished — ^first, a systematic study of 
causal relations by persons professionally dedicated to disinterested 
social analysis; second, a diffusion of the knowledge thus obtained to 
the general population. In this respect social science is perhaps no 
different from any other branch of scientific activity. In medicine, for 
example, it has become increasingly clear that the practitioner alone, 
yarding his medical knowledge as a private and occult monopoly, 
cannot insure health to a populace. Instead the public at large must 
share some of this knowledge; it must be educated in the necessities 
of general sanitation, personal hygiene, proper diet, protective im- 
munization, etc. Perhaps the task of diffusion is more important and 
it the same time more difficult in the social field than in the physical 
sciences, but the difference is a matter of degree only. 

our type of society, then, the scientific study of social tnech- 
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anisms arises and gets diffused inevitably. The question of the ‘*value 
of sociology” is therefore not a question of whether or not we should 
have such a science but simply a question of how it is actually to 
be used. Clearly it has both social and individual advantages, and 
these explain its toleration and support despite the normative obsta- 
cles in its path. 

In setting forth the necessity of social science one must be care- 
ful, however, not to imply that all knowledge is useful, or that beliefs 
and practices having no scientific basis are of necessity socially harm- 
ful. We shall see that the normative order itself,^ so necessary to 
society and so restrictive for sociology, inevitably contains nonlogical 
and nonempirical elements and therefore cannot be based exclusively 
on science^ In other words, neither a morality nor an ethic, much 
less a social system, can be derived solely from science, although it 
can be an object of science and can profit to a degree from being 
such an object. ) 


Perspective 

Human society, we have said, is unique because it depends on 
culture. Since culture is a matter of tradition it can and does vary 
from one group or society to another. It is this eternal cultural varia 
tion that complicates the study of human association, particular!) 
because of the high value each group attaches to its own way oi 
doing things and its ignorance or contempt for other ways. 

Most of us harbor the comfortable delusion that our way of doing 
things is the only sensible if not the only possible one. What is more 
obvious than eating three meals a day or sleeping at night? Well, in 
Bolivia there are Indians who think otherwise: they sleep for a few 
hours, get up to eat a snack, lie down for a second rest, rise for 
another collation, and so forth; and whenever they feel like it they 
do not scruple to sleep in the daytime. We drive on the right-hand 
side of the road; and what is more logical for right-handed folk? 
But the custom of England, Sweden, and Austria is precisely the re- 
verse, though left-handedness is no more common there than else- 
where. But surely it is natural to point with the index-finger? It is 
not. Many American Indians do so by pouting their lips. Again 
there is nothing eternally fit about weaning a baby at nine months 
1 among the East Africans and the Navaho of Ari2x>na a boy of fou 
or five will come running to take his mother’s breast. 
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In short, there is only one way of finding out whether any particular 
idea or custom is natural or only conventional, to wit, experience; 
and that means not our limited experience in Ottumwa, Iowa, or the 
United States, or even in Western Civilization as a whole, but among 
all the peoples the world over,^ 

Countless times in intellectual history a particular mode of behavior 
has been assumed to be “natural” or innate in man and elaborate 
theoretical conclusions have been built on this assumption, when in 
fact the behavior was merely a customary practice of the particular 
group. To avoid such an error one must acquire perspective; and this, 
as Lowie says, can be obtained only by studying societies other than 
our own. 

Social science literature published in the United States refers pri- 
marily to events in this country. History may appear to be an excep- 
tion because so heavily devoted to Europe, but the reason for this 
devotion is precisely that our cultural background is European. We 
devote far less attention to the history of China and India, though 
each contains almost as many people as Europe. When we study 
European history, therefore, we are really in the last analysis study- 
ing America. A more genuine exception to ethnocentrism in social 
science is social anthropology, which studies primitive peoples. But 
the bulk of American social investigation is investigation of ourselves. 

Such localism in social science is understandable. We are natu- 
rally more interested in our own society than in any other, because 
we live in it. But insularity has its drawbacks. Our own folkways and 
institutions, our own attitudes and sentiments, are so much a part of 
us that we are largely unaware of them. Our attention gets f ocused 
only_ on the crises and the issues so that our social science is over- 
weighted with a ‘^problems” approach. Analysis is then pursued only 
to the extent that the practical and often ephemeral problem is solved. 
The more constant and fundamental features of our social order we 
take for granted; and when we do think of them, we are likely to 
regard them as universal and inevitable, as somehow a part of “hu- 
man nature.” Such an attitude is especially detrimental in sociology, 
which sets itself the task of understanding fundamental norms and 
institutions. Sociology finds itself in the embarrassing position of at- 
tempting to explain things that most people see no point in explain- 

2 Robert H. Lowie, Are We Civilized? (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929), pp. 

Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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ing because these things are “just there” or “in human nature.” Tons 
of printed matter have emerged on the question of socialized medi- 
cine, but very little on the theoretical problem of the professional 
classes in society or the professional service as a social and human 
relationship. Much has been written on illegitimacy, but practically 
nothing on legitimacy. Much has been said about taxes, but very 
^ttle about the institution of property. It almost seems that in socid 
science, phenomena receive attention in inverse ratio to their im- 
portance. 

The classical economic theory of the 19th centuW implicitly as- 
sumed a certain institutional order. Without this ordw its principles 
could not hold true in practice, but the theorists, unconsciously re- 
garding the order as given in the nature of things, felt that they were 
describing real situations wherever found. The modem efflorescence 
of state socialism and totalitarian economies, not to mention labor 
unions, cartels, and other monopolistic controls, clearly shows the 
degree to which a regime of “free enterprise” depends on certain 
institutional arrangements that are not rooted in human nature but 
simply in a particular society at a particular time. In other words, 
the danger of implicitly assuming a certain institutional order is that 
this order is then not analyzed or explained, and generalizations 
based on it are given a wider applicability than they actually have. 

In sociology every effort must be made to overcome the tendency 
toward localism, to appreciate the fact of cultural relativity. Other- 
wise the nature of society and culture cannot be understood. Mate- 
rials on other societies than our own — on antique civilizations, on 
foreign nations, on primitive tribes, even on animal societies — ^must 
be utilized. Only thus can a general science of society be attained. 
Only thus can we get perspective and escape the shackles of our 
ovra culture. 


Summary 

Out of one proposition — ^that man’s uniqueness lies in his posses- 
sion of culture — ^grow most of the questions discussed in this chapter. 
For one thing, though social science is itself a part of culture, the 
main limitation on its development is the existence of cultural norms 
that may not be discussed. If there is to be a general science of so- 
ciety (as sociology is conceived to be) it must study, among other 
things, precisely these norms. There is, however, a tendency to evade 
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this necessity by taking the basic institutions for granted and by 
concentrating on our own society to study the more ephemeral and 
practical issues of the day. In this way some of the basic problems of 
sociology are neglected. Also, since culture is transmitted by com- 
munication rather than by inheritance, it is not uniform for the species 
as a whole (as in the case of social patterns among animals) but 
varies from one society to another; hence the concentration on our 
own society to the exclusion of others makes difficult a sufficient 
degree of generality. A general science of society cannot be built by 
the study of one society alone but only by the study of many differ- 
ent societies. It must be able to gauge the limits of variation in social 
arrangements and thus to find what is characteristic of all human 
society as well as what is characteristic of only a few. The aim of the 
present volume being to present the principles of general sociology, 
heavy reliance is placed on comparative data. The value of such a 
comparative approach will, it is hoped, become dearer as the dis- 
cussion proceeds. 
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H uman beings are not the only creatures who ^ive in societies. 

Ants, termites, birds, monkeys, apes, and countless other ani- 
mals do the same. It would be surprising then if human society bore 
no relation to some of the animal societies. Indeed, the very fact that 
man as an organism has evolved from lower forms suggests that his 
society has also developed from animal prototypes. This conclusion, 
fully proven by scientific evidence, does not mean that human so- 
ciety is the same as animal society or that knowledge of the latter 
is an adequate substitute for knowledge of the former. It means 
simply that human society is a natural phenomenon like any other 
object of scientific investigation, and that in trying to study this 
society as a whole (as the present volume tries to do) one gains the 
broadest perspective by first viewing it in its evolutionary setting. 
Only by seeing what man has in common with other creatures can 
it be seen in what ways he is unique. 

Before dealing with types of societies and with the emergence 
of the human type, let us first discuss the basic features of any 
society. What, in other words, are the universal characteristics of 
society, and what are the fundamental conditions that must be xnet 
before these characteristics can appear? 

v/ Basic Features of Any Society 

All societies, whether animal or human, have certain things in 
common which lead to their being classed together. In the first place, 
they all involve a certain level of association, a level closer and more 
intricate than a mere ag^gation but lobsSr and less complex than 
an organism. In the second place, the units they bring together on 
this level are not cells or organs, but individuals. Before we can 
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understand societies it is therefore necessary to know something 
about aggregations on the one hand and organisms on the other. 

An aggregation consists of individuals collected together merely 
because of their passive subjection to the same external conditions. 
Thus a flood may bring together an accidental collection of animals*^ 
or insects. Similarly, temperature, moisture, gravity, light, or any 
other external stimulus arousing a common tropistic reaction may 
draw a concentration of creatures responsive to this stimulus but not 
to one another. Such collections bear no more resemblance to society 
than does a dust storm, as anyone can see who has watched insects 
swarm around an outdoor light. 

The same holds true if, instead of tropisms, we consider appetites 
as a basis of association. We are still on the level of aggregation if 
th e appetite is satisfied directly and individually by the external en- 
virbnmrat, as with animals coming to a common water hole. It is 
only when other organisms in the aggregate help in the satisfaction 
of the appetite or themselves constitute the means of satisfaction or 
response that the basis is laid for a true society .Qf a pack of wolves 
kill game that could not otherwise be killed, they are to that extent 
constituting a society.) If wasp larvae secrete a thin sweetish liquid 
that is sucked by the worker wasps who feed them, this mutual ac- 
tivity, called trophallaxis, constitutes a social relation. In short, the 
te^isms and appetites constitute a basis of societal association only 
^hen tney Knit the mdividuals together in a network of mutual 
stimulus and response. Without such mutual responsiveness there is 
merely an accidental aggregation which dissolves as soon as the ex- 
ternal stimulus disappears. The aggregation thus has no power of 
self-perpetuation, no capacity for restitution or resistance, no force 
of internal unity. In actual cases, of course, the exact line between 
aggregation and society is sometimes hard to draw. There are socie- 
ties of exceedingly low grade that resemble aggregations. These may 
lack some of the features we ordinarily associate with the term 
society, such as “mutual awareness.” It is wise to bear in mind, too, 
that a social relationship — ^i.e. one of mutual stimulation — is not 
tantamount to society. It is only when there is a system of such re- 
lationships that we may properly use the term. 

Since a society embraces organisms that mutually stimulate each 
other, the idea may arise that it can be understood by studying its 
constituent individuals. Tbin idea contains a germ of truth, but it also 
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contains a fallacy. To see the difficulty requires a brief examination 
of the difference between organism and society. 

The organism is a complex system of relationships between cells. 
Being nothing more it is dependent on the ceils for its existence; and 
yet it has a unity and structure of its own that cannot be grasped 
purely in terms of its cells . The latter, indeed, live and die while the 
organism continues for a much longer period. The crganism has a 
life history running through the stages of growth, nmturity, decay, 
and death. It has two primary needs: nutrition, so thn it may have 
the energy to live, and protection, so that it may have l(he chance to 
live. The ultimate resultant in nature, however, is not ihe perpetua- 
tion of the particular organism itself, which must soon die, but the 
perpetuation of the species. So the organism has still another funda- 
mental need which, as it were, is built into its structure. This is the 
need for reproduction. After reproduction has been fully accom- 
plished the organism decays and disappears. Clearly, since part of its 
nutriment has gone to the offspring, the nutritional need of the or- 
ganism is partly subservient to the reproductive need. Also, since the 
protective system helps the organism not only to find and guard its 
own nutriment but also to accomplish its reproduction, the protec- 
tive need is similarly subservient. In fact the three needs — prote c- 
t ion, nutrition, and re production — are mutually dependent, all being 
contributory to the perpetuation of what is really an emergent reality, 
the species. 

Like an organism, a society is a system of relations, but relations 
between organisms themselves rather than between cells. It has like 
the organism a determined structure; and the parts of this structure 
when in operation contribute to the existence of the whole, giving it 
a continuity apart from that of the constituent individuals. It is this 
possession of a continuity and structure of its own that makes it im- 
possible to reduce the study of society merely to a study of its in- 
dividual members. It is like a house which, though composed of 
bricks, nails, mortar, and pieces of lumber, cannot be understood 
purely in terms of these materials; it has a form and function as 8 
complete house. 

Life in society serves as one mode of adjustment to the enviiofl r 
ment, giving the strength of numbers and of specialization to the as- 
sociated individuals and thus aiding them in protection, nutrition, 
and reproduction. It is of benefit not only to its mentiiers but also 
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to the species. Some of the individual members may be readily sac- 
rificed in order that the society and hence the species may go on. Its 
value as a mode of adjustment is attested by the frequency with 
which it has emerged in evolutionary history. Wheeler, for example, 
has found that a societa^mode of existeacfi h as emerged independ- 
ently in erstwhile' sdktary species oFants no less than thirty times.^ 
Among mammals it is virtually impossible to find any species that is 
completely solitary. A societal mode of existence therefore seems to 
have considerable survival value. 

The frequent emergence of society in evolutionary history should 
not, however, blind us to one fact; (The organism, by definition, is 
essential to the surviv al of any species. Siociety, on the othCT hand, i s 
eSential to the survival ot only those species that have become 
adapted tcTa soci al mode of existence. S pecies of solitary' ees have 
survived as long as social species, yet apart from their communal 
hives the social types could not now exist.“ Similarly Homo sapiens, 
who has been a social animal ever since he became a species, inherit- 
ing this trait from his animal ancestors, could not exist apart from 
his own peculiar kind of society. Once it has emerged in a line of 
descent, society thus becomes a biological necessity and aSects the 
direction oT organic change. 

The emergence of society may be viewed as one of the great steps 
in evolution — a step that some species have taken and others not. 
It ranks with the emergence of the cell, with the emergence of the 
multicellular organism, and with the emergence of the vertebrate 
system as one of the crucial advances in living development. Like the 
other steps it represents a new synthesis of old materials, possessing 
unique qualities not to be found in the old materials considered sepa- 
rately. It is thus a true example of what is called emergent evolution. 

To realize that society is a true emergent, one need not trace its 
independent origin in countless animal types. One need merely grasp 
the difference between it and the organisms of which it is composed. 
Several decades ago it was fashionable to compare society to an 
organism, the idea being to demonstrate that a social system is, after 
all, a system. The analogy was helpful but never perfect. Hie cells 

iWm. Morton Wheeler, Essays in Philosophical Biology (Cambridge: Harvard 
UnWetsity Press, 1939), p. 155. 

*Wm. Morton Wheeler. The Social Insects (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928), 
PP. 81ff. 
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of the organism are too rigidly fixed in their mutual relations, too 
completely subordinated to the organism, and too specialized to be 
called members of a society. They are not so spatially detached and 
independently mobile as are the latter. So the organism is not, strictly 
speaking, a “society of cells.” The organism possesses a sensorium 
and (in the higher forms at least) consciousness, which no society 
possesses. Moreover, the rather fixed life history of the organism is 
not characteristic of society. Undoubtedly there are societal stages 
somewhat similar to growth, maturity, and decay, but sis one would 
e:q)ect from the lesser unity of society, they are not n^rly so defi- 
nite as the organic stages. Finally, the types of organisms are clearer, 
more numerous, and easier to classify than the types of s^ieties. For 
these reasons the analogy between organism and society is always at 
best an analogy and not an identity. It is a poorer analbgy in the 
case of mammalian than in lllS'cSe of insect societies ’ and for this 
reason is of no particular value in studying mammalian sociology. 
In the case of human society it is a completely false trail despite its 
occasional revival by a popular writer such as Oswald Spengler. If, 
then, society is different from the organisms that compose it, it must 
be something added to these. It must be a new emergent. 

By way of summary we can say that association in the sense of 
spatial and temporal togetherness occurs throughout the living world. 
It is found in the cell, which is an organization of complex molecules; 
in the organism, which is an organization of cells; and in the society, 
which is an organization of organisms. What we call society then is 
merely one level of association. It involves a closer and more mutual 
system of interaction than does the accidental aggregation, but still a 
looser and less defined system than the organism. The fact that it is 
an association of organisms makes it qualitatively different from the 
organism. It adds a new element to the species and is thus a true 
emergent. 


Societal Necessities 


As going, living systems all societies have certain common needs 
that must be met if they are to continue. At the most general level 
Aese needs are independent of the particular kind of sociefy and may 
thaefore be regarded as primary needs. They define the necessaiy 
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conditions for the existence of any society no matter what the species 
or the circumstances. 

The primary societal needs may be classified under four major 
categories as follows: first, those having to do with the individuals 
in society, viewed as physical organisms; second, those having to do 
with the division of function as between the different individuals; 
third, those having to do with the mutual cohesion of the individuals 
vnthin the society; and fourth, those having to do with the perpetua- 
tion of the society through many generations. We may characterize 
these categories more briefly as needs for population, specialization, 
solidarity, and continuity. 

The first kind of need arises from the fact that a society is com- 
posed of separate organisms. Without these organisms — ^that is, with- 
out a population — ^it could not exist, any more than an organism 
could exist without cells. Therefore any society, whether insect, 
animal, or human, must take care of the tluee needs previously men- 
tioned as characterizing the organism. It must make suitable provi- 
sion for the nourishment of its population by exploitation of the 
natural resources of the habitat and division of the firuits of this ex- 
ploitation. It must provide for the protection of the members against 
natural dangers and parasitic or predatory enemies. And it must pro- 
vide for the continual replacement of its population by facilitating 
contact between the sexes and care of new offspring. These are needs 
that each creature provides for itself in solitary species. All that a 
social system does is to facilitate their satisfaction through group 
interaction of some kind. The very introduction of group codpera- 
tion, however, creates new needs that refer not to the individual or- 
ganisms but to the maintenance of the social system. These additional 
needs are not present in solitary species, but they are present in evoy 
social species. 

I To begin with, if there is to be group cooperation there must be 
some mode of dividing the labor, some mode of specialization among 
the group’s members. The degree of specialization may be very slight, 
as in a herd of cattle, or k may be very great, as in a beehive. The 
degree of specialization is one important measure of the intricacy of 
the social system, but in any case, if there is a society at all, there is 
some division of labor. Furthermore, in any society there must be 
some moife of contact between the members and some motivation for 
such contact. Above all, there must be mutual tolerance among the 
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societal members as well as some way of distinguishing members 
from nonmembers. Otherwise there would be no essential cohesive- 
ness in the group. Finally, the group itself, or at least its structure 
and f'haracter, must be perpetuated. There must be some mechanism 
by which the system of relationships is continued beyond the life- 
span of any one individual or generation. 

So important for general sociology are these universal necessi- 
ties, applicable as they are to every kind of society from insect to 
man, that a brief summary outline is now given: ' 

I. Maintenance of the population. 

a. Provision of nutriment 

b. Protection against injury 

c. Reproduction of new organisms. 

11. Division of function among population. 

III. Solidarity of the group. 

a. Motivation of contact between members. 

b. Motivation of mutual tolerance and resistance to outsiders. 

IV. Perpetuation of the social system. 

It must be stressed that the needs listed under Class 1 are char- 
acteristic of solitary as well as social species. All that happens under 
social conditions is that these same needs — ^for nutriment, protec- 
tion, and reproduction — are met with the aid of a new mechanism, 
social organization, which in turn has certain needs of its own if it 
is to perform its instrumental function. 

One could make the list still simpler by speaking of only one 
need — ^the need for societal survival — all the rest being instrumental 
to this one. Or one could go further and say that the final need is 
for the survival of the species, society itself being purely instrumental. 
Our interest, however, lies not so much in the final result as in the 
societal mechanisms and conditions by which the result comes about 
Lest the term “need” seem to involve us in evaluation or teleology, 
let us say that all that is meant by it is*a necessary condition for 
the existence of society. It is not meant to imply that the .members of 
a social group realize and strive for these requirements or that they 
should do so. We simply say that societies, like everything else, re- 
quire certain conditions before they can exist; and our interest at- 
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taches to the various kinds of mechanisms that have been evolved to 
supply these conditions. 


Bio>Social Systems 

The fact that different kinds of societies manifest extremely di- 
verse means of satisfying the societal needs gives us a fundamental 
basis for classifying the types of society. The broadest division, as 
indicated in the previous chapter, turns on whether the social pat- 
terns are determined by heredity or by culture. Societies having 
patterns fixed by heredity may be called bio-social, whereas those 
having patterns fixed by culture may be called socio-cultural. The 
division is an uneven one, however, because all social species except 
man exhibit the first general type (the bio-social) while only man 
exhibits the second (the socio-cultural). Yet since man is so wide- 
spread and culture so variable as to permit wide variation within the 
species, the classification is not so unbalanced as first appears. In 
other words, each of the two classes contains many subtypes; those 
of the bio-social class are associated with different species, those of 
the socio-cultural class with different cultures. The rest of the present 
chapter deals with bio-social types and handles the socio-cultural 
simply as a general class in contrast to the bio-social. The remainder 
of the book is then devoted to socio-cultural, or human, society in 
detail. 

In the nonhuman world every social system meets its basic needs 
primarily through mechanisms determined by heredity. The social 
responses of each individual spring from an inherited tendency to 
react in a fixed manner to stimuli provided by other members of the 
group. The totality of these responses, exhibited by all the members 
in the interacting group, constitutes the social system. Not every 
member reacts in the same way, however, because the physical char- 
acteristics of the various individuals differ in predetermined ways. 
The division of labor is accomplished by the physiological specializa- 
tion of the members. Since the perpetuation of the social system is 
accomplished through the transmission of the genes, any change in 
the social order must come primarily from a change in the germ 
plasm. The society is therefore a function of organic evolution. It is 
fundamentally biological in character and for this reason the name 
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bio-social is applied/ Organic evolution, as we know, is a matter of 
continuous modification of the hereditary structure of the organism. 
Jn the case of bio-social species the hereditary structure has simply 
been modified so as to adapt the organism to life in society. The 
chief way to understand bio-social systems is therefore to investigate 
the hereditary mechanisms built into the structure of each individual 
member. 

The fact that all nonhuman societies are bio-social in type does 
not mean that they are all alike. The variety of patterns capable of 
being transmitted by genetic inheritance is astounding. Thq obvious 
difference between a termite and a bird society, for examijfe, is so 
great that tiie two can be classified together only on the very broadest 
of principles. The termites have an elaborate division of laboty a tight 
cohesiveness, and a socially-constructed environment. The birds have 
a minimum of each of these and manifest a greater amount of flex- 
ibility in individual behavior. Yet in both cases the social reactions 
are primarily inherited. 

Although bio-social systems exhibit astounding differences as bes 
tween species, they are, within the same species, quite stand^dized. 
Being hereditary, each kind of society is characteristic of the species 
as a whole. Human society, on the other hand, shows no such uni- 
formity. Though all human beings today are members of the same 
species their social patterns differ remarkably from one tinw and 
place to another. This is because their patterns are determined not 
by genetic inheritance but by cultural transmission. 


MAMMALIAN SOCIETY 

It should not be inferred that heredity has nothing to do with 
human society. The fact that socio-cultural groups appear only among 
human beings should itself dispel this notion. The humanoid stem 
alone has shown that it has a biological capacity for the develop- 
ment of culture, and the general traits of this stem determine at 

^ variation. It is not that on the 

umM level Ae socio-cultural system has entirely displaced flie bio- 

S^b^n ^ been added. Culture 

existing ^ fundamentally modified a previously 

S s 1 system. Indeed, human society with all its cultural 
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trappings developed out of an ancestral anthropoid group that was 
bio-social and which had itself arisen from the general mammalian 
type of group. Strictly speaking, therefore, one should designate 
human society as bio-socio-cultural, although the term is clumsy. In 
any case one must keep the characteristics of all mammalian societies 
in mind if one is to understand the particular kind found in either 
apes or man. The bio-social matrix is just as important to the under- 
standing of human society as is the cultural matrix, although the lat- 
ter is the element that gives human society its uniqueness. 

One characteristic of all mammalian social groups as distinguished 
from those of the insects is the minimum degree of bodily differentia- 
tion among their members. Any permanent bodily specialization that 
occurs is along sex lines, and even this is not great. The difference 
in size, strength, and shape as between a cow and a bull, a tomcat 
and a female cat, a male chimpanzee and a female chimpanzee, and 
a man and a woman is not pronounced. There are plenty of mam- 
malian species in which it is difficult to tell the male and female 
apart until the genital organs are examined. In the case of human 
beings there are occasional instances in which a woman has dressed 
and passed for years as a man without detection. Highly developed 
insect societies, on the other hand, show a greater differentiation be- 
tween male and female than any mammalian group. But they do not 
stop there. As is well known, they go on to differentiate each sex 
into two or more castes. The females are conunonly divided (by 
hereditary and dietary mechanisms) into queens and workers, and 
the difference between the two is so great that unsuspecting natural- 
ists have sometimes described them as different species. Among the 
Carebara ants, for instance, the queen is several thousand times 
larger than the workers. In some ant societies the sterile female work- 
ers themselves are split up into additional castes. There may even be 
distinct kinds of queens and distinct kinds of males in the same 
species.' But nowhere among mammals does such polymorphism 
within the same sex occur. 

The absence of structural specialization within the female sex has 
profound importance for mammalian society, because it rules out the 
possibility of limiting the function of reproduction to a few females 
only, freeing the rest for other functions. There cannot be any mam- 
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malian queen who is structurally adapted for continuous reproduc- 
tion and nothing else, or any sterile female workers. Instead each 
female must normally both work and reproduce. It will appear later 
that in a human industrial society the core of the “woman problem’’ 
lies precisely in the difficulty of integrating the reproductive with the 
nonreproductive functions. Furthermore, since every mammalian fe- 
male is normally capable of reproduction, the basis is laid for sex to 
play a wider role in mammalian than in insect society. Th^ ants, for 
example, have succeeded in relegating sex to a minor episode pre- 
ceding the founding of a new colony. Once mated, the queen car- 
ries a lifetime store of sperm in her spermatheca, these being kepi 
alive in her body and used as needed for fertilizing her tremendous 
egg production. In this way the social insects have virtually elilpinated 
sex relations from group life and have thus given greater emphasis 
to the food appetite as the driving and integrating force. It should 
be added that because of the reproductive capacity of the queen most 
insect societies are simply one tremendous family, the members of 
which sometimes run into tens of thousands. The mammalian family 
is much smaller; and in contrast to the insect system the society is 
often, at least in the higher forms, composed of more thati one 
family. 

A second important characteristic of mammalian groups is the 
degree to which social responses are learned rather than completely 
inherited. In the case of the subhuman mammalian types this may 
seem to contradict what was said previously about nonhuman groups 
being biologically determined, but it is more of a qualification than a 
contradiction. The truth is that the higher nonhuman mammals are 
capable of a good deal of learning, and part of what they learn is 
acquired in the social group. But such learning is not cultural in 
character. It does not involve symbolic communication but rather 
direct experience, and is therefore much more limited in scope and 
importance than cultural learning. It may be that “the chimpanzee 
mother, apparently with definite intent, encourages and in many ways 
aids her infant to . . . walk, climb, and eventually to run about and 
play, ® but she does not tell her infant how she walked when she 
was herself an infant or say to him what kind of a chimpanzee he 
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should be when he grows up. The social learning of animals is more 
by example than precept. It cannot convey the past or the future and 
cannot therefore achieve an accumulated tradition of techniques and 
ideas. Nevertheless, the fact that it occurs shows that there is in 
mammalian society a basis for the emergence of culture as occurred 
in the human stem, and that there is a marked contrast between 
mammalian and insect society in the amount of learning exhibited. 

The greater flexibility of mammalian social behavior is due to 
several factors. Mammals are complex organisms with a resulting 
capacity for modification. They have, comparatively speaking, a long 
life-span and hence an extended period of immaturity during which 
the complex organism can adjust its innate responses to the demands 
of the environment. Being warm blooded and viviparous they require 
an extended contact between parent and offspring; the nursing of the 
young from the mammary glands gives the entire class of animals its 
name. During its slew maturation the organism gradually learns 
through trial and error the patterns for which it has the inherent 
capacity This is why the phenomenon of play is so prominent in 
mammalian childhood. Part of each individual’s experience lies in its 
social contacts with others, particularly its parents, and it therefore 
has an opportunity to learn social responses by repeated trials and 
by example. The mammalian social group thus does not rest on the 
strictly fixed innate patterns of social behavior that the insect society 
manifests. More is left to conditioning. The social system exhibits a 
greater degree of indeterminacy. This means that it is less integrated. 
It also means that every mammalian species is to some extent social, 
whereas many insects, even some bees and wasps (though no ants), 
are solitary. Yet the looseness of mammalian society makes it pos- 
sible in most species for the mature animal to shift for himself; hence 
mammals have a greater capacity than insects for being social part 
of the time and solitary another part of the time. 

If ihammals have such a superior capacity to learn, the question 
may be raised as to what compensatory advantage the insects have. 
Nobody believes that in the struggle for survival the insects really 
have their backs to the wall. The answer is that they have taken one 
direction, the mammals another. The insects are small creatures and 
therefore can exist in great numbers. They are also short-lived. This 
means that they are rapid breeders. In some species of African ter- 
mites, for instance, the queen can lay eggs at the rate of 30,000 per 
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day. Necessarily the insect mortality is exceedingly high, the turnover 
of generations very rapid; but since the fertility is also enormous the 
result is that biological adaptation through mutation and natural 
ejection can be achieved rapidly. It has been noted in this connec* 
tion that insects soon tend to develop strains that are immune to cer- 
tain insecticides. The advantage the insects have, then, is that their 
hereditary mechanisms can change speedily. They can experience 
and try out thousands of mutations in a short span of time. For them 
heredity offers a flexible instrument for environmental adaptation. 
In the case of the larger, longer-lived, slower-breeding maiAmals, on 
the other hand, fixed hereditary mechanisms are a stumbliik block. 
The mammals have relied more and more heavily on learned re- 
sponses. They have not won the battle with the insects but fcey are 
holding their own. They have evolved a type of society which fea- 
tures learning, and in the case of man at least, this mode of adjust- 
ment has paid rich dividends. 

PRIMATE SOCIETY 

Since the primates are the highest order of mammals, they all 
(including man) exhibit certain bio-social traits that represent sim- 
ply exaggerations of basic mammalian characteristics. The exaggera- 
tions, however, have the effect of producing a more complicated and 
in the case of man a greatly different type of society. By way of illus- 
tration let us begin with the reproductive function. 

Monkeys, apes, and men, in common with other mammals, are 
not separated into anatomically distinct castes. Not only is there an 
absence of physical specialization within the same sex, but the sexes 
themselves are not sharply different. This absence of organic special- 
ization within and between the two sexes, together with a roughly 
equal sex ratio at birth, has the effect of giving all mature mem- 
bers of the society a chance to participate in reproduction. Sex there- 
fore becomes an important element in group cohesion. So much is 
true of all mammals, but the primates have gone one step further. 
They, as distinct from the other mammals, have neither a definite 
mating season nor a continuously repeated cycle of oestrous and 
anoestrous — ^that is, no period of rut in the male or heat in the 
female. Instead, the female like the male is capable of sexual inter- 
comse at all times; she has a menstrual rather than an oestrous cycle. 
It is true that in some species (e.g, baboon, macaque, howler, chim- 
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panzee) there is a definite period of enhanced desire at the time of 
ovulation — a time marked by swelling and coloration of the sexual 
skin, which acts as an erotic stimulus to the male; but in practically 
all species, despite this periodicity, both male and female are capable 
at all times of responding to sexual stimuli. As a result the constant 
association of the two sexes is assured and sex is made a continual 
and pervasive basis of group cohesion.'^ 

In addition, as compared to the lower mammals the primates 
possess a more complex sensori-motor equipment. Their eyes are 
keener, their brains more developed, their behavior more flexible and 
intricate. As we might expect their stage of immaturity lasts longer. 
These traits — ^neural complexity and long infancy — mean that the 
primates have a greater chance of being conditioned within the group 
environment. The continually present sexual drive, for instance, re- 
ceives extensive conditioning, with the result that among the primates 
sexual behavior is not simply automatic and reflexive but is asso- 
ciated with numerous stimuli that are themselves nonsexual. A study 
of the chimpanzee’s sex development indicates that this animal must, 
like human beings, learn the sexual act.^ From his earliest days he 
gradually masters all the assorted movements that later make pos- 
sible the coordinated act of intercourse, and by engaging in sexual 
play he perfects this act long before reaching sexual maturity. The 
primates also learn to adapt the sexual response to the exigencies of 
group life. They “prostitute” themselves by introducing sexual 
stimuli into intrinsically non-sexual situations.” In such cases their 
sexual responses have no connection with libidinous appetite but are 
used instead as a means of obtaining certain advantages. 

So much for the primate capacity to be conditioned; what pro- 
duces the necessity for it? Zuckerman points out that monkeys and 
apes live in a society characterized by a system of dominance.'^” Each 
member of the group enjoys a precarious position determined by 
the competitive interaction of his dominant characteristics with those 

S. Zuck€rman» The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes (New York: Harcouiti 
Brace, 1932), Chaps. Ill, IX, 

^Harold C. Bingham, “Sex Development in Apes,” Comp. Ppxh. Monographs, 
Vol. V (Baltimore, 1928). Among feral men — i.e. persons long isolated from their 
fellows as children — an almost complete lack of sexual interest has been noted. 
See J. A, L. Sin^ and Robert M. Zingg, Wolf •Children and Feral Man (New York: 
Harpers. 1942), pp. 187, 239. 

« Zuckerman, op. cit„ p. 152. 

^«Op. cit., pp. 312-314, 
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of his fellows. The degree of his dominance determines how his 
bodily appetites will be satisfied — the number of females he will pos- 
sess, the amount of food he will eat, the freedom from attack he will 
erjoy. Combined with the constant presence of sexuality the system 
of dominance produces the “prostitution” mentioned above. Wheflier 
male or female, young or old, each animal adapts himself to his 
competitive social system partly through sexual reactions. By the use 
of sexual stimuli he can sometimes obtain an advantage that would 
othewise be denied him by more dominant members of th^ group. 
For example, if a weaker baboon secures food and a stroiker one 
comes to take it away from him, the weaker animal may mresent 
himself sexually, no matter if his sex is the same as that of '^e ag- 
gressor. If he thus succeeds in diverting the more dominant ai^imal’s 
attention, he can swallow his food. 


Dominance characterizes all mammalian social groups. The pri- 
mates are peculiar only in the pervasiveness and flexibility of it. All 
of their activities tend to be oriented with reference to it; and the 
larger the social group, the more noticeable is the phenomenon. It 
is most extreme in large groups such as those of baboons, least notice- 
able in the stable family groups of the gibbons.^ 

Within the family group dominance is structured in terms of age 
and sex. It is therefore more fixed and less competitive, and for this 
reason the family group operates to a certain degree to protect its 
members from the wider system of dominance. But in ordei to under- 
stand how the family group is held together, it is necessary to refer 
again to the constant sex attraction. It is this sex factor that helps to 
hold not only the entire simian group together but also the “marital” 
group. In most primate species the share of females going to each 
male is determined by the scale of masculine dominance. The maV 
and his female or females tend to move together either alone or as a 
part of the larger horde. 


In fte lower mammals the link between male and female is con- 
stantly broken and remade, the sexual bond becoming effective only 
at oestrou^s periods Md the intervening time being taken by preg- 

bf m” I ^^^**°*^ I” female and by preoccupation elsewhere 
m the male. Hence the lower mammalian family usually consists of 
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mother and offspring. Even this, however, is of fairly short duration 
because the offspring quickly become self-sufficient. In the primates 
the long period of infancy insures a more protracted mother-child 
relationship; and since the female does not have a litter but generally 
only one offspring at a time, her family group is small. With the con- 
stant sexual attraction holding the male to the female, the simian oi 
anthropoid family therefore differs from the lower mammalian family 
in being a bi-parental unit more durable, more balanced, and less 
numerous. Usually there are “bachelors,” males that have not been 
able to secure any females. These may be attached to some particular 
family group by their interest in the females, with whom they com- 
mit “adultery” when the “overlord” is not looking, or they may live 
in a bachelor group. 

The primates, as against the other mammals, show a noteworthy 
development of communicative mechanisms. They manifest a wide 
range of vocalization, facial expression, bodily posture, and manual 
exploration. It is their complex sensori-motor equipment that makes 
possible this diversified interactional behavior. They are able to learn 
that particular sounds or movements coming from another monkey 
or ape indicate certain probable behavior in the future. Any mam- 
mal can do the same, but the primates can do it better. 

Carpenter describes how the infant learns to orient itself with 
reference to the mother by distant signals. 

The mother prevents the infant from clinging to unsuitable parts of 
her body and forces it to cling in such a way that it will be com- 
fortable for her and will not interfere unduly with her movements. 
After a short period of training, the infant clings consistently in 
positions . . . which fittingly relate to the mother’s behavior. . . . 
During exploratory responses of the very early gibbon infant, it 
leaves its mother for short distances. If the mother needs to move 
away while the infant is separated from her, she reaches for the 
infant, grasps it and puts it on her belly and it assumes a position 
suitable for being carried. Gradually the mother’s motor components 
of these interactive responses with the baby are reduced. . . . When 
the mother is ready to move, she merely looks for the infant, as- 
sumes a suitable posture for receiving it and then the infant comes 
and climbs to its position. Later the stance of the mother, a quick 
look in the direction of the infant or a limited movement of the 
hand is sufficient In time, the control of the mother may be effected 
through patterns of sound, signaling the anticipated movement 
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. . . This is one example of how contact control is replaced, through 
learning, by more symbolic control.^* 


Zuckerman points out that apes and monkeys “rival us in the inter* 
e^t, at any rate the immediate interest, they show in their environ- 
ment. They are the only other animals that have hands — ^which, as 
Watt wrote, ‘like the stereoscopic eye, can go round and through 
things. . . Kohts found that the Rhesus monkey very nearly equals 
us in the variety of minute movements which its fingers can make.” 
Zuckerman adds that in their environment the most interesting thing 
to monkeys is other monkeys, and that this interest “in tlie move- 
ments of their fellows is an obvious outcome of their socia lives.” 
The individual “enjoys only such social and material advanmges as 
he is able to withhold from his fellows. For this reason a i^onkey 
usually reacts in some degree to every movement of neighWiing 
animals.” “ It is not strange, then, that he learns to respond in an 
appropriate way to social situations no matter whether the cue is 
vocal, gestural, postural, or all three. 

But a peculiarity of primate “communication” needs to be noted. 
Monkeys and apes learn to respond much better than they learn to 
stimulate others. The cries they emit, the postures they assume, the 


expressions they wear are for the most part unlearned or at least 
automatic responses. This is proved by the fact that the vocalizations 
of each species are specific for that species. Within the same species 
as between one group and another there are no differences in range 
or t3q)e of vocalization. The members of one species cannot acquire 
the mode of vocalization used by the other. They can learn to re- 
spond to the typical vocalizations of the other species, just as a dog 
can learn to respond to human words, but they cannot learn to 
“speak” this new “language.” In sum, the vocalization of the sub- 
human primates is apparently inherited rather than acquired, al- 
though its application in specific situations is seemingly learned. 

Additional evidence for this conclusion is that several investiga- 
tors have tried without success to teach anthropoids to speak. One 
set of animals learned “to brush their teeth, to spit, to eat with a 
spoori, to go to bed, and a hundred other things which the family 
was doing But they did not learn to speak. In another case an 
orangutan had her tongue repeatedly pressed back with a qiatula for 

Op. cit., p. 166. 
i*Op. cit., pp. 156, 169. 
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uticulation of the hard “d” or “k” sound. “Almost pathetic was the 
ivay in which the docile little animal was trying her best to cooperate 
(vithout apparently grasping the point. After a time she offered to 
jush the spatula against her tongue with her own hands. . . . But 
(vhat it was all about, or that she might utilize the lesson, quite likely 
sever entered her consciousness.” The investigator properly con- 
:luded “that the apes do not possess the faculty of language in the 
proper sense of the word.” Similar results were obtained by another 
investigator who, working with the gibbon, concluded that its sounds, 
like those of other mammals, merely express emotions and do not 
:onvey objective meaning. “Utterances relieve the utterer; there is no 
semblance of their being purposive as regards conveying informa- 
tion. The chimpanzee, in fact, does not confine himself to vocal utter- 
ances: when frightened he rattles a tin pan or thumps the wall of 
his cage. It is clear that we are beyond what can profitably be con- 
strued as language when we are driven to include the rattling of pans. 

“All in all, the data at hand are unanimous to the effect that the 
speech faculty of the apes is substantially on a par with that of a 
normal six-months old human infant; namely, nil. When we inquire 
why this is, it seems likely that however we may paraphrase it in 
more technical terms, the old reason literally holds: animals do not 
talk because they have nothing to say.” The structure of the ape’s 
mouth parts is so similar to man’s that he could undoubtedly make 
close approximations to human speech. “Yet he never tries to speak, 
nor apparently can he be induced to try, no matter how close his 
associations with humans.” 

Clearly there are different levels of communication in terms of 
the degree to which symbolism is carried. One level involves what 
may be called the anticipatory symbol. Through past experience the 
animal learns that an initial part of an action can stand for the com- 
pleted action. The dog may know what is coming when the master 
picks up the whip or the gun; the infant ape may know what to ex- 
pect when its mother puts herself in a position to carry it. Another 
level is the expressive symbol, in which the internal state of the 
animal is accompanied by a characteristic cry, gesture, or expression. 
The members of the group learn to associate these expressions with 

Quotations and paraphrased material taken, with permission, from A. L. 
Xroeber, “Sub-Homan Culture Beginnings,” Quarterly Review of Biology, Vol. J 
(Sept. 1928), pp. 328-330. Beferences to original research will be found in this 
**««nent article. 
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the moods and acts of their fellows, and they adjust their behavior 
accordingly. With animals as complex as apes and monkeys the 
deliberate use of both anticipatory and expressive symbols is to be 
expected. The mother may deliberately glance at and motion to the 
infant in order to get it to come to her. An animal may simulate 
anger in order to bluff another one. The other animals in turn, noting 
these symbols, adjust their behavior accordingly, but they do it in 
view of the existing social situation. It often happens, for example, 
that the animal reacts not simply to the symbol automatically but to 
the intention behind the symbol. He infers this intention in part from 
the social situation. Thus he may know that another animsmis bluff- 
ing and may elect to call that bluff. On this level the primate group 
exhibits an exceedingly wide and complex range of inteVrelated 
stimuli, and these give the group its structure. The group, Wdeed, 
seems almost human. 

It is another, or third, level of symbolism that is missing in non- 
human groups. This is the level of what may be called the arbitrary 
symbol. Whereas the anticipatory symbol is intrinsically tied to its 
meaning by the structure of the completed act, and the expressive 
symbol is so tied by its physiological connection with the internal 
state, the arbitrary symbol has no intrinsic connection whatsover with 
the thing symbolized. The word lie, for example, no matter whether 
it is spoken, written, or spelled on the fingers, is purely indifferent 
so far as the various events and actions that it signifies are concerned. 
This is shown by the fact that it has several diverse meanings, each 
having no connection with the others, and that in other languages an 
entirely different word or set of words is used to designate these same 
meanings. The only reason this word conveys the meanings it has, is 
that the people who speak English are arbitrarily agreed on these 
meanings. 

The absence of arbitrary symbolic communication in animal 
groups is a grave limitation. It means that such communication as 
exists must always be tied to the present situation. Anticipatory and 
expressive symbols, by virtue of their intrinsic connections with their 
meanings, are not pure symbols. They cannot be used, therefore, to 
depict situations that do not exist as a part of the current situation. 
An animal may simulate anger in order to bluff his companion, but 
he cannot describe to this companion another situation in which bluff' 
ing occurred. He may by his manifestation of fear indicate to his £el' 
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lows that an enemy is approaching, but when no enemy is near he 
cannot describe what an enemy is like and teach his fellows what 
the appropriate behavior would be. It is only by a system of arbitrary 
symbols that absent situations can be handled, that the environment 
can be manipulated in mental or imaginary terms, and that a cumu^ 
lative body of group knowledge can be built up. In short, it is only 
through the use of such symbols that what we call cultiure becomes 
possible. 

Being incapable of symbolic communication in its purest sense, 
the apes and monkeys of one generation are incapable of transmit- 
ting their acquired knowledge and attitudes to the next generation. 
Each generation must through its own actual participation in experi- 
ence acquire the same knowledge and attitudes all over again. Infant 
apes cannot be told that Chinamen wear pigtaUs; they cannot know 
anything about it until they actually see a Chinese wearing a pigtail, 
and then they will not know what it is until they actually pull it. They 
cannot be told without seeing a snake that snakes are dangerous. 
They cannot be told about gods, spirits, and ghosts, or about pa- 
triotism, truth, and beauty. 

Simian and anthropoid groups epitomize in a general way the 
fundamental bio-social mechanisms of human groups, because Homo 
sapiens is just a high-minded type of primate. But their lack of cul- 
ture introduces a tremendous gulf between them and human society. 
In fact, the gulf is so large that on the human level we may regard 
the presence of culture combined with the typical traits of primate 
society as creating a new social emergent — a type of society found 
in no other animal species. Strictly speaking this new kind of society 
is bio-socio-cultural. In the interest of brevity we call it socio-cul- 
tural or merely human society. 

HUMAN SOCIETY 

Human groups as bio-social systems exhibit the same general 
traits as primate society, just as the latter in turn manifests the same 
general traits as mammalian society. But whereas in ape and monkey 
groups the exaggeration, modification, and complication of the more 
general traits occur primarily on a physiological basis, they occur in 
I human socie^ on a cultmal basis. 

For instance, human beings like the other primates and mam- 
I'Ualians, are structurally homogeneous. There are fat and lean 
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women, pretty and ugly ones, lazy and hardworking ones, but there 
are no innate castes of women bom with anatomical characteristics 
suited to their caste functions. Neither are there men so bom. Yet 
human society, as we know, is a complex affair requiring an elabo- 
rate division of labor. Here culture steps in. Through culture it be- 
comes possible to train persons for specific tasks. Human society 
' thus creates its own castes, not by organic but by cultural modifica- 
tion. And since these human “castes” are not organicaUy determined 
they may not be castes at all — i.e. they may not be iiereditfuy. They 
may be merely classes or occupational groups. \ 

Again, human society has continuous sexuality and theWonstant 
association of the sexes as one of its basic elements, because Homo 
sapiens possesses the same reproductive physiology as the \anthro- 
poids. But the conditioning of this sexuality, its utilization in a sys- 
tem of dominance, goes much farther than anything to be found 
among apes and monkeys. The phenomena of repression and sub- 
limation; of marriage, adultery, and incest; of commercial and reli- 
gious prostitution bear eloquent testimony to this fact. 

Homo sapiens, furthermore, carries to an extreme the primate 
trait of neural complexity and the consequent capacity to learn. As 
a result we find that man alone is capable of evolving a system of 
arbitrary symbolic commu n ication . It is this system, enabling man 
to transmit attitudes and knowledge from one generation to the next, 
that makes possible the elaborate conditioning of the anthropoid bio- 
social traits. Whereas among apes and monkeys all conditioning must 
take place in the actual situation and the range of what they can 
learn is thus greatly restricted, “men, thanks to the possession of lan- 
guage, can convey to one another a clear idea of situations which are 
not present and of the behavior appropriate to such situations.” 
People who have never been shipwrecked, who have never even seen 
a ship, may understand what it is like to be shipwrecked and may 
know the proper response. 

Cultural learning has the advantage that it enormously speeds 
up the process of learning. For instance, if each musician had to 
leam the techniques of making music simply by watching others do 
so, there would be very little music. There are certain principles in- 
volved in music which can be transmitted by word of mouth or re- 

^ » Rdph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: AppIetonOntury. 1936 ). 
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duced to writing, and a comprehension of these principles facilitates 
the learning. Also, the musician may play pieces that he does not 
know by heart, simply by following the written score; and in diis way 
he may play ancient as well as modern pieces. Furthermore, he does 
not have to make his own musical instrument. It is made for him w 
according to principles that are again handed down by cultural tradi- 
tion. To be sure, the budding musician has to practice; there is still 
an element of trial and error. But the acquisition of principles from 
others reduces the trial and error part to a minimum. He profits not 
only from the techniques that the generation before him acquired 
out of its own experience, but also from those acquired by the gen- 
eration before that, and so on. Having reduced to a minimum the 
relianc e upon instincts and carried to a maximum the reliance up on 
learning, human beings have evolved an exceedingly rapid shorthand 
method of acquisition. 

Not only does learning become more rapid under a system of 
symbolic communication but the total volume of things learned is 
increased many thousand times. If we take into account the tech- 
niques, rules, rituals, beliefs, names, vocabulary, attitudes, anecdotes, 
statuses, and facts that each person learns, we see that the total 
amount even for the most primitive society is infinitely beyond what 
an anthropoid — or, for that matter, a cultureless human being — could ^ 
acquire. In short, culture has the capacity to accumulate. Each gen- 
eration can add to the cultural heritage on the basis of its own pecu- 
liar experience. In this way the group may come to have not only 
more but also better knowledge. This capacity for accumulation does 
not always result in steady progress. There may be decay and retro- 
cession. But in the long course of human evolution the capacity for 
mltural improvement has on the whole been realized in practice. 

The amount that any one man can learn in the lifetime allotted 
liim, even under cultural conditions, is limited. Yet a peculiarity of 
tinman society is that the members of the group need not learn the 
total culture in order to profit by it. A socially determined division 
of labor allows different persons to acquire different parts of the cul- 
tural heritage. Putting to work the part they do learn, they perform 
useful functions for the entire group on the basis of their special 
knowledge. A man docs not have to toow carpentry in order to have 
a house, or to understand combustion motors in order to drive a car. 
Since there is apparently no limit to the amount of specialization that 
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may take place, there is no conceivable limit to the amount of cul- 
tural accumulation that may occur. The total culture is that of t^ 
group as a whole rather th an that of an y one TCrson !^ In this waj 
human society gets around a~possit5leT5nitation on the growth ol 
culture — ^the finite capacity of the single individual to learn. 

When it is seen that the total culture belongs to the society as i 
whole rather than to a single member, an important conclusioi 
emerges. Survival depends not so much on the talents an^ strength 
of particular individuals as upon the culture of the group at a whole 
Since, moreover, different human groups possess different cultures 
the perennial conflict of these groups has led to what one Way cal 
a struggle for survival on the cultural level. The group that is mosi 
efficiently organized and has the most advanced techniques '^nds tc 
dominate over the others, and the others must either borrow from il 
(in which case the superior culture is spread) or lose out in the 
struggle. This process of natural selection on a societal rather thar 
an individual level has been one of the factors forcing an ever greatei 
specialization and accumulation of culture in human history. There 
is a sense then in which we can speak of the evolution of culture 
without committing ourselves to social Darwinism .CThe latter theory 
would have us believe that social advance is determined mainly by 
the natural selection of physically inherited traits on the part of in- 
d wid'uals rather than by th e natural selection of cultural~traits on the 
part ot grou ps. Hut the tact mat tlie Spaniards couTd conqner~ariri 
impose the bulk of their culture on the Indians of South America 
was not due to the biological superiority of the Spaniards. It was 
due, rather, to the superiority of their culture for military purposes. 

Although specialization overcomes the limitation which individ- 
ual capacity would otherwise place on cultural advance, ffiere are 
other social inventions which also help. One of these is writing. 
Throughout most human history the transmission of the cultural 
heritage has been accomplished through verbal communication. This 
word-of-mouth process, however, has several disadvantages. It taxes 
the human memory to the utmost; it requires the physical presence 
of teacher and pupil; and it makes the high points of intellectual and 
myentiye endeavor difficult to retain. Primitive societies are pr imi tive 
p^anly because they have no system of writing, which explains 
w y e term ^ preliterate” has been so widely used as a synonym 
for such societies. Writing, in contrast to verbal communication, al- 
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lows ideas to be “stored” apart from the immediate communicating 
situation. This gives a spread to communication since the persons 
communicating can be miles or centuries apart and one person can 
communicate his ideas to millions of others. The fixing of ideas by 
writing has another advantage in that the highest achievements of 
thought can be set down once for all. Everyone knows that at times 
as a result of long concentration on a problem he has a series of 
ideas which are far above average and which, if not set down in 
writing, are apt to be forgotten and lost forever. By setting things 
down in writing, therefore, men can insure that the greatest contri- 
butions will be incorporated into the cultural heritage. The best 
thinkers of each generation communicate almost directly with the best 
thinkers of succeeding generations, without their ideas having to pass 
through the deleting effect of transmission through dull intellects. 
Also, with the best thoughts thus captured and fixed, duller minds 
,can work on them at their leisure. Such fixation, furthermore, aids 
the process of specialization previously mentioned. Written ideas on 
the same subject can be stored together, as in libraries. A specialist 
can learn from this stored knowledge, imbibing not only the contribu- 
tions of the living masters in his field but also those of the dead 
masters as well. By having before him the major contributions made 
up to his time, he can with ease investigate the still unsolved prob- 
:ms. Thus he can expand the frontiers of knowledge, and by divid- 
ig the labor with others he can become a specialist within a 
pecialty. In this way writing intensifies the degree of specialization. 

Writing, then, extends the effectiveness of symbolic communica- 
ion in human society. There are many other inventions that do the 
ame, such as printing, radio, and telephone. Present-day civiliza- 
ion would be impossible without these techniques, for civilization 
s a matter of the quality and quantity of what is culturally trans- 
oitted. 

One of the outstanding peculiarities given to human society by 
lymbolic communication — a peculiarity unknown to monkeys and 
jpes — ^is what we may call legitimacy, or the normative. In every 
luman situation there are two elements — the facts and the attitude 
w sentiment toward the facts. The latter are conveyed as a part of 
She cultural heritage, so that they are there in advance of the actual 
situation. Perhaps the most powerful of these attitudes and senti- 
nents are those relating to what ought and ou^t not to be. People 
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tend either to approve or disapprove of the facts, partknilarly th« 
actual behavior of the participants, in accordance with receivec 
judgments. In this way a new dimension is given to social existence, 
a new and pervasive instrument of control over individual conduct 
rhe normative ideas exist in the minds of the group members, anc 
by being communicated as judgments on conduct they influence th< 
course of external events. For example, human beings must dis tin- 
guish between matin g, which occurs as ai fact in every mammaliar 
species, a nd m'arrla^ . which is a special kind of mat^g that is 
normatively but norbiologically defined. In the same way la man car 
eat, sleep, walk, or do almost anything else legitimately br illegiti- 
mately, depending on the kind of socially defined situation! in which 
he does it. 

If individuals were not responsive to the judgments o^ others, 
this normative control could not exist. But human beings as members 
of a group that depends on symbolic communication cannot help bul 
be responsive to such judgments, because their minds and their per- 
sonalities are formed by the transmission of attitudes and ideas. The 
judgments that others make about them and their fellows, are there- 
fore their own judgments about themselves. As the phenoihena oi 
conscience and feelings of guilt testify, they approve or disapprove 
of their own acts along with the acts of their fellows. Also, the suc- 
cess or failure of the individual in attaining his own ends is influ- 
enced to a great extent by the opinions that others hold toward him. 
Hence he is motivated by both subjective and objective forces to pay 
attention to the communicated feelings of others concerning his own 
conduct, just as he is motivated to express his feelings concerning 
the conduct of others. In short, he is motivated to seek the esteem 
of his fellows. Thus human society has not only a factual order but 
also a moral order, and the two are causally interdependent. 

(The presence of the normative factor comp licates every bio-social 
trai t handed down from our anthropoid ancestors. For instance, the 
pattern of dominance, fundamentally similar to that of monkeys and 
apes, is greatly modified — in some ways enhanced, in other ways 
softened — by the cultural definition of legitimate and illegitimate 
dominance. There arises in human society a system of normatively 
sanctioned power which we call authority. This overlays and some- 
times conflicts with other bases of power, such as strength, ability» 
personality, which may consequently give rise to unsanctioned power* 
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Furthermore, persons in authority may use their legitimate power in 
illegitimate ways, as the phenomena of graft and corruption uni- 
versally testify. It becomes clear that the study of human society 
must always keep in mind not only the facts but the normative atti- 
tudes toward flie facts; for both are embraced in the reality that we 
call socio-cultural. 

Societal Needs and Instrumentalities 

What has just been said about human society is meant simply 
as a brief characterization to, set it ofiE from other types of society. 
The features mentioned, along with others, will be discussed more 
fully in the chapters that follow. The present chapter has attempted 
to show that all societies of whatever species have certain basic needs 
that must be met if they are to continue as societies. These needs, 
however, can be met in fundamentally different ways, and it is in 
terms of these different ways of meeting them that one type of society 
can be distinguished from another. The greatest differentiation is that 
between social groups whose needs are met by inherited mechanisms 
and those whose needs are met by cultural transmission. The former 
class (bio-social) embraces all animal societies, the latter (socio- 
cultural) only "human society. Within each of these categories, how- 
everT further distinctions are possible. The insect societies exhibit 
rigid instinctive patterns and great organic differences between their 
nembers. Mammalian societies, on the other hand, manifest a rela- 
jtive absence of organic specialization and a greater degree of learned 
ehavior. The primate groups in particular show a very high degree 
of learned behavior, and it is in this type of group that culture and 
hence human society had their origin. Although human society is of 
one general type, Ae possession of culture allows for remarkable 
variation in social behavior from one human group to another. This 
variation sets the stage for what amounts to a struggle for survival 
nd a natural selection of cultures, and furnishes a constant stimulus 
for the fulfillment of the capacity for progressive accumulation in- 
perent in the nature of culture. 

It should be apparent that the different mechanisms for meeting 
cietal needs, as manifested in the various types of society, all con- 
tin evolutionary advantages peculiar to themselves. The diort-lived, 
^t-breeding insects have made genetic inheritance a flexible means 
adjusting the society to the environment. The long-lived, slow- 
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breeding mammals have utilized learned behavior as a quicker mode 
of adjustment. In human beings this reliance upon learning has led 
to the emergence of culture, involving the transmission of knowledge 
and attitudes through a system of arbitrary symbols. This emergent 
has enormously deepened and complicated the original anthropoid 
society out of which human society grew. It has constituted a pro- 
tective envelope, so to speak, separating the human being from 
physical environment and creating within his society an interdepend- 
ence that superficially bears more resemblance to insect jbommuni- 
ties than to the looser mammalian groups. Among the p^uliarities 
that it introduces are specialization on the basis of training\and con 
trol on the basis of moral conformity. 

Needless to say, each type of society, having developedla strucl 
ture for meeting the primary societal needs, inevitably acquires sec| 
ondary needs relating to its particular kind of structure. As the re 
suit of a cultural mode of adaptation, for example, human societj 
has developed a great many necessities that apply to socio-culturd 
systems but to no other kinds. These secondary needs we have nq 
discussed, but so far as human society is concerned they will figu 
prominently in the subsequent treatment. 




CHAPTER I 1 I. 


SOCIAL NORMS 


ACCORDING to the last chapter the unique trait in humsin societ 
J\ — ^the thing which transforms the primate grouping into a ne 
emergent reality — is the system of symbolic communication, m sue 
a system situations can be depicted, thought about, and a^d o 
even when they are not present. This makes possible, as pointed ou 
a distinction between legitimate and illegitimate conduct; so th: 
always in human society there is what may be called a double realit 
— on the one hand a normative system embodying what ought to b( 
and on the other a factual order embodying what is. In the natui 
of the case these two orders cannot be completely identical, ijior ca 
they be completely disparate. The normative order acts, for exampli 
as a determinant (though not the only determinant) of the factui 
order. Whereas for insects and subhuman mammals actual behavic 
is determined by the interaction of inherited traits and the extern: 
environment (including other members of the same society), homa 
behavior is determined in addition by culturally acquired pattemi 
A strong element in the culturally acquired patterns is the normutiv 
element — ^the feeling that the culturally acquired patterns ougAt t 
be followed. The factual order is what it is, therefore, partly becaus 
the normative order is what it is. This becomes plainer when w 
realize that the norms often (though not always) conflict with bio 
y logical inclination. They are controls. It is through them that htunai 
society regulates the behavior of its members in such ways fliat the; 
perform activities fulfiiling societal needs — even, s ometime s, at th 
expense of organic needs. 

In turn the factual order exercises an influence on the nonnativi 
system, for the norms must always refer to events in the real wot1< 
and take into account the factual situation. Although norms represen 
in a sense an imaginaiy construct, although they are matters of atti 
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ude and sentiment, they must neveitheless if they are to have any 
sffect represent correctly the relations between real events. A rule 
equiring all men to have three wives would be valueless if the sex 
atio did not permit. A rule for which there is no real sanction often 
ails for that very reason. Similarly, a rule requiring everybody to 
)athe in salt water in order to prevent tuberculosis would be value- v 
ess if bathing in salt water had nothing to do with curing this disease, 
rhe normative system, since it aims to achieve results in the factual 
vorld, is subject to constant modification by events in that world. 

When we speak of human society, therefore, we have in mind 
lot merely the objective set of relationships between the members 
)ut the subjective set of norms as well. Unless we know both we 
;annot understand the society; for since they are not identical the 
lormative order can never be completely deduced from knowledge 
of the factual order, nor vice versa. If there were no normative order 
there could be no human society; for the innate equipment of the 
human organism is not sufficiently comprehensive or integrated to 
give automatic responses that are functionally adequate for society. 

In fact. Homo sapiens has so long lived under conditions of social 
integration that he is in the same condition as the social insects — ^i.e. 
incapable of existing alone. No human being can be entirely solitary 
from birth and survive. Only after he has enjoyed the fruits of social 
life, only when he has already become socialized, can he in rare cases 
exist apart from his social group. Man’s dependence on society, 
unlike that of the insects, is not derived from fixed innate responses 
I to mechanical social stimuli but rather from learned responses to 
meaningful stimuli. Hence his dependence on society is ultimately a >- 
dependence upon a normative order. The normative order makes the 
factual order of human society possible. 

It is only in imagination that we can talk about a human group 
apart from norms, and such a group to say the least would be char- 
acterized by Hobbes’ hypothetical state of nature, a war of all against 
all, “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’’ The human organism 
has become biologically specialized for life in a group where norma- 
tive regulation prevails. The central nervous system, notably the 
cerebrum, has teen developed to a point where the individual has 
aormous powers of learning; and in turn the inherited mechanisms 
have undergone degeneration to the point where they are inadequate 
themselves for survival. The human organism must ccmsequently 
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participate in a normatively regulated social system in order to main- 
tain its life. This fact alone would indicate that the normative element 
in human society is millions of years old. It gives to human society 
a marvelous cohesion, but a cohesion based on a different principle 
from that found in any other society. 

Though millions of years old, normative society is not yet so old 
that the human organism has become completely passive in its ad- 
iustment. On th^ contrary the organism is still resistant to normative 
:ontrol; and one of the great unsolved problems of human fife is the 
:onflict between organic inclination (mainly appetitive) akd social 
restraint (mainly normative). This is by no means the only unsolved 
jroblem, for as we shall see there are conflicts between norins them- 
selves, but it is nevertheless a fundamental one inherent in the nature 
jf cultural society. 

■The influence of the normative order in social life implies, of 
;ourse, that human beings do not simply act but that in addition they 
•eflect upon, have theories about, and pass judgment on their acts. 
Inevitably then, and ironically too, they reflect not simply on their 
lets but also upon the very normative order which forces them to 
•eflect. Thus in all human thought there is an attempt to explain the 
!ource of authority or power behind the norms. Why is it that mere 
maginings, mere feelings that things should be so, have so powerful 
in effect upon reality? The explanations have been many and vari- 
)us. Modern thinkers have frequently professed to find the source 
)f the norms in biological nature, to treat the norms as if they were 
nstincts, but this cannot be the real source because as we have just 
een it is man’s organic nature that is controlled by the normative | 
irder, rather than the normative order being derived from the or- j 
;anism. Other explanations have been in terms of ethics or religious ' 
leliefs, but ethical and religious notions are themselves a part of the 
lormative order and hence require rather than provide an explana- 
ion. Rarely have the explanations of normative order been sociologi' 
;al, but according to our view it is only by sociological analysis that 
he somce and nature of normative rules can be discovered. Such an 
inalysis would point out that normative control has arisen con* 
omitantly as human society has arisen. It has been made possible 
»y man s capacity to learn and by the development of symbolic com* 
n^cation. At the same time it has been made necessary by the 
mgencies of societal survival in the struggle between human groups. 
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[n the last analysis, then, the normative order has evolved as a part 
of human society because it helped to satisfy the fundamental societal 
needs, thus enabling societies and hence the human species to sur- 
vive. To put it differently, it would be impossible to control the nat- 
ural environment by means of culture without also controlling man 
himself. Those groups which did not maintain a normative control 
over their members could not generate enough internal cooperation 
to survive. 

So thoroughly have norms become a part of the human mode of 
existence that they are to a High degree internalized. For the indivi- 
dual growing up in a society each norm is loot necessarily an external . 
rule which he may obey or try to evade; it may be a part of himself » 
not regarded objectively at all or understood and felt as a rule, but 
simply a part of himself automatically expressed in behavior. Such 
internalized norms guide and determine his intuitive judgments of 
others and his intuitive judgments of himself. They lead to the phe- 
nomena of conscience, of guilt feelings, of striving, of elation and 
depression. They are more personal than habit, deeper than con- 
sciousness. Many of the problems of personality as well as of society 
can therefore be formulated in terms of norms and departures from 
the norms. On the other hand it is true that many norms do not 
become internalized. Many of them, indeed, do not even become 
habitual, and some of them are not even obeyed. 

Actually, however, a norm need not necessarily be carried out 
ito the letter in order to influence behavior. The fact that an individ- 
ual has striven to achieve an expected pattern alters his behavior 
from what it would have been had he never striven at all. It has been 
a frequent mistake of moralists and social theorists alike to imagine 
that absolute fidelity to the normative order is essential to society. 
Rather, it is primaiily respect for and endeavor to fulfil the norma- 
tive patterns that are necessary. Complete achievement would not 
only be impossible in the case of many norms but would be disad- 
vantageous for the society. In order to get what it needs a society 
asks for more than it expects, in much the same way that a mother 
requests better behavior from her child than she really eiqiects or 
desires. The precise ratio between requested, functionally advanta- 

ous, and actual levels of performance depends of course tqton the 
situation. Often a particular line of activity is required as a "duty” 
and the individual is definitely expected to “do his duty.” But in this 
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case the required activity may involve a moderate rather than a maxi- 
mum level of performance. The maximum may indeed be recognized 
as more desirable but not stipulated as a duty. An excellent illus- 
tration is seen in the army where decorations for heroic behavior — 
i.e. behavior “beyond the call of duty” — are given. 

It should obviously be borne in mind that norms do not apply 
equally to all members of a society or to all situations. They are ad- 
justed to the positions people hold in the social order, to the occupa- 
tions they practice, etc. What is proper for a woman is ilot always 
proper for a man. Thus expectation and performance are always 
qualified in view of the socially defined situation in which the norm 
applies. \ 

The conception of a norm implies by definition a sense o!{ obliga- 
tion. The individual in a given situation should, ought, or must fol- 
low certain behavior. Unless he makes an effort to carry out the re- 
quired pattern, the condition that the norm requires will not come 
about. The idea of resistance, of some obstacle to the norm, is clearly 
implicit in the definition. Unless there were some obstacle to over- 
come there would be no need of a sense of obligation about doing 
the thing required. Indeed, the behavior would be forthcoming any- 
way without effort, automatically; and no offering of rewards or I 
threatening of punishment would be necessary. A norm, therefore, 
admits that the stipulated pattern requires effort, and says that tli 
effort should be made. 

One can argue that all culturally transmitted behavior patten 
carry a sense of obligation and are therefore normative. If an it 
dividual learns to speak a language there is an obligation to spea 
it correctly, and if he lives among people who possess that jianguag 
there is an obligation to use it rather than some other tongue. Simi 
larly, if a man learns to practice medicine there is a sU|^ obliga 
tion to engage in that practice, and a strong obligation, once he i 
practicing, to use the most effective methods available. Most cul 
tural transmission thus imparts to the learner a sense of obligation 
Yet it is certainly true that any culture permits in certain situation 
alternative modes of behavior, and that in some of these cases tb 
amount of approval attached to the various possible patterns is sp 
proximately equal. In contemporary American culture a mao in poHi* 
society is expected to shave, and he meets some disapproval if 
fails to do so; but whether he shaves with a safety razOT, an old styl* 
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razor, or an electric razor is largely a matter of indifference. In other 
words, the choice between different patterns is sometimes left free. 
More frequently, however, the normative system prefers that one 
pattern be chosen rather than another but without absolutely insist- 
ing on it. A Hindu is not supposed to travel to a foreign country, 
but under modem conditions he is permitted to do so. 

Classification of Norms 

One cannot discuss for long the general subject of norms with- 
out making some distinction between the different types. Yet there 
are so many distinctions which cross one another that a systematic 
classification is difficult. One way is to differentiate norms on the 
basis of the kind of sanctions applied. Some rules are supported 
merely by mild disapproval of the violator, while others are sup- 
ported by physical force. This distinction is correlated to some extent 
with another one — namely, the degree of importance attached to the 
rule in the society — and with still another, the manner by which the 
rule comes into being (whether by deliberate legislation or by un- 
conscious growth). Finally there is apparently a slight correlation 
between these criteria and the degree of spontaneity with which the 
rule is followed as well as the rapidity wi^ which the rule changes. 
These correlations, however, are very rough. What sociologists have 
done is simply to group norms into several broad classes, admitting 
fiiat the various criteria of distinction overlap considerably and that 
the classification is therefore crude. In this way they usually distin- 
guish what me called folkways, mores, and law, and sometimes dif- 
ferentiate fashion, fad, convention, etiquette, and honor. We shall 
[follow this same procedure. 

\)fMkways 

Most of the patterns applied in everyday behavior consist of 
folkways. These are relatively durable, standardized practices re- 
rd^ as obligatoty in the proper situation but not absolutely obliga- 
enforced by informal social controls (gossip, ridicule, ostra-'-^ 
cism) rather than by formal complaint or coercion, and ori^ating 
an unplannied and obscure manner rather than by deliberate in- 
auguration. The grammar and vocabulary of a language, for exampte, 
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form a sy^em of verbal folkways, of most of which we are entirely 
unawarer^ikewise such things as the number of meals per day, the 
modes of preparing food, the kinds of food chosen, the regular brush- 
ing of the teeth, the use of tables, chairs, beds, etc. are all folkways. 
It is through the folkways that the business of living in a socio-cul- 
tural environment is made possible, and their unreflecting character 
makes for efiiciency and frees our minds for the more problematic 
events of life. Those folkways that are repeated often enou A become 
habits — habits of thought as well as of action — and the^come to 
form the unstated premises in our mental life. They provide a high 
degree of predictability both of our own and of others’ behWior, so 
that we feel some security and some order in life. To violate some 
of the folkways is usually possible, but it is impossible to violate all 
^ of them, for then the individual would find himself virtually excluded 
from social contact. Survival in such a circumstance would be ex- 
tremely difficult, not merely from an external or physical point of 
view but also from an internal or mental poi nt of view. The very 
reasons for nonconformity in one parHcuIaSTsituation are apt to be, 
for the individual in question, the folkways prevailing in most other 
situations. If the alpha and omega of human existence are to be found 
anywhere it is in the folkways, for we begin with them and always 
come back to them. 

Some folkways are less arbitrary than others. The folkways con- 
nected with driving a car, for example, such as steering, handling the 
knobs on the instrument panel, using the clutch, changing a tire, etc., 
are determined by the nature of the object that is dealt with. They 

techn olo gical folkways. But there are other folkways connected 
with driving a car, such as staying on the right or left side of the 
road, signaling at a turn, resisting backseat driving, offering the 
neighbors a ride, and keeping the vehicle clean, which are arbitrary 
in tiie sense that out of a number of alternatives, all either possible 
or irrelevant from a technological point of view, some are seized 
upon and made the way of behaving simply by fiat of usage. Some 
of the folkways may be made into laws, as we shall see in a moment. 
The most arbitrary folkways are of course those which relate to pure 
symbols. Thus in language, as we have seen, there is no intrinsic 
conn^tion between sound and meaning; hence the connection as 
established in the folkways is purely arbitrary; out of the trem«idous | 
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assortment of possible sounds and their combinations certain ones 
are selected and made to apply to particular objects or ideas. 

I' The sanctions of the folkwavs are themselves fo lkways. It can be 
said that societies are not caught napping, because for each violation 
of a norm there is usually some standardized procedure for punish- 
ing or otherwise discouraging the violation. But the sanctions of the 
folkways are by definition comparatively mild, consisting generally 
in informal retaliations - (usually direct or indirect expressions of 
adverse opinion). It should be noted, however, that sanctions are 
cumulative. If the same norm is persistently violated by the same 
person the retribution grows accordingly; furthermore, if the same 
person violates a large number of different norms the pimishment for 
the violation of each is likely to be greater than if he violated one 
alone. 

Like the folkways which they uphold, sanctions are limited to 
particular groups. Hence it follows that informal sanctions may not 
be effective if the person against whom they are directed is not a 
full-fledged member of the group. Thus the city fellow who wears 
loud spbrt domes in a local hamlet is likely to be criticized, but the 
criticisms may be ineffective because he does not value the good 
opinion of the village yokels. Physically he is in the local world, but 
mentally in terms of his normative system he is in the city. 

\)^ilores 

Whereas each folkway is not considered tremendously important 
and is not supported by an extremely strong sanction, each mos isi^ 
believed to be essential for social welfare and is consequently more 
strongly sanctioned. There is a greater feeling of horror about violat- 
ing a mos, a greater unwillingness to see it violated. Presumably, 
therefore the mores relate to the fundamental needs of society more 
directly than do the folkwaysy-or it would be better to say that the 
emphasis put upon a given thos is proportional, first, to the impor- 
tance of the need which the behavior serves and, second, to the 
>bstacles (either in the organism or in die environment) to meeting 
hat need. 

■ Folkways and mores are similar, however, in being of remote 
md obscure origin, unplanned, unquestioned, and relatively unchang- 
ing. They are also similar in that the sanctions are informal and com- 
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munal in nature, depending on the spontaneous reactions of the 
group rather than on the reactions of officials acting in some special 
capacity. The mores represent the hardest core of the normative sys- 
tem. The folkways are, so to speak, the protoplasm of the ceD, the 
bulky part, while the mores are the nucleus, the essential part. It is 
only when the mores are called into question that people reflect upon 
them. Ordinarily the mores are taken for granted as being a highly 
important part of the nature of things. Belief rationalizes them in the 
form of myth, ritual expresses them in the form of symbols, knd 
paction embodies them in the foriQ of right conduct. The mores lare 
morally right, their violation morally wrong. Hence the profounqest 
measuring rod of right and wrong is found precisely in the moi^s, 
which fact has given rise to the expression that the mores can make 
^anything right or anything wrong.^ In public opinion there is nc 
higher court than that of the mores themselves, and in many simple 
societies no further type of norm is needed for the proper regulation 
of the membership. ^The mores have no need of justification, because 
they exist of their own right. They are not subject to deliberate 
change or to analysis, and criticism of them draws down strong 
punishment upon the head of the critic. |rhe members of society, in 
short, share sentiments highly favorable to the mores. There is a 
sense of unreflecting solidarity among people who share the same 
mores because their sentiments are alike; and there is a sense of re- 
sistance and antagonism towards anyone with different^ ynnr es. 
Whereas foreign folkways are merelj^ disconcerting because they up- 
set old habits and familiar grooves, foreign mores are deeply dis- 
turbing because, in addition, they offend profound sentiments. 

r Taboos are mores expressed in negative form^ The rules against 
incest, for example, are in the mores, but they tell us not so much 
what relationship should prevail between parent and child, brother 
and sister, as what relationship should not prevail. On the other hand 
the rule regarding the wife’s sexual relations with men other than her 
husband is stated both positively (a wife must be sexually faithful 
to her husband) and negatively (she must not commit adultery); it 
thus involves both an exhortation and a taboo. 

Some mores refer to a relationship between two per^ns iu, a 
given situation — e.g. between husband and wife, doctor and patient, 
priest and confessor. Others, more general in character, presumably 
iWm. Graljam Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn, 1906), Chap. 15. 
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relate to a great number of different relationships and situations — 
e.g. the admonition to be honest, or brave, or industrious. In some 
cases the rule becomes so general that it does little more than state 
the desirability of observing the mores whatever the situation — e.g. 
when people are told that they should lead a good life, be free from 
sin, think no evil, or follow the golden rule. Thus we have not only 
specific mores requiring behavior of a particular kind but also gen- 
eral odes saying that whatever the specific rule, it should be obeyed. 
In this way the mores try to guarantee their own enforcement. 


Are the Folkways and Mores Sufficient? 

A question that has often been raised is this: Are the folkways 
and mores sufficient by themselves to provide social control for a 
society? At bottom this question really aims to inquire about the 
status of law and may be rephrased as follows: Is law an indispens- 
able element in social control; and is it, therefore, like the folkways 
and mores, found universally in human society? 

The answer depends to some degree on the matter of definition. 
Law may be so broadly defined that it includes the mores. But as 
defined in the present work (see the next section) it is different from 
the mores, and the question is therefore relevant. Looked at in this 
way it seems there are certain kinds of societies — ^namely, isolated 
primitive and peasant communities — ^where the folkways and mores 
are sufficient in themselves to regulate conduct. In these societies, 
often embracing only a few dozen or at most a few hundred individ- 
uals, the people know each other well, and anything that happens 
receives the attention of the whole community. Furthermore, since 
diey are not exposed to a different culture but all grow up in the 
same tradition, they tend to take a common attitude towards what- 
ever happens. Finally they are conscious of the fact that they take 
the same attitude toward any event, and this places a feeling of group 
strength behind whatever action they may take. Now, a would-be 
violator in such a community is faced with formidable obstacles. To 
begin with, he is very likely to be detected. It is difficult to steal 
property and try to use or ffispose of it in a group where everybody 
knows intimately the simple objects possessed by each individual. 
It is also difficult to murder a man without having one’s motives 
shrewdly suspected. If the offender is detected, he stands to lose a 
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great deal. He lives his life in the community, and consequently the 
opinion of his fellows means a great deal to him emotionally. Also, 
since the community is capable of acting spontaneously and unani- 
mously, he may run the risk of economic and physical injury. Con- 
sequently we find that small isolated societies often do not have any- 
thing we would call law. The folkways and mores are alone suflScient 
to provide the necessary amount of control. Indeed, the social con- 
trol may be much more complete than in societies having a well 
developed legal system. I 

A few examples will illustrate the point. The Indians of Lablrador 
depend greatly on the trapping of fur-bearing animals for a liveli- 
hood. \ 

Accordingly, for one trapper to take the game from another’s traps 
... is a serious misdeed. For this, however, there is no stated 
punishment. The victim of such theft usually takes his own means 
of attempting to identify the thief, and when his mind is made up he 
is apt to talk freely about the robbery. The discovery soon reaches 
the ears of the offender and the consequences thenceforth remain a^ 
matter of individual concern. There may be only suppressed ill- 
feeling or perhaps threats by the offended party. This is generally 
sufficient to check further poaching. . . . 

In every band there are met those whose status among their asso- 
ciates is that of the undesirable. The visitor, like myself, is warned 
against reposing trust in them. Their relatives are often ashamed of 
them. Being avoided, they forfeit the satisfaction of friendship; hence 
this becomes their punishment. As mild as all this appears to us, it 
is serious enough in these lonesome societies. And should resentment 
lead the ostracized to further deeds intensifying his unpopularity, he 
may develop into being an offender of greater magnitude — ^ultimately 
to become a social outcast. This is a more serious situation. If he 
becomes morose, it is worse for him, and he may take steps to get 
even with his associates; to take vengeance on society and finally be 
murdered.2 


The Ibans, or Sea Dyaks, of Borneo seldom infringe the mores 
of their society, 

because of the dread every person has of being cursed by someone 
he has injured. This fear operates particularly in cases of theft, 

Behavior (New York: McOraw-HiU. 
A^IlL ^ “Ethical Attributes of the Labrador Indians," 

American Anthropologist. Vol. 35 (1933), pp. 578-579 565-566 
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i^ich is consequently very infrequent. A liar is punished during his 
life, and after death by an ingenious method called tugong bula. 
Soon after his dishonesty is discovered, the people begin to pile twigs ^ 
and branches near the place where the offense occurred, and always 
thereafter all passers-by throw their contributions of sticks on the 
heap. Some of these “liars’ heaps” are very old, but the name of the 
offender is not forgotten, living on in perpetual disgrace as the name 
of his monument of shame.® 

The African Bushmen, when untouched by civilization, appar 
cntly enjoyed an entirely informal system of social control. 

This absence of any organized system of public control does not 
imply that the Bushmen have no laws. On the contrary all their 
institutions, manners and customs serve to regulate the relations 
between the members of the band, and thus to maintain law and 
order. The child at birth comes into a world where there already 
exist definite forms of organization and behaviour, of ceremonial, 
of manners and fashions, and as he grows up he falls more or less 
unconsciously into acting and thinking like those around him, and in 
this way comes to conform to social norms. There are moreover 
more or less deliberate means of impressing upon young people the 
social sentiments necessary for the maintenance of the law and order 
of the community. The education they receive in the households of 
their parents and out in the veld, and above all the highly-important 
teachings at the puberty ceremonies for boys, instruct them in tribal 
lore and tradition, inculcate social norms, and determine their activi» 
ties accordingly. 

There are, further, various sanctions by which non-fulfilment or the 
breach of any recognized custom is penalized, ... In this category 
we may place ritual sanctions, where any departure from a pre- 
scribed rule of conduct is followed automatically by evil results, 
without any direct interference on the part of the community. The 
breaking of a taboo, for instance, is held to produce serious conse- 
quences, such as death or disease or ill-luck in the chase . . . Girls 
who do not observe the restrictions imposed upon them at the time 
of puberty are believed to change into frogs, while men who are seen 
by the girls at this time become permanently fixed in whatever posi- 
tion they then occupy, and so on. And again there are numerous 
observances and avoidances associated with hunting, which if neg- 

* Thomas, op, cit.^ p. 517, quoted from a manuscript by Raymond Kenned 
Ethnology oi the Greater Sunda Islands, pp. 46M64. 
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will result in ill-success, the loss of a wounded animal, 
etc. . . . 

Other breaches of custom, however, involve the direct intervention 
o. the members of the community. In general, when disputes arise 
between the members of the band . . . there is no appeal to any 
supreme authority, for, as we have just noted, there is no such 
authority. . . . The only remedy is self-help. . . . Blood vengeance 
indeed is the principal, if not the only recognized way of dealing with 
serious offenses committed against a person even by members o^ the 
same band.* 

In this last quotation the author uses the term “law” evidently 
to mean any custom that has any sanction whatever. But it is Wear 
that the society in question has no legislative body, no judicial body, 
no central authority, and no special enforcement agency. In short, it 
lacks practically everything that we associate with law as distinct 
from mere custom. We must conclude, then, that it is regulated by 
folkways and mores, and not by law. If the term law were used to 
cover such phenomena we should be obliged to distinguish different 
y types of law — as folkways law, mores law, law law, etc. — which 
would be clumsy usage. 


Customwy Law 

There are not many societies like the African Bushmen which 
entirely lack special organization for the enforcement of the social 
rules. Most societies, including many primitive bands and all peasant 
communities, have some elements that are associated with what is 
generally called law. Usually the first such element to appear is a 
judicial body which renders judgment when cases of infraction or 
conflict arise. Thus the Hottentots, an African people closefy related 
to the Bushmen, have or did have a tribal council. Among the of- 
fences tried before this council were murder, manslau gh ter, treason, 
theft, incest, adultery, and sodomy. 

As soon as a man was known or suspected of having committed such 
an offence, every member of the kraal considered it a duty, to arrest 
him at the first opportunity, unless he succeeded in making his escape. 
Once captured he was safely held until the council assembled, adiich 

’ t 

} Schapera, The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa (London: Routledge* 1930)i 
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was always as soon as possible. The councillors sat in a circle, and 
the accused was placed in the centre, where he could hear all that 
was said and himself be heard by everybody aroimd. The accuser 
then stated his case, and produced all his proofs, supported by wit- 
nesses. The prisoner, in return, offered all means of defence the case 
would suggest, advancing any contradictory evidence at his com- 
mand, and his answer was listened to with undivided attention. The 
matter was then thoroughly discussed by the councillors, the verdict 
being arrived at by the decision of the majority. If the accused was 
acquitted, a few head of cattle from the herds of his accusers were 
adjudged to him as compensation. But if he was found guilty, and 
the headman, in whose hands the final sentence lay, pronoimced in 
favour of death, the sentence was immediately executed. The head- 
man, as chief executioner, rushed towards the criminal and felled 
him to the ground with a heavy blow of the kirri; all the other men 
then violently attacked him until he was beaten to death.” 

It is clear that the Hottentots did not have specialized policemen 
Every man in the community was supposed to exercise police func 
tions. It is also clear that they did not have a legislative body or i 
constitution. They had only an informal judicial body, a council o 
elders. This judicial body enforced certain of the communal rules— 
rules that, were it not for such specific enforcement, would be simpl; 
mores. In short, the first step in the emergence of law is generall; 
the emergence of some kind of organization for judging guilt ant 
pronouncing punishment. The community as a whole can do the rest 
The norms are not enacted but are simply part of the immemoria 
tradition of the community. 

^When the mores thus come to have some special organizatioi 
for their enforcement, we may call them laws.'^ldom are all th 
mores thus enfcvced, but only the more important ones. Since, how 
ever, tttere is no legislative body for the ena ctment of new rules nc 
previottsly part of the cpltural heritage, the law m this case shoul' 
be called “customary law.” This category then includes everythin 
between she» folkways and fully developed law. In so far as huma 
societies have had any law at all, this is what they have generall 
had. Only with the development of large-scale political organizatioi 
extensive specialization, and writing has complete or genuine hu 
come into existence. 


•Sctapera, op. cU., pp. 339-340. 
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Enacted Law 

In complex societies mere public opinion, informal force, and 
morai conscience cannot ensure order. Some form of special political 
organization becomes necessary. At first it may be nothing more than 
a headman assisted by the clan or tribal elders, but it helps to mobilize 
the group for war and to settle disputes that threaten internal unity. 
The greater its role, the more such government must command, in- 
terpret, and enforce a system of rules governing social relations. At 
first it utilizes the rules already there (the mores) and simply under- 
takes to interpret and apply them in the name of the community at 
large. It must decide what the mores are, which ones apply in a mven 
case, and what the penalty should be. In the face of growing social 
complexity and increasing group size, however, this judicial func- 
tion ceases to be sufficient. The community at large can no longer 
be expected to apprehend the criminals and carry out the penalties, 
for the people may be too scattered and too preoccupied with other 
matters. There must be created some enforcement agency — ^persons 
authorized to use force if necessary — which will assume police duties. 
Also, with conditions changing rapidly and life becoming more com- 
plicated the old mores no longer suffice to give complete guidance. 
Here one of two paths may be adopted: (1) There may arise no 
concept of enacting new rules and hence no legislating agency, but 
the courts may rely on past decisions embodying new applications 
of the old mores. Here precedent is supposedly king, but through 
legal fiction and new interpretations the law actually changes. Laws 
that are not formally enacted but are formally decided and enforced 
are sometimes called customary law, and in the case of Anglo- 
American countries, “common law.” (2) On the other hand the chief, 
king, or other governing official may frankly make new rules; or a 
special body — a. legislative council, parliament, or what not — may 
be created for this purpose. In this case the old mores are not neces- 
sarily overthrown. They may be embodied in an unwritten constitu- 
tion, a written constitution, or a continuing body of “common law.” 
They supposedly remain effective unless definitely overruled by the 
new enacted laws, and usually the enacted laws are conceived as 
somehow carrying out the spirit of the ancient mores. 

The manner of deciding what the law is depends on how it is 
made. If it is enacted law the exact wording of the statute must be 
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examined and interpreted in the light of a given case. If it is not 
enacted law its exact nature is determined by precedent, the decisions 
of prior tribunals being taken as final. In either case a written lan- 
guage is almost indispensable, in the one case to preserve the exact 
wording of the statute and in the other to store the prior decisions 
of the courts. For this reason what we regard as fully developed law 
is hardly to be found apart from the use of writing. 

It can be seen that law is a more deliberate, more clearly stated 
thing than folkways or mores. It is a product of conscious thought 
and planning, of deliberate formulation and voluntary application. 
It is not only necessitated by a complex society but it also makes 
such a society possible. Like most of the conscious and rational as- 
pects of social life law is in one sense superficial. It does not deter- 
mine the fundamental sentiments but is rather a product of them. 
For instance, the things that are first enacted into law usually began 
as mores; so that law is sometimes defined as mores given the specific 
sanction of governmental enforcement. And laws which are not sup- 
ported by the folkways and mores usually have little chance of being 
enforced. Yet superficial as they are from this point of view, laws 
perform a genuine function in giving precision, scope, and a means 
I of formal enforcement to the mores in societies where multiplicity 
of groups and interests, accumulation of culture, and improved means 
of communication have broken down the solidarity of the small com- 
munity and substituted for it a larger, more dynamic, and more 
secularized society. 

Being deliberate, the law is also highly adaptable to changing 
conditions; hence the more dynamic the society, the less is reliance 
placed on traditional customary rules and the more it is placed on 
newly enacted regulations. Thus with the coming of railroads and 
automobiles to the United States, it was impossible for their regula- 
tion to be exclusively in terms of the old folkways and mores be- 
cause, while these provided general rules of fairness and social or- 
ganization which could remain the same, they did not provide specific 
application to these new modes of transportation. Consequently a 
whole system of law sprang up to regulate them — ^the clearest ex- 
ample being the system of traffic rules governing automobiles. True, 
a great number of folkways and some mores also came into being 
surrounding these new devices, but the point is that the society be- 
came so complex and the devices were so new that deliberate regula- 
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tion became necessary — regulation in many cases devised by special- 
ists, enacted by legislators, interpreted by courts, and enforced by 
policemen. Such new law which follows current conditions lacks the 
aura of sanctity that surrounds the mores or the customary law. It 
is essentially a secularized type of norm. 

But it must be noted that there are sentiments of sanctity and 
awe with reference to the law itself as a total body. The rituals sur- 
rounding the court, such as the robe and elevated positioi^ of the 
judge, the swearing of the oath, the presence of a clerk and the 
formulae of debate and evidence, all encourage and express a sacred 
attitude toward the law as such. The judge must be addressed as 
“your honor.” “Contempt of court” itself is punishable. Undue noise 
or unseemly behavior in court is not tolerated. There is' little 
doubt, however, that the new regulatory laws are in themselves re- 
garded from a secular point of view, which encourages a tendency 
to violate them whenever a suitable opportunity offers itself. A man 
does not lose social esteem because he violates a speed law; at the 
most he merely loses time and money. Thus the law may or may 
not give officii sanction to folkways and mores; if it does not, it 
loses a certain force of sentiment which the folkways and especially 
the mores have behind them. Generally, however, the legal systen 
is buttressed by an indirect if not a direct connection with the mores, 
since the very conception of legality, of respect for authority, ol 
justice and right, are inherent in the mores. Yet when the laws an 
somehow out of line with the folkways and mores, these very self- 
same attitudes are used as a justification for disobedience to the law. 

If we ask how laws ever become instituted which are contrarj 
to the folkways and mores of a society, the answer is “pressure 
groups.” Law, by definition, is enacted or at least interpreted and 
enforced by special agencies. These special agencies represent the 
total society or total political unit. Wherever there is representation 
there is also the possibility that certain parties will gain greater con- 
trol over the representative body than other parties. Hence particular 
groups, in line with their own interests, their own folkways and 
mores, may engineer laws through the official channels which of- 
fend the sentiments of the rest of the society. A good illustration is 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
The American public, for whom drinking is rooted in the folkwaysi 
was somewhat passive during the process of enacting this amend- 
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ment. But the prohibitionist lobby was very active. It is safe to say 
that the law never represented the majority of public sentiment. 
Soon, however, the majority felt the effects of the law and a reaction 
began to assert itself which did not stop until the amendment was 
repealed. Of course, the greatest pressure group is the government 
itself. The governing group wishes to stay in power and is thus 
tempted to use the legislative machinery in its own interest. In a 
dictatorship the yielding to this temptation is painfully apparent. But 
all governments, whether democratic or dictatorial, depend to some 
extent on support and cooperation; and they try to please the organ- 
ized interests in the body politic according to the amount of legiti- 
mate or illegitimate help these may be able to give. These interests 
may often be far from representing the sentiments of the public a| 
large. 

It has frequently been asserted that in a period of change the 
law lags behind other aspects of society. This is not necessarily true. 
Often the law is utilized as an instrument of social reform and, if 
successful, of social change. The eighteenth amendment after all was 
regarded as “forward looking” when it was adopted; it was certainly 
ahead of the mores. The Wagner Labor Relations Act was probably 
ahead of the general sentiments of the public at the time it was en- 
acted. In Latin America much “enlightened” legislation has been 
passed in the 20th century, not because the bulk of the people were 
insisting on such changes but because the governing and intellectual 
. elite, which alone ran the government, was nourished on European 
and American models. How fast the law moves ahead depends on 
which pressure groups are pushing it. If the pressure group is a re- 
form league an attempt may be made to “reform society by passing 
laws.” In that case the attempt may fail because the mores are lag- 
ging behind the law. If the pressure group is conservative an attempt 
may be made to “set back the clock” by passing “reactionary” legis- 
lation. If the attempt fails it is because the mores are ahead of the 
laws. 

The only law that is likely to be always behind the times is cus- 
tomary or common law, precisely because it is closest to if not identi- 
cal with the major mores of the community. But even customary law 
may undergo changes— often by the process of legal fiction and re- 
interpretation — ^which very nearly keep step with social change gen- 
erally. Enacted law on the other hand is an important means whereby 
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a complex and changing society maintains stability despite the rapid 
alterations. Such law helps the society assimilate the changes by ad- 
justing group advantages and injuries resulting from them. It in- 
augurates some types of change that can come only from legislative 
action. Finally, by affecting the framework in which social relations 
can talfpi place, law may become an advanced instrument of social 
change on a national and international level. The dogma that the law 
always lags behind the times is like most other unqualified |general- 
izations about social change — strictly untrue. 

Institutions 

At the beginning of this chapter we spoke of a normative \order. 
So far, however, our classification of norms has not included any 
discussion of the orderly relationships between norms. It is now 
necessary to point out that the totality of folkways, mores, and laws 
in a society are related in a systematic fashion and that consequently 
a fruitful approach to understanding social structure is in terms of 
the normative system. 

Too often we are inclined to think of normative order in terms 
of logical consistency. Actually the verbal statements of the norms 
may be highly inconsistent one with the other. Admonitions may di- 
rect the individual to do exactly opposite things. For instance 
bers of the same group may be told on the one hand that th 
shall inherit the earth, and on the other that only the brave 
the fair; that celibacy is holy, yet that marriage is sacred; that 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, yet that half a loaf is better 1 
bread at all; that everyone should hitch his wagon to a star, } 
uneasy lies the head that wears the crown. These verbal formu 
however, are apt to be superficial and their inconsistencies unimpoi- 
tant, for two reasons: First, most folkways and mores are not stated 
in sufficiently accurate verbal forms to be subjected to analysis of 
their logical implications with relation to other norms. They are vague 
and hide many of their assumptions. It is only the laws, by virtue of 
their more deliberate character, which can be discussed from the 
point of view of logical consistency, and it is well known that bodies 
of law applicable to whole societies are systems in the sense that they 
permit logical analysis and tend toward mutual compatibility of the 
numerous particular laws constituting the system. Second, most folk* 
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ways and mores in contradistinction to laws are not stated verbally 
anyway. The verbal statement is not the important thing, but rather 
the sentiments and unconscious attitudes which underlie any verbal 
statements that may be made. It follows, therefore, that the place to 
look for consistency, for the order in the norms, is not in the verbal 
statements but in the applications to behavior. We may, for example, 
view the consistency of the norms from the point of view of the 
system of positions which each person holds and the relation of these 
positions to those which other persons in the society hold. This will 
be done in the next chapter. Or we may look at the normative order 
from the point of view of the elements of action — ends, means, and 
conditions — with a view to understanding how the norms embody 
themselves in action. This will be done in the chapter after the next. 
For the present it is sufficient to lay down the principle that in norms 
as applied in the factual world there is a certain amount of mutual 
dependence and order, and that on the purely normative level the 
concept ot{institutions serves better than any other to convey the 
notion of segments or parts of this normative order . ) 'v/ 

^An institution can be defined as a set of interwoven folkways, 
mores, and laws built around one or more functions. It is a part of 
the social structure, set off by the closeness of its organization and 
by the distinctness of its functions. It is therefore inclusive rather.^ 
than exclusive of the concepts previously defined; for without folk- 
ways and mores there could be no institutions. Marriage, for ex- 
ample, embraces the complex of folkways surrounding the approved 
mating of men and women, including in our culture engagement and 
wedding rings, rice throwing, the honeymoon, lifting the bride over 
the threshold, showers, etc. It also embraces certain mores — ^pre- 
marital chastity, postmarital fidelity, taking of the vows, obligation 
of support, etc. Finally, it embraces certain laws — ^license, record, 

I right of divorce for cause, protection against fraud, proper age, ab- 
; sence of prohibitive kinship bonds, etc. All of these norms taken to- 
gether form a definite structure — the institudori of marriage — which ^ 
has meaning as a whole and which, when operative in behavior, re- 
sults in the performance of certain social and individual functions 
such as reproduction and child rearing on the social side, sexual 
gratification and affection on the individual side. Similarly it can be 
said that economic, political, religious, and recreational institutions 
^ach represent a distinguishable set of interrelated folkways, mores. 
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and laws coherently organized and capable of performing distinct 
functions. In later chapters each major type of institution will be 
analyzed with this conception in mind. 

The quickest way to envisage the total social order of a society 
is to understand its major institutions and the relations between these 
institutions^Thus if a person can grasp the basic economic, poM pal, 
religious, familial, and recreational complexes i n the culture of the 
lJnited^sSeran3“can see how they are^utu all^^ he 

^iasiMstered the most salient features of our social organiza ion. The 
test, even includIngThe class structure 'ainid^ populationvaiSribu- 
tion, is a matter of filling in the details. Often the specialist dials with 
only one institutional complex, ignoring the rest. The economic his- 
torian, for example, deals only with that part of history v^ich is 
relevant to economic organization. Such specialization has the ad- 
vantage of being broad enough to give us a substantial view of the 
social order and yet narrow enough to deal minutely and realistically 
with the facts. It does not, however, give us the total picture. The 
latter — an over-all view of the entire normative structure — is apt to 
seem vague and abstract, particularly when the society under consid- 
eration is a great and heterogeneous one. Yet the over-all View is 
equally essential, and there must be some social scientists (not merely 
philosophers or literateurs) who are willing to undertake it,® The 
social anthropobgist who goes out and studies a small isolated primi- 
tive society has an easier task. It is easier for him to determine what 
lies in the society and what not, to pick out the essential features, 
■^and to grasp their interrelations; furthermore, since he is not describ- 
ing a society of which his readers are members, he cannot be checked 
and criticized so readily. The sociologist describing his own society 
can scarcely satisfy any of his readers because they all tend to look 
at the whole from the point of view of their own experience within it. 


Custom, Morality, and Religion 

In any language there are words vaguely designating different 
kinds of norms. English has many such words, including “custom,*^ 
“convention,” “etiquette,” “morality,” “usage,” “fashion,” and “fad.’’ 
The meanings overlap but they are sufficiently distinct to indicate 

Integration in the Ur^ed Sttdts 

(New York: McGraw-HUl. 1941). 
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lat there are many kinds of folkways and mores. It would be pos- 
ble to differentiate the various kinds according to the institutional 
implex of which they form a part Thus we speak of family customs, 
:onomic customs, religious customs, linguistic customs, etc. This is 
Dmmonly done and will be relevant later when we consider the 
lajor institutions. For present purposes, however, another line of 
istinction seems more appropriate. This is the line of distinction 
onveyed by the common words of our language and already used 
1 the present chapter, resting upon the degree of permanence, the 
mount of awareness, the strength of the sentiment, and the kind of 
auction characterizing the norm. 

“Custom” is a broad term embracing all of the norms classified 
s folkways and mores. It connotes long established usage and is 
lerefore frequently contrasted with what is new, as when we speak 
f “the customary way of doing things,” or say that a given innova- 
ion is “contrary to custom.” Custom refers primarily to practices 
[lat have been oft-repeated by a multitude of generations, practices 
[lat tend to be followed simply because they have been followed in 
lie past. The term is therefore clo ser to folkways than to mores , but 
t tends to convey the tradition^, automatic, mass character of both 
if them. 

“Morality” on the other hand lays stress upon the inner sense of 
)bligation, the feeling of right and wrong. It implies real sentiment 
lehind the observance of the rule and a certain amount of principle 
ind firmness of character in one’s conduct. The norm is observed 
lot si mply becau se it is trad ition al, not simply because others around 
3ne o bserve it, b ut because it con tom s to an abstract p rinciple of 
iustice. ouritv, fainics s, truth, etc . It is more self-conscious, abstract, 
i leer custom. It is therefore closer to the mores, 

he sentiment, rationalization, and consistency 
an extremely intellectual or philosophical level 
“ethic.” The latter is often related to the norms 
when we speak of “medical ethics”) or is re- 
ative systems of outstanding thinkers (as when 
s of Aristotle). 

lion stands in intimate relation to the morality 
rofess the religion. Certain of the moral tenets 
ig a supernatural origin; the powers of the other 
as supporting and cherishing these principles. 
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being ready to punish their violation and to reward their observance; 
and salvation and blessedness are interpreted in terms of the individ- 
ual’s relation to the moral ideals. Religion therefore adds something 
to morality and strengthens it by connecting it with the world lying 
beyond the senses. It often happens that not all the moral rules are 
embodied in religion. Some of the lesser rules may be conceived in 
purely secular terms. Nevertheless, there is usually a feeling that the 
supernatural world somehow is connected with the whole of group 
morality as a system. In other words the sense of guilt at having 
violated a moral principle is very close to the sense of sin even when 
the specific norm is not religiously sanctioned. When, therefOTe, we 
speak of Christian morality we mean something much broader than 
merely the Ten Commandments. \ 


Convention and Etiquette 

Convention and etiquette are both special kinds of folkways, dis- 
tinguished by a certain awareness that they have no deeper meaning 
but are merely matters of convenience in social relations. In this 
sense they stand at an opposite pole fro m morality, though they share 
with the latter an element of traditionalism. Because of their intrinsic 
meaninglessness both convention and etiquette often acquire an in- 
vidious symbolism that plays a part in class relations. 

Convention is more a matter of principle and less a matter of 
adornment than etiquette. ^It prescribes rather rigid forms which 
social relations in given situations must follow. It thus eliminates trial 
and error and hence confusion in human interaction. The rule that 
motorists must drive on the right side of the road is a convention. 
Nobody considers this a sacred rule or one involving some mystic 
principle. It is merely an agreed-upon procedure, and when one is in 
England one adjusts quite readily to driving on the left instead of the 
right. Everybody recognizes that without some such rule the highway 
would be a much more dangerous place than it is. The essential thing 
is not the particular rule but some standardized procedure by which 
mutual activities are regulated and prevented from interfering with 
each other. People are constantly forced to adjust to the presence of 
others in going about their daily business. They must go through the 
same doorways, get on and off the same public conveyances, patron- 
ize the same shops, seek the same goods. The conventions afford s 
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modus vivendi in all these situations. The fact that the relationships 
go as smoothly and automatically as they do, with a minimum of 
confusion and friction, suggests that the conventions are generally 
satisfactory. The mental subtleties as well as the physical conven- 
iences of social interaction are subject to convention, (in conversa- 
tion, for example, certain topics are ignored by tacit agreement be- 
cause they might create tension if openly expressed. Certain forms of 
speech and behavior are used to keep a relationship on a superficially 
friendly basis, when underneath there is a real antipathy or conflict 
of interest. One does not say to a man’s face what one says to his 
friends, and one does not say to his friends what one says to his 
enemies. A humane conspiracy prevails by which, except in extraordi- 
nary circumstances, a man is permitted to cherish his own illusions 
about himself. In make-believe, in humor perhaps, a person may tell 
the truth, but only because it is assumed not to be true. Without these 
conventions human intercourse would indeed be uncouth and un- 
bearable. 

fetiquette, or “good manners,” is concerned with the choice of the 
proper form for doing something. It implies that a choice is possible 
and that there is a hierarchy of the possible alternatives. For this 
reason it serves as a ready if superficial device, an external symb ol, 
by which a person’s class status may be identified. From the point of 
view of social efficiency and convenience it makes little difference 
how one disposes of one’s knife, fork, and napkin, introduces two 
strangers, or dresses for the evening meal. But from the point of view 
of punctilio it makes a great deal of difference, because it is by a 
proper or improper choice in these little matters that one’s standing 
in the social hierarchy is often judged. Etiquette is thus mainly a 
discriminating device, although it also serves as an external mani- 
festation of good intentions toward others, as in greeting, well-wish- 
ing, and other behavior classified under the heading of politeness. 


Fashion and Fad 

When we speak of folkways and mores, customs and morals, 
convention and etiquette, we think of them as relatively fixed. We 
that they do change, but the change comes so slowly that it is 
hardly perceptible. There was no precise moment, for example, when 
the pronunciation of English in the United States became suddenly 
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different from the pronunciation in England. The divergence evolved 
gradually and unconsciously, yet it has now reached such a stage that 
the two peoples have dfficulty in understanding each other. When 
phiiologists look back over the history of language, they find that 
such changes occur persistently and regularly; but within a single 
lifetime they are hardly discernible. Thus the bulk of the folkways 
and mores remain relatively permanent, and any attempted change 
in them tends to arouse emotional resistance in the public ai large. 
People feel insecure, confused, and angry when established pustom 
is “flouted” or “outraged.” 

Man does not live, however, by security alone. He yearhs for 
something new, for variety and novelty. At first it might seem that 
this desire could not be satisfied throu^ social norms, because the 
norms emphasize obligation and conformity. Yet curiously, the hu- 
man animal manages to be a conformist even when he is seeking 
change. He achieves this strange anomaly by a set of norms that de- 
mand an intense conformity while they last but which endure only 
a short time. These norms go by such names as “fashion,” “fad,” 
and “craze.” i 

Time is the very essence of fashion. The same style of dress that 
was in vogue three years ago may appear ridiculous today, and the 
style that seems so beautiful, so exquisitely appropriate today will 
inevitably appear ludicrous a few years hence. A set of old photo- 
graphs arouses our laughter. We wonder how we could have worn 
such foolish hats, such peculiar trousers, such ugly dresses, and we 
congratulate ourselves on showing much better taste now. Since we 
cannot visualize what changes the future will bring, the standard of 
today seems somehow perfect and ultimate, and so we do not hesi- 
tate to stand once more before the camera. 

The rapidity with which fashion changes introduces a certain 
emulative and invidious possibility. The new mode cannot be adopted 
simultaneously by everybody in the society. Somebody has to ^art 
it and somebody has to be the last to adopt it. Just how it starts is 
still something of a mystery requiring more sociological research to 
solve than has yet been given it. Many fashions seem to appear first 
in the upper classes, presumably started by persons who cater to 
ffiese classes. People lower in the social scale then imitate the new 
mode and thus acquire a transient identification with the elite. Being 
in fashion of cour&e involves considerable cost; one ^ows his affilu- 
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ence, alertness, and good taste by keeping up with the latest mode. 
Fashion seems to be most prominent in an open class society, where 
the symbols of status are not fixed by custom but are changeable 
and hence subject to imitation. Many fashions, however, seem to have 
little relation to class prestige. They are started by those who are 
skillful at catching the mood of the moment and are imitated simply 
because they arouse interest or give a minor degree of personal dis- 
tinction. The new song hits, for example, are adopted most quickly 
by adolescents of all classes, and they are produced by writers and 
composers who have talent and who have access to the channels of 
mass communication. Doubtless the individuals who learn a new 
tune ahead of others in their group, if the group is interested in that 
sort of thing, derive a bit of personal esteem from their alacrity; but 
many start singing the new song just because it appeals to them. 
Others of course, including many adults, acquire the new melody 
mainly because it is forced on them through endless repetition. In 
general most people are content to follow along. They are not the 
leaders of fashion, nor are they the hopeless laggards. To be com- 
pletely out of fashion in many particulars is to lose much social 
esteem, and few people care to run such a risk. 

Though fashion plays a role in the dynamic interplay of class 
relations, though it satisfies simultaneously the contrary desires for 
novelty and for conformity, it still pertains to die more superficial 
aspects of social life. The deep and abiding patterns defined in cus- 
tom and law lay down the essential structure of a society. Within 
the interstices of this structure, within the areas of indifference, 
fashion holds sway. Fashion pertains to things that can change be- 
cause they are trivial, whereas custom pertains to things that cannot 
change because they are important. Fashion stresses the change it- 
self, not what changes. “It turns the desire for novelty into social 
practice,” and “makes novelty the right and proper thing for the 
group.” ^ 

Fashion is necessarily more prevalent in modem civilized society 
than in primitive tribes or peasant commimities. Modem society has 
gone farther than any other in its positive evaluation of change, in its 
tolerance of differences, and in its cultivation of individual taste. It 
therefore places few shackles on the cycle of fashion. At the same 
time its mobile class structure with numerous ill-defined strata gives 

M. Maclver, Society (New York: Rinehart, 1937), p. 366. 
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individuals a powerful incentive to be “in the swim.” Urban life with 
its fleeting and specialized contacts makes the individual’s rating de- 
pend on readily observable externalities and thus magnifies the im- 
porvance of fashion as a status device. A man is judged not so nuich 
by his ancestry, his character, or his genuine accomplishments as 
by his automobile, his clothes, his use of English, and his manners. 
If he can keep up-to-date in these matters, though not too up-to- 
date, he will assure himself of a certain eclat. Modem soci^ also 
possesses a greater economic surplus and more leisure than other 
societies, and hence furnishes its members with the means and time 
to play with luxuries, to occupy themselves with superfluitiesl “We 
do not think of fashion in overalls; there is more of fashion m the 
body of an automobile than in its chassis; there are no fashions in 
steam shovels. Consequently, the higher the standard of living, the 
more material there is for fashion to operate upon.” ® Finally, the 
means of mass communication are more rapid in modern society 
A novelty invented anywhere among the millions may soon be knowr 
everywhere. And there are countless specialists whose talent consists 
precisely in creating novelties. Custom reigns most where isolatioi 
is greatest; fashion predominates where contact is easiest. The pot- 
pourri of cultural forms in industrial civilization, the cumulation o1 
technological invention and ideological inquiry, the rapid transmis- 
sion of “news,” all diminish the area of life controlled by custoir 
and increase the area controlled by fashion. The margin of moral in- 
difference is thus tremendously expanded, giving great freedom to flu 
play of fancy and the vagaries of fashions, fads, and crazes. 

In extreme cases, among frivolous or very sophisticated groups, 
fashion may become the main guide of life. In decadent civilizations 
it may usurp the place of morals. Thus Tacitus, in deploring the 
decline of morals in the Rome of his day, declared that ‘to corrupt 
and to be corrupted is called the fashion.’ Within its proper sphere 
fashion serves a useful social function. It introduces a common pat- 
tern into the area of indifference, an appearance or sense of likeness 
which enables people of very diverse interests and dispositions to 
meet on common ground and which makes it easier for them to 
retain beneath that surface, in harmony with one another, their 
essential individual and group characters. It has on that account a 
special significance in the extensive range of a diversified democratic 
sMacIver, op. cit., p. 367. 
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civilization. But when its control passes beyond the superficialities 
of life, it offers a poor substitute for the more established sanctions. 
For its rule is shallow and inconsequent, concerned with the form 
and not with the substance of living, devoid of conviction and of 
stability.® 

What we have said about fashion is true a fortiori of fads and 
crazes. The latter are merely special cases of fashion distinguished 
by the quickness with which they alternate, the utter superficiality of 
their content, and the irrationality and intensity of the temporary 
fascination with them. The famous dancing mania of the Middle 
Ages was a craze; the late and unlamented dance step called the 
“Lindy Hop” was a fad. By virtue of their extremity fads and crazes 
are generally limited to a smaller proportion of the population than 
is fashion. When skirts become longer, nearly every woman feels 
obligated to lengdien her own; but a new puzzle, a new game, a trick 
dance step that becomes all the rage is likely to involve the participa- 
tion of only a small segment of the populace. Conespondingly, the 
societal importance of fads and crazes is less than that of fashion in 
general. We hardly think of them as norms at all but rather as ex- 
amples of crowd behavior.*® 


Society and the Normative Order 

It should now be clear that social norms are extremely varied 
and extremely pervasive, that they are a peculiar feature of human 
society, and that they are an essential part of what we call social 
order. They have arisen as a feature of cultural adaptation. The in- 
dividual acquires them through a process of indoctrination. Some 
of them he internalizes and these become part of his personality. 
Some of them he respects because of tiieir consequences. Regardless 
of whether or not he obeys the norms completely, they influence his 
behavior and his thinking. It is largely through them that his conduct 
is regulated and integrated with the conduct of his fellows. It is 
through them that a society acquires a coherent structure and man- 
ages to get the business of group life tended to. 

( It follows that one of the most fruitful approaches to the studj 

®MacIvcr, op, cit., pp. 367-368. Quoted with permission. 

10 Edward A. Ross in his Social Psychology (New York: Macmillani 1921] 
treats fads and crazes in a chapter called “Mob Mind.” 
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of society is through the analysis of norms. When we understand the 
normative system of a society, when we knqw the folkways, mores, 
laws, and institutions, we know a great deal about that society. Con- 
sequently, the study of social norms represents one cf the funda- 
mental desiderata of the science of human sociology. ^ 

In any tribe, community, or nation, however, the number of 
specific norms is so great that a mere catalogue of them would never 
be finished. What the sociologist looks for is not such a catalogue but 
an understanding of the system of norms. He wants to know the 
more fundamental rules, to comprehend the relations betweemthem, 
and to trace their connection with other aspects of group exigence. 
He wants to understand the basic stresses and cleavages, the conflicts 
between norms and the means by which these are overcome. iMte- 
fore, he usually centers bis attenfion upon the major institutions and 
views the more specific norms as integral parts of these institutions. 
In this way he is able to see the normative order as a whole; he dees 
not miss the forest for the trees. 

Throughout the rest of this volume the “normative approach” 
(in the sense of analyzing norms and institutions, not in the s^nse 
of laying down moral imperatives) will be employed and will be 
integrated so far as possible with other fundamental approaches. The 
present chapter must be regarded as an incomplete discussion of 
normative phenomena. It has not gone far into the connection be- 
tween the individual personality and the normative order; it has not 
said 'much about religion and the moral system; it has not canvassed 
thoroughly the subject of social change in relation to normative 
rules; nor has it discussed the major institutions. These things will 
be treated later. The discussion at this point has been concerned with 
describing the nature of social norms and classifying some of the 
main types. It is merely an introduction to the analysis of norms as 
an approach to sociological understanding. 





.CHAPTER IV- 


STATUS AND ROLE 


ALL approaches to social phenomena may be drawn together in 
xtL terms of the interacting situation in which two or more per- 
sons are in contact. If, for example, one’s scientific interest is focused 
primarily on social norms, it is worthwhile looking at the situations 
in which these norms apply. Similarly, if one’s interest is directed 
toward status and role, as is the case in the present chapter, it is 
worthwhile asking how statuses and roles figure in the concrete sit- 
uation. Let us therefore, in beginning our discussion, seize the oppor- 
tunity to introduce the interacting situation as the meeting ground 
of all sociological abstractions. 




The Interacting Situation 


The essence of any social situation lies in the mutual expecta- 
tions of the participants. These expectations rest to a great extent on 
the norms applicable in the situation. Every culture evolves folkways 
and mores to cover typical situations, thus furnishing a pattern for 
the mutual expectations of the interacting parties. In this sense almost 
every situation is socially defined. Each actor has some conception 
of what he himself expects of the others, and believes he has some 
notion of what they expect of him and of what they expect that he 
expects them to expect. 

Each party’s action on the basis of the definition of the situation 
has the effect of testing the validity of his own anticipations as well 
as the anticipations of his co-actors. If his behavior seems “natural” 
in the situation — ^i.e. if it fits the anticipations of the others — they 
respond as they had planned to respond. If he in turn was correct in 
guessing their response, he then responds to their behavior in the 
®anner foreseen by himself and them. Assuming that everything 
goes smoothly” according to the mutual expectations, die mterac- 
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tion usually achieves a previsioned end and gets something accora* 
pushed. But should the action at any step prove different from that 
which was expected, the situation must be redefined — that is, the 
expectations must be altered to meet the new turn of events. With 
the situation thus redefined the interaction may go on smoothly to a 
conclusion (a conclusion not originally foreseen but never&eless 
subsequently provided for), or it may have to be redefined several 
times before the sequence of interaction is complete. The redefini- 
tions of the situation may involve increasing pleasure and cornpatibil- 
ity on the part of the actors, or they may involve growing displeasure 
and impatience. If, for instance, a traveling salesman walks \ into a 
store and the proprietor mistakes him for a customer, the relation- 
ship must be redefined by the salesman. If the goods recommi^nded 
by the salesman are disliked by the proprietor, an unfavorable 
redefinition will have to be made. If, however, it is subsequently dis- 
covered that the salesman went to the same college as the proprietor, 
a slight and pleasurable further redefinition will take place. Any 
number of incidents of this sort may transpire before the business is 
transacted and the interaction terminated. In some cases the situa- 
tion may be progressively redefined in the direction of unpleasant- 
ness. Indeed, the behavior of a participant may be such as to require 
a redefinition in terms of punishment; the response of the others 
then takes the form of retaliation. 

The actual behavior thus plays a d)mamic part in the social sit- 
aation. It is through a chain of overt responses (either symbolic or 
literal) that the process of interchange moves along, each act testing 
the various mutual expectations and forcing a constant redefinition. 
The overt behavior is always begun with respect to a defined situa- 
tion. No circumstance under which different people come together 
is totally undefined. At the very worst there are general rules capable 
of being applied to such situations — as when strangers meet. Often, 
it is time, the details of action are not very clearly defined, so tiiat 
there is an air of tentativeness about the contact. When a student 
first goes to college he experiences a certain amount of (Msorientation 
because he does not know exactly how to behave toward all the 
people he must somehow deal with, tit is quite true of course that no 
^ situation is completely defined in the sense that all the interaction is 
totally predictable, vnie nearest approach to total predictability is 
found in formal occasions, when the behavior is ntiuutely regulated 
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according to convention and when any deviation from the prescribed 
pattern is carefully avoided. Although such situations are totally de- 
fined ideologically, the concrete action may at any point introduce 
unexpected elements. 

The expectations involved in a situation are based in part on the 
norms applying to that situation. In so far as this is true the reason- 
ing runs as follows: “If such and such an act occurs, then such and 
such a response must (or should) follow.’' This is similar to scien- ^ 
tific inference, but the difference lies in the term “must” or “should.” 
In science the result follows because it could not possibly fail to 
follow. In normative thought the result follows only if the actor tries 
to achieve it. The result required by a normative rule is therefore a 
matter of intention and effort. TraflBic laws lay down the necessity of 
obeying certain signals. When the policeman gives a signal one’s car 
must behave in a certain way — not because the signal automatically 
affects the car like wind turning a windmill but because the driver, 
having perceived the signal, knows what is expected and feels a neces-^ 
sity of acting accordingly. The actor knows that if he disappoints 
the policeman’s expectations the situation will be redefined by the 
policeman in appropriately unpleasant terms. 

Not all expectations are normative in character, however. There 
is a certain factual element that helps define what will happen* One 
knows, for example, that a child of two years cannot do the things 
that an adult of thirty can do. One knows that people have motives 
for acting differently from what the norms call for, and that one 
must take account of these motives in predicting the behavior of one’s 
co-actors. The policeman trying to apprehend a man thought to be 
a criminal must be prepared to see the man resist arrest. The parent < 
must admit the possibility of misbehavior on the part of the child. 
C^y definition the concrete situation is one in which all of the factors 
determining behavior come together. The normative element is only 
one such factor. But even this element hinges on another — ^namely, 
the status of the persons involved in the situation — which brings us 
to the subject of social status, position, and role. ) 

Identity within the Situation 

Essential in the interacting situation is the identity of each par- 
ticipant, for not everybody is supposed to expect the same thing. A 
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husband expects sexual response from his wife, but not every man 
has the right to expect such a response from her. A president expects 
certain advice and help from his cabinet ministers, but nobody else 
may expect these things from them. A person therefore enters a social 
situation with an identity already established. His identity refers to 
his position, or status, within the social structure applicable to the 
given situation, and establishes his rights and obligations with refer- 
ence to others holding positions within the same structure. His posi- 
tion and consequently his identity in the particular situation result 
from all the other positions he holds in other major social structures, 
especially in the other structures most closely related to the one he is 
acting in at the moment. \ 

To aid in establishing the identity of the person, external symbols 
are frequently utilized. A common indicator, for example, is the style 
of dress. When different members of the armed services happen to 
meet, their relationships are regulated in advance by the military 
code. The individuals may be absolute strangers, yet from the uni- 
form and badges worn they can tell at a glance what their respective 
positions are and can behave accordingly. Similarly, men and women 
wear distinct costumes, and in many societies the married and un- 
married, the old and young, the merchants and craftsmen do the 
same. If the entire costume is not distinct it may be that a badge or 
emblem, style of haircut, quality or color of cloth, or some other 
minor device serves to identify the individual’s social position. 

Undoubtedly there are many mistakes and many frauds possible 
in this matter of identification, as when an unauthorized person wears 
the costume or insignia to which he has no right. A married man may 
pretend to be unmarried. A civilian may impersonate an oflScer. A' 
layman may practice medicine without a license. The mores and 
laws of the society usually condemn such fraudulent practices and 
punish the pretender when he is caught. 

In the course of an individual’s life very broad posidons are first 
acquired. He begins with a general identity — such as that of class, 
sex, and family — ^which will later govern his position in many par- 
ticular situations. As he goes through life he acquires more specific 
positions, and his actual behavior in the various situations to which 
these positions apply serves to refine and modify the initially assigned 
identity. Thus as time goes by he has for each new situation a mot® 
complete and more unique identity. Such progressive refinement gives 
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a dynamic, developmental character to his positional history. For 
instance, a male acquires certain broad rights and obligations simply 
because of his quality of maleness, and these enter to some degree 
into nearly every situation in which he participates. But his subse- 
quent personal history in day-to-day interaction contributes further 
to his social identity and differentiates him in many respects from 
other males. 

The normative system lays down the formal rights and obliga- 
tions in connection with a position. Though it permits a certain 
amount of legitimate variation within the limits imposed, it also lays 
down rules to be followed in case the individual oversteps the limits. 
[A right is a legitimate expectation entertained by a person in one 
position with respect to the behavior of a person in another posi- 
tion. From the point of view of the other person this claim repre- 
sents an obligation; “Right” and “obligation,” therefore, are simply 
different definitions of the same relationship. ^ 

Although many norms are expressed independently of particular 
positions and situations — like the simple exhortation to be honest — 
they must, when applied in behavior, vary according to the status 
of the actor and the situation he is in. Absolute honesty in the sense 
of speaking the truth on all occasions is an impossible ideal; there 
are many occasions when persons do not wish to hear the truth, 
particularly about themselves, and will penalize the person who tells 
it to them. The same is true of other absolute or abstract norms. All 
norms, no matter how expressed, are relative to the particular situa- 
tion. Which norm applies in a given case depends upon the relations 
between the statuses of the interacting persons. 

The Organization of Statuses 

An individual carries his social position around in his head, so 
to speak, and puts it into action when the appropriate occasion arises. 
Not only does he carry it in his head but others also carry it in theirs, 
because social positions are matters of reciprocal expectation and 
must be publicly and commonly conceived by everyone in tiie group. 
An indi\ddual who has a purely private conception of his status is 
; insane and socially useless. 

Each person occupies many different statuses. We sometimes 
speak of the status or the social position of a given individual, mean- 
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ing the sum total of his specific statuses and roles, especially in so 
far as they bear upon his general “social standing.” More often, 
however, we qualify our statement by giving at the same time the 
coiwext to which our statement applies. Thus we may say that Dr. 
Jones has a high standing in his profession, or that Mrs. Jones is well 
kndwn as a clubwoman. In other words we rate the person’s be- 
havior according to the norms applying to a specific status. We im- 
plicitly recognize that he has many statuses and that we are |8ing1iTig 
one out for particular mention. 

the positions occupied by a single individual constituti 
taken together an important element in his personality. Sine 
person has but so much time, energy, and ability, and since 
tivity must achieve results and satisfy needs, his system of statuses 
must be to some degree integrated. His personal efficiency, his mental 
stability and contentment depend to a large extent on the integration 
of his various social positions. 

Similarly, the total system of positions in the entire society or 
group must be reasonably well integrated. Otherwise the society or 
group could not carry on its existence.^rdinarily the various statuses 
— occupational, familial, political, religious — are so bound together 
in tenns of interlocking rights and obligations that their manifesta- 
tion in behavior gets things accomplished and the collectivity is per- 
petuated, pne of the things that is perpetuated, of course, is the sys- 
tem of positions itself. Basically the positions tend to remain the 
same; it is mainly the occupants of the positions who change. 

STATUS AND OFFICE 

For clarity one should recognize that some social positions arc, 
w to speak, in the folkways and mores whereas others are merely 
in the by-laws and rules of specific organizations. Some are general- 
ized and known to everybody; others are limited and known only 
to a few. Perhaps it will aid understanding if we give a name to each 
half of this continuum, calling the one status and the other office. 
The term status would then designate a position in the general in- 
stitutional system, recognized and supported by the ^tire society, 
spontaneously evolved rather than deliberately created, rooted in the 
foUways and mores. Office, on the other hand, would designate a 
position in a deliberately created organization, governed by specific 
and limited rules in a limited group, more generally achieved tha® 
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ascribed. An example of a status in our society would be “skilled , 
laborer”; of an oflBce, “head carpenter of the Blank Construction 
Company.” Another example of status would be “professor”; and 
of a corresponding office, “professor of government at the University 
of Arizona.” 

It can be seen that holding an office may at the same time give 
one a status. The kind of status it gives depends upon the importance, 
scope, and function of the organization of which the office is a part, 
as well as the importance of this particular office within the organiza* 
tion. A general and a private both occupy a niche in the army, but 
because of the great difference of rank their respective positions give 
them a quite different status with the public at large. Furthermore, in 
wartime when the function of the army is supremely important the 
prestige attached to all army positions tends to rise, whereas in peace- 
time it usually falls again. 

Conversely, holding a particular status may help one acquire a 
certain office. Statistics in the United States prove definitely that sons 
of professional people and wealthy businessmen have a better chance 
of attaining high positions than do sons of other kinds of men. One 
study found, for example, that “52 per cent of the children of pro- 
fessional people go to college, as contrasted with only 6 per cent of 
the children of unskilled laborers.”^ The difficulties that United 
States Negroes have in securing skilled and well paid jobs are notori- 
ous.’’ In countless ways a man’s more generalized statuses determine 
his specific offices, and the latter in turn affect his statuses. Between 
these two kinds of social position there is necessarily a close inter- 
dependence. Occupational position, for instance, is often a status and 
office both, the first when viewed from the standpoint of the general 
public, the second when viewed from the standpoint of the particular 
business or agency. The same is true of many other concrete social 
positions. 

POSITION AND ROLE 

A position, whether status or office, defines a minimum of obliga- 
tory behavior for the incumbent, but it cannot insure that the incum- 

Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Researcli, _E7rJ^ Youth, 
Their Characteristics and Prospects, Publications, Series 1, No. 24. Cited in Wm. F. 
Ogbum and Meyer F. Nimkofi, Sociology (New York; Houghton MifiSin, 1940), 
P* 314. 

*See Gunoar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York; Harpers, 1942), 
Part IV. 
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bent will carry out this behavior perfectly. If it is a position on a 
baseball team it calls for certain responses when the ball comes 
within reach of the player, but the player may perform poorly or 
' • skillfully. If it is a position in a business office it calls for intelli;gent 
responses when certain questions arise, but the person occupying the 
position may respond wisely or unwisely — ^so wisely that he may be 
promoted or so unwisely that he may be dismissed fflow an indivi dual 
actually performs in a given position, as distinc t from Jhe is 
supposed to perform, we call his rof^T he role, then, is the manner 
in which a person actually carries out the requirements of ms posi- 
tion. It is the dynamic aspect of status or office and as such is always 
influenced by factors other than the stipulations of the position itself. 
This means that from the point of view of the social structoe it 
always contains a certain novelty and unpredictability.® When we 
elect the mayor of a town we have a fair idea of what he is supposed 
to do in the office, but we can never be sure just what he will do. 
If he falls too far short of the expected behavior we may impeach 
him or we may simply fail to re-elect him. If he does more than the 
office really requires we praise him and perhaps elect him to a higher 
post. 

What leads an individual to do less or more than his duty in a 
position? One consideration is how hard he tries. We assume he will 
try to carry out at least the minimal requirements. If he does not try 
at all or for some other reason falls completely short, he does not 
occupy the position at all in a functional sense (though possibly in 
a purely formal sense). The fact that he tries is due to the normative 
element in the position. Without some feeling of obligation, some 
desire to try, there would be no effectiveness to the so-called rights 
and obligations. How devoted the person is to the given norms of 
his position and hence how hard he tries, depends of course on the 
other demands on his time and loyalty. Holding other positions with 
rights and obligations attached to them, he is forced constantly to 
avoid giving everything he has to the one status or office under con- 
siderationC.He must somehow lead a balanced life, rendering both 
to Caesar and to God. jThe laborer may deliberately do Jess than he 

*C/. G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
vreM, 1934), pp. 173-178. What Mead calls tlie “me” is the internally perceived 
imition while the “1” is the actual behavior in the position. "The reqtonse to ttot 
situation as it appears in his immediate experience is uncertain, and it is that which 
(ymstitutes the T’.” (P 175.) 
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can because his job and self-satisfaction depend not solely on how 
well he performs but on how well he stands with his union, and his 
union may be advocating a go-slow and extend-the-work policy. The 
businessman may give less than fair value received because he iden- 
tifies himself more with the profit of his company than with the bene- 
fit of the community at large. The father may neglect his wife and 
children because he wishes to put most of his time into his profes- 
sional advancement. 

But the fact that even when trying the individual always mani- 
fests variations from the expected norms, shows that a factor other 
than effort influences performance. This is the factor of capacity , 
determined both by experience and by heredity. Experience involves 
cumulative learning in previous situations', it builds up in the in- 
dividual the integrated habit systems that influence capacity to per- 
form at any current moment. Heredity influences the effect that ex- 
perience has. A feebleminded person cannot ordinarily perform well 
the duties of husband, teacher, or leader, whereas a well-endowed 
person may perform them much better than average. Some kinds of 
statuses and offices require special talents, while others require merely 
the expression of attitude and conformity to vague rules of behavior. 
The status of “grandmother” requires relatively little capacity while 
that of a concert pianist requires considerable. The degree to which 
hereditary or acquired capacity plays a part therefore varies consid- 
erably from one position to another in the social structure. 

Taken as a whole the statuses and offices of a society represent 
a distributive system in which the talents and habits of the popula- 
tion are allocated to different kinds of functions. It is through ffiem 
that the division of labor in human society is accomplished. An ef- 
ficient society so trains and distributes its individuals that the rewards 
held out as rights are sufficient to induce them to try to fulfil the 
obligations of their positions; the obligations are proportional to in- 
dividual capacities; and the expectations of different positions held 
by the same individual are not contradictory. 

STATION AND STRATUM 

Since any single individual occupies not one but many statuses 
and offices, and since for his personal and social efficiency he must 
find some coherence in the several positions he fills, we could expect 
that in any society certain positions mil tend to adhere together in 
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differeat individuals. Such is actually the case and so we may speak 
I of a station, meaning by this term a cluster of statuses and offices 
' that tend to be combined in one person as a locus and are publicly 
rec.dgnized as so combined in a great many cases. Whereas a singte 
staitus or office defines one’s position with reference to a limited sec- 
tOT of social interaction, a station embo dies one’s generalize d status 
(the sum total of one’s major positions) in the over-all social struc- 
ture. A station is therefore a recurrent combination of statutes hav- 
ing a certain degree of fixity. I 

The name that is given to a particular station often comW from 
one of the major statuses constituting it. For instance, we sometimes 
speak of the “landowning class” by which we mean more than Wmply 
landownership. We mean a whole group of rights and privileges 
which happen to be associated with landowning but are not neces- 
sarily a part of it. A man may own no land and still be a member 
of the landowning class, because he has all the other positions, that 
landowners in the given society generally have; and contrariwise a 
man may own land without being a member of the landowning class. 
Furthermore, the particular position that gives a name to the whole 
station may not itself be uniform; it may be really a name for a class 
of positions which are roughly similar and which tend to have the 
same associated positions. Thus doctor, lawyer, and professor are 
each different occupational positions, but are on about the same level 
of evaluation and accompanied by similar allied positions. A com- 
mon name, “professionals,” designating a station is therefore given 
the incumbents. 

For a mass of persons in a given society who enjoy roughly the 
same station, we can use the word stratum. Any population is com- 
monly divided into strata. In fact, specifying the strata is one of the 
most convenient and frequently used ways of giving a shorthand de- 
scription of a social structure. Such a procedure implies the existence 
of relative rank. Different stations are felt to be unequal in the public 
estimation and hence a hierarchy of strata is recognized. It is also 
known that individuals occupying the same station and hence falling 
in the same stratum tend to look at the world from the same point 
of view. They have like interests and common problems. Sometimes 
though not always they stick together, manifesting a solid 
towards persons in other strata. We may ^ak of this collective 
' ||H. when it occurs, as stratum solidarity. 
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Several types of stratified organization may be distinguished ac- 
cording to the kinds of positions constituting the station, the degree 
of stratxun solidarity, the methods by which persons reach and leave 
the station, etc. The best known types are the caste system at one 
extreme and the open class system at the other. Discussion of these 
types, however, must be deferred until the chapter on social stratifi- 
cation. 


Prestige, Esteem, and Rank 

An essential ingredient of social norms, it will be recalled, is the 
selective approval and disapproval of modes of behavior in accord- 
ance with what is expected of an individual in his social position as 
applied in a particular interacting situation. Now, however, it must 
be realized that there is still another level of invidious distinction. A 
person may perform all the duties of his position and may even be 
praised for doing this, and yet be held in low regard. A slave, for 
example, may obey his master well, yet in spite of his excellent be- 
havior he will occupy a low position. A charwoman may perform 
her tasks unusually well and receive the praises of her employer, 
yel^scarcely anybody will envy her status.^ A ghostwriter may do all 
the work on a book that comes out under another’s name, but he 
will not receive the plaudits of the crowd. Truly there is a dual sense 
in wliich people are regarded, and a clear understanding requires 
that the two aspects of the appraising process be separated. 

The secret of the matter is this: We attach an invidious value 
to the status or office as such, independently of who occupies it or 
how its requirements are carried out. At the same time we attach 
another kind of value to the individual according to how well or ill 
he fulfills the duties of whatever status he happens to be in. Ihe 
first kind of invidious value — ^the kind attached solely to the status 
or office, or ^combination of them — we may call prestige . Public 
opinion tends always to rank positions, to reter to them as hi^ or 
low, good or bad, elevated or depressed. A job is spoken of, for 
example, as giving high prestige to its holder. The status of the 
M. D., of the federal official, of the scholar and scientist is said to be 
high. A class is spoken of as “low” or “middle,” a caste is designated 
as “pariah” or “Brahmin” with obvious implications. An individual 
is insulted if he is identified with what he feels is a lower station, as 
^n an M. D. is mistaken for a dentist or a chiroptactoc. Shxh 
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evaluation has purely to do with the social structure — ^i.e. it attaches 
to the status, station, or stratum in abstraction from the individual. 
Anybody who happens to hold the position enjoys the prestige that 
goes with it. 

But it has already been pointed out that different incumbents of 
the same status or office do not fulfill its duties equally well, and that 
consequently these incumbents are not equally acclaimed by their 
associates. Since their prestige is the same by virtue of theirj occupy- 
ing similar positions, we must call by some other name the evaluati on 
nf their tn le (their actual behavior in the situation). This evaluation 
we call esteem . It refers to the invidious value attached to aqy given 
role or combination of roles. A person may hold a position of high 
prestige and yet, by virtue of his behavior in that position,\ enjoy 
little esteem. If in various positions he behaves at variance with the 
expectations then he earns the reputation of buffoon, ne’er-do-well, 
limatic, simpleton, blackguard, or what not. Esteem is thus always 
related to the expectations of a position, yet it is attached not to the 
\ position itself but to the success or failure in carrying out the stipula- 
tions of the position. 

All positions carry a certain amount of prestige, either high or 
low. But it does not follow that between any two positions there is 
an invidious distinction; they may carry the same amount of prestige. 
Sometimes the prestige scale is referred to as a scale of vertical dif- 
ferentiation (as implied by such terms as “high,” “low,” “middle,” 
“upper,” “bottom class”). Accordingly, any two positions having a 
different rank are sometimes said in sociological literature to be sepa- 
rated by vertical social distance, and a person moving from one to 
the other is said to have manifested vertical mobility. Conversely, 
two different positions having the same prestige are said to be sepa- 
rated only by horizontal social distance. While often convenient, this 
technical usage should not be taken as being anything more than an 
illustrative analogy. To speak of “social space” is like calling an 
automobile a “mechanical horse.” The analogy brings out certain 
truths, but if taken literally it leads one astray. 


Power and Position 

By power as applied to social affairs is usually meant the ^ 
termination of the behavior of others in accordance with one’s own 
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ends. The distribution of power is intimately bound up with the dis- 
tribution of statuses and offices and hence with the configuration of ^ 
stations and strata. Usually, for example, the line of power corre- 
sponds roughly with the hierarchy of prestige. Thus the whole social 
structure, the whole system of positions, may be viewed as a legiti- 
mate power system. 

Power, however, attaches in actuality not merely to the status or 
office but also to the individual independently of his position. In other 
words an individual acquire s powe grthro ugh h is role as well as 
througliJ&i5lp^)siuon.f i his can be aptly illustrated in those numerous 
situatTon^where a reversal of the alleged power relations occurs — ^in 
family relations, for instance. Thus, although the status of the pater 
familias in Roman society gave him certain rights and hence power 
over his wife, her intelligence and energy, if superior to his, could in 
fact reverse the relation and force him to play the subordinate role. 
Similarly in our own society, where parents are supposed to have 
authority over their children, we find the latter frequently tyranniz- 
ing over their gullible fathers and mothers. 

It becomes necessary, then, to distinguish between what may be 
called structural or positional power and all other kinds of power. 
The first variety may be called by its usual name, a uthorit y, and the \ 
other may be referred to simply as naked or u nauthorized pow er. 
The power that goes with authority is most clearly manifested when 
behavior is determined solely by one’s status or office — for instance, 
in formal legal relationships as contrasted to immediate and informal 
relationships. Indeed, social distance (especially of the vertical sort) 
bolsters structural authority at the expense of personal power; in- 
timacy, on the other hand, bolsters personal power at the expense of 
structural power as indicated by the saying that familiarity breeds 
contempt. 

If, therefore, we ask what the source of a man’s power is in a 
given case, the answer is that part of it comes from his statuses and 
offices and another part from his roles in these statuses and offices. 
The problem of the source of power, however, does not end here. It 
can be pushed to a more fundamental level by raising two extremely 
significant questions: First, how does a particular individual happen 
to occupy a given position and thus enjoy the authority and power 
it conveys? Second, why does the position carry the power that 
it does? The latter question will not be fully treated until we reach 
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the diapters on stratification and political institutions, but die fint 
will receive its major treatment in the following paragraphs. 


How Positions Are Filled: Ascription and Achievement 

TTie process by which the statuses in a society are constantly be- 
ing filled by the infiltration of new personnel to take the place of the 
old is sometimes called, by organic analogy, social metaboUsih. 'Such 
metabolism is fully as important to a society as digestion is to an 
organism. In both cases raw materials are being absorbed and made 
to furnish the energy that gives life to the whole structure. In the case 
of the organism it is food substances that are taken in, whereas m the 
case of society it is new individuals. ' 

Faced with a constant stream of raw material in the form of 
new babies, which it must so process and so distribute that the varie- 
gated system of interlocking adult statuses will be filled and the busi- 
ness of group living accomplished, every society is caught on what 
Linton regards as the horns of a dilemma.* On the one hand, as we 
know, the formation of the individual’s habits and attitudes begins 
at birth; consequently the earlier his training for specific statuses can 
begin, the more complete will be his eventual adjustment. For this 
reason there arises a tendency to ascribe the individual’s status at 
birth and to begin fitting him at once for the duties that will subse- 
quently be his. On the other hand, we know that no two individuals 
(not even identical twins) are inherently the same at birth. Their 
capacities differ from one to another and there is as yet no way of 
telling, diort of subsequent experience, what their peculiar capacities 
are. For this reason there arises a tendency to postpone the deter- 
mination of adult statuses until each individual has shown which 
statuses he is peculiarly fitted for. 

Here, then, are two opposite possibilities — the ascription of status 
independently of individual qualities or the achievement of status 
according to individual accomplishment — each with societal advan- 
tages and disadvantages on its side. Every society is confronted with 
the necessiQr of making an unconscious but difficult choice between 
tile two. It is possible to imagine one type of society in which status 
is exclusively ascribed and to deduce the qualities that such a society 
would have. In fact, there are some societies that go far in this di- 

* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Centuiy, 1936), p. 
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recticm. It is equally possible to imagine another type of society in 
which status is exclusively achieved and to deduce the qualities that 
it would have. But the truth is that no human society seizes either 
horn of the dilemma completely. Every known society makes smne 
use of both principles. The question really boils down, then, to what 
is the degree of ascription and achievement in any given case, and 
also what types of statuses lend themselves to one or the other kind 
of recruitment. 

Ascribed Status 

The fabrication of the infant for future positions must begin as 
soon as possible. Socialization is at best a long and tedious process, 
one that is never perfectly achieved. It pays to begin the training as 
soon as possible when the child is in its most plastic stage. Further- 
more, the child cannot be left culturally vacant for any extended 
period of time. Except in complete isolation he will acquire culture 
one way or the other whether he is deliberately trained or not. Nor 
can he be trained for his more general initial statuses without some 
regard for the narrower ones that he must eventually fill. The process 
of socialization must begin at once. 

Paradoxically, however, the fabrication of the child for future 
statuses cannot begin until he already has a status. This is due to the 
fact that the work of socialization, if it is to be accomplished, must 
be assigned to particular persons whose responsibilities and rights 
with respect to the infant are clearly defined and who are motivated 
by various social mechanisms to perform the appropriate tasks. Such 
assignment, such arbitrary connection of the child with persons who 
already have a status in the social structure, immediately gives the 
infant membership in the society and a specific place in die system 
of statuses. The statuses he receives at diis time, some temporary and 
some permanent, are clearly ascribed statuses because the infant has 
certainly not achieved them. 

These initial statuses, since they are ascribed at birth, are of 
course j^ven at precisely the rime when society knows least about 
the potentialities of the individual concerned. Indeed, the human raw 
material seems discoura^ngly homogeneous whereas the statuses con- 

B Parts of this section are taken almost verbatim from Kingsley Davis, ChSd 

the Social Stmcture/* Journal of Educational Sociology, VoL 14 (Dec. 1940), 
PP* 217-229. 
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stituting the social structure are highly diff^ehtiated. Although there 
are undoubtedly differences of capacity between infants, these lie 
Mdden only to be revealed by the subsequent process of socializa- 
tion which itself requires that the child first be placed. It follows then 
that the placing of the infant is arbitrary, a matter not of pure acci- 
dent certainly but at least of blind social rule. And it is no mitigation 
^ of this fact to realize that the statuses thus ascribed, precisely be- 
cause they come first, tend to be the most important in the Individ- 
ual’s life. They determine and limit the range of statuses which he 
may subsequently achieve or try to achieve. \ 

However blind and arbitrary the ascription of statuses lAay be 
from the point of view of innate capacity, it is nonetheless doQe ac- 
cording to a certain unconscious order — an order varying from one 
society to another and yet everywhere having an underlying uni- 
formity. The rationale of the process can be seen by raising this 
question: What is there about the infant that a society can use as a 
basis for the arbitrary assignment of status? The newborn baby is so 
undifferentiated, so inscrutable as to its future capabilities that one 
wonders what a society does or can seize upon as a basis for iiRme- 
diate status ascription,^ The answer is that there is little indeed to 
serve such a purpose. What little there is can be reduced to four 
categories, viz. sex, age, age relationship, and kinship. Let us discuss 
each of these. 

SEX 

' The infant’s sex is a definite, highly visible physiological fact 
which appears at birth and remains fixed for life. It provides a uni- 
versally applicable dichotomy for dividing all individuals into two per- 
manent classes, male and female. It also denotes on the part of each 
class a differential but complementary system of biological traits and 
processes which during a long period of the person’s life will be as- 
sociated with reproductive functions. The biological system, further- 
more, is characterized by the peculiar primate reproductive physiol- 
ogy previously mentioned, leading to continuous sexual interest and 
elaborate sexual conditioning and harboring a libidinous urge tre- 
mendously significant in human motivation. Sex difference is conse- 
quently a very convenient, not wholly fortuitous basis for the ascrip- 
tion of lifetime statuses. This is why in every society it is utilized not 
only for assigning definite statuses but also for giving monopolies on 
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achieved statuses — ^which means in effect that many otherwise 
achieved positions are at the same time sex-ascribed. 

Given this functional ascription on the basis of sex it seems in- 
evitable that an evaluative ascription should also be made, one sex | 
receiving more prestige than the other. Social position, as we have 
seen, is seldom merely a matter of prescribed activities. It is usually 
also a matter of invidious judgment as well. 

The great error in interpreting the ascription of status on the 
basis of sex (as in other cases of ascription) is to assume that the | 
ascribed behavior springs from the biological qualities of the groups 
concerned. In many sfocieties the male-female division of statuses is 
rationalized in terms of \the alleged inherent ti'aits of men and women. 
In Western culture, forjnstance, women were long pictured as natu- 
rally more stupid, delicate, emotional, intuitive, religious, and monog- 
amous than men. This notion justified women’s exclusion from higher 
education and better occupations, their disbarment from certain 
property rights, their submission to the double standard of morality, 
and their subordination to men generally. Psychology once talked of 
masculine and feminine “instincts.” 

Such ideas do contain a grain of truth, since the division of status 
is related to the different function of the two sexes in reproduction. 
But they go too far in assuming that each sex possesses biological 
attributes that explain directly the behavior ascribed to it. The error 
in such an assumption can be shown by two facts: first, that the 
genetic differences between men and women are not great enough to 
explain the social differences between them; second, that the social 
differences themselves are not fixed but change from one society to 
another and from one time to another. When these facts are under- 
stood it becomes plain that sex is in many respects merely an arbi- ^ 
trary device, a convenient peg for the ascription of status, and is 
used in social organization simply because it is apparent at birth and 
remains fixed for life. 

In spite of obvious physiological differences it is easy to exag- 
gerate the hereditary disparity between men and women. The heredity 
of the female, after all, is the same as that of the male in 46 of the 
} chromosomes, and just how much effect the female’s extra “X”^ 
chromosome has is a matter of dispute.^ Above all it is easy to exag- 

^ For an excellent popular summary of recent knowledge on sex differences, see 
Amram Scheinfeid, Women and Men (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943). 
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gerate the number of physical differences between the two that coulc 
in any way determine social behavior. There seem to be only two 
tile female’s lesser physical strength and her bodily specialization fo 
reproduction. In the matter of physical strength there is considerabl 
overlapping, but the average man can whip the average woman; per 
haps this is a factor in the general prevalence of masculine dominano 
in both human and anthropoid societies. Yet human society has Ion, 
been institutionalized to the point where individuals do not /get thei 
{.status simply by virtue of physical strength. The presideiit of th' 
United States is not invariably a prize fighter. Also, the insatutiona 
subordination of women seems in some cases more complete tiiai 
sheer physical dominance would make it. The binding of women’ 
feet in old China or the seclusion of women in India was dcme ac 
cording to moral prescription, not according to physical coercion 
Furthermore, such practices were not thought of as “subordination 
by the parties concerned. They did not necessarily imply a conflic 
of wills such as physical combat assumes. This is proved by the fac 
that women are often the staunchest supporters of the very custom 
. that “liberals” consider to be “enslaving” them. It is thus a mistab 
to think that a dependent position is always resented by the depend 
ent person. The women whose feet were bound in China or wh( 
were shut up in the zenana in India did not feel “enslaved.” Insteac 
they feh proud of their condition, because both footbinding an< 
purdah were regarded as marks of upper-class position. 

One should remember, too, that formal authority does not alway: 
mean actual dominance. Insofar as women have qualities that mei 
de^e and for which men compete, they can procure advantages foi 
themselves despite their social position. Indeed it is asto nishing hov 
much they are able tc gain in the face of physical and institutioaa 
d(»ninance by men. They do it through shrewd manipulation of the 
male, often controlling through him the organization that he himseli 
is supposed to control. Catherine the Great was not the only mistress 
I to rule an empire, nor Helen the only woman to cause a war. 

The secret both of woman’s physical weakness and of her usual 
assignment of status is her child-bearing function. Forced to carry 
the parasitic embryo in her body for an extended time and to nurse 
the helpless young for a period thereafter, she is limited as to what 
Ae can do. As in most mammalian species her whole body is special* 
ized to some extent for reproduction whereas the male, with bis 
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readier strength but shorter life-span, is specialized for fighting. It is 
not surprising, then, that the tasks usually associated with woman- 
hood are those most compatible with reproduction. Keeping house, 
cooking, gardening, sewing, making pots, etc., all fit with bearing and 
rearing children. Hunting, fishing, fighting, herding cattle — ^particu- 
larly if they require long trips and great physical exertion — ^are not 
so compatible and tend to be allocated to men. 

To explain such a recurrent though by no means universal divi- 
sion of labor, one does not need to assume that males and females 
have hereditary traits directly expressing themselves in social be- 
havior. Possibly there are sex differences in personality and mental- , 
ity; this is a matter of dispute and research. But if they exist they 
are so slight that social organization need not conform to them, and 
in fact their relevance to social organization is questionable anyway. 
The fact that women’s occupations are more frequently those that 
an be pursued in or near the home does not mean that women 
lave a “home-making instinct.” It means simply that social efii- 
iency is served by ascribing to women such occupations as will not 
ntcrfere with child-bearing.^obody inherits a social position biologi-* 
aliy^ It seems plausible, Aen, to regard woman’s reproductive func- 
ion rather tiian her alleged personality traits as the key to her as- 
jgnment of status. She is given the kind of tasks that accord with 
his function, not the kind that agree with her “feminine personality.” 
'emininity is defined by the ascribed status, not vice versa. Seldom 
vill women be placed in armies as regular fighting personnel; seldom 
ivill they be given occupations that take them far away from home 
or long periods; seldom will they be assigned to violent tasks require 
ng physical exertion, exposure to bodily injury, and sheer physical 
strength. Rather, they will be assigned to tasks that permit them to 
remain close to home, do not seriously interfere with pregnancy, re- 
quire routine endurance rather than sudden exertion, and relate most 
closely to the care of children. (Today in the United States a few 
women become practicing physicians, but they generally specialize in 
obstetrics or children’s maladies.) For this reason female work is 
more uniform and more circumscribed from society to society than is 
ihat of men. 

Actually, however, the division of labor is never precisely the 
in any two cultures. In some cultures the men build the houses, 
m others the women do so. In some cases the men dress killed ani- 
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mals, in others the women dress them. In some tribes the men serve 
as magicians, in others the women do so. The only universal fact is 
that everywhere there is specialization on the basis of sex, and that 
this specialization tends to be compatible with child-bearing and 
child-tending on the part of women. The following description of the 
people of Lesu in the South Seas is fairly typical: 

Men have one kind of work and women another, and a third may be 
done by either one of them or jointly. ... It is the men who have 
the strenuous job of clearing the dense jungle ground, and it p the 
women who come later and plant on it. It is the women who cook, 
while the men bring in the firewood and make the fires. Even in the 
cooking there is a division, for the men prepare the animals to be 
baked, while the women’s cooking is restricted to the vegetkble 
portions of the meal — ^taro and yams. It is the men who go forth 
into the sea with the nets and spears to catch the fish, while the 
women content themselves with catching crabs off the reef. It is the 
women who feed the pigs, carry the water, and keep the house clean, 
while the men go into the bush and hunt wild pigs. It is the men who 
build the houses and keep them in repair, but the women carry the 
heavy burdens on their backs. There are joint occupations such as 
taking care of the children, the making of magic, and minor detailed 
work like the basket-making. Carving and most of the objects of 
material culture are made by the men. . . . 

On the major occupations this demarcation is rigid. No woman ever 
goes fishing and no man ever scrapes taro. But in some of the less 
important tasks there may be exceptions. If a woman is very tired 
her husband may go to the beach and fill the hollow bamboo stems 
with water for her. This was taken for granted, and when I saw it 
happen several times there was no ridicule.'*^ 

In our own culture the particular statuses assigned to women have 
changed greatly, but the fact of a division of labor between the sexes 
is still with us. Today in the occupational sphere it is not so much 
that women are categorically excluded (though that is the case in 
coal mining, structural steel work, underwater tunneling, etc.) as it 
is that they are handicapped in competition (e.g. in medicine, law, 
college teaching) and must accept lower wages and less prestige for 
the^ same amount of work. In other words, their ascribed statuses 
limit their attainment of achieved statuses. It seems doubtful that the 
*Compan^ Ini Hortcnse Powderraaker, by permission of W. W. 
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ascription of status according to sex will ever disappear from society 
or that any particular kind of division by sex will persist forever. 

AGE 

Among the various bases for die ascription of status, age holds 
a peculiar place. Like sex, it is a definite, highly visible physiological 
fact apparent at birth. The baby’s zero age does not distinguish him 
from other infants but it does separate him from older persons. Un- 
like sex, however, age is a steadUy changing condition and therefore 
cannot give rise to permanent lifetime statuses. Each individual, if 
he lives, must eventually abandon any given category. The only way 
age can give a permanent status is in terms of an age relationship be- 
tween given persons (e.g. between parent and child, elder brother 
and younger brother, senior member and junior member) in which 
case it is the time interval between the parties and not age itself that 
remains fixed. The feature of variability makes age totally imprac- 
tical as a basis of caste and, in contrast to race or sex differentia- 
tion, minimizes the development of a characteristic personality for 
each rung in the scale. 

Furthermore, except in terms of an age relationship, age is not 
a dichotomy but a continuum which can provide a basis for several 
rather than two general statuses. It is a continuum with infinitely 
small gradations, yet if too many (fistinctions are made within this 
continuum age loses its character of high visibility (small differences 
of chronological age being hard to detect) and its character of in- 
trinsic social relevance (for only in terms of broad age grades can 
there be an intrinsic connection between the physical condition and 
the social condition associated with age). Hence there are usually 
only a few age statuses — ^fixed in the culture but not permanently for 
the person — ^through which, if he lives, every individual passes. These 
stages must usually be characterized by definite manifestations such 
as those of infancy, childhood, puberty, maturity, and old age. No 
matter how broadly they are conceived, however, the grades overlap 
and the classification becomes arbitrary. Most age statuses that pur- 
port to be based on physiology are in reality dependent to an equal 

greater degree on social events and attitudes that have at best only 
a rough correlation witii actual age. 

There are often various specialized series of positions which are 
[assigned somewhat on the basis of age but which involve the par- 
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licipation of only limited groups. Some of these, including many oc- 
cupational careers in modem society, lead through well-established 
age rungs in some particular direction such as higher pay and re- 
sponsibilily. More abundant in complex societies, such sequences are 
not quite so much a matter of age as the more generalized age 
statuses, because achievement plays a greater part in the attainment 
of each rank. In a bureaucratized business concern, for example, a 
man is usually promoted according to seniority; but a person who is 
far below the average in ability may not be promoted at all while 
one who is far above the average may go ahead more rapidlv than 
usual. Similarly, universities usually select for a president a man with 
a long distinguished career behind him, but sometimes they! seize 
upon an unusually talented younger man and hope that his you&ful 
drive will more than compensate for any errors of judgment thm he 
may make. 

Mention of these specialized age series brings us back to our 
original problem, for at the inception of an individual’s life there is 
no intrinsic evidence as to which series he should traverse. The initial 
statuses ascribed to him are all on the basis of traits such as sex, age 
relationship, and kinship, which are arbitrary so far as the actual 
potentialities of the individual are concerned. The kind of age status 
involved in the seniority principle as seen in organized labor, busi- 
ness establishments, and government agencies implies that a type of 
career line has already been chosen by the individual and that, by 
staying on the job, he has acquired at least a minimum aptitude. But 
the statuses given at birth are purely ascribed; the element of choice 
and the element of experience do not enter. The baby’s zero age is 
taken as a reference point simply because it is an obvious physical 
fact of great social significance. At later ages, like other ascribed 
statuses given later in life, the age statuses begin to have a more defi- 
nite content and a greater diversification. In other words, the statuses 
ascribed to the devetoped individual inevitably have in them an ele- 
ment of experience and perhaps of achievement which the statuses 
ascribed at birth cannot We. 

All societies recognize age as a basis of status, but some of them 
emphasize it more than others do. It is well known, for exmnple, that 
in the old culture of China and Japan a great deal depended on the 
person’s age whereas in modem Western socie^ much Jess d^nds 
^ on it. 
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Many generations of Chinese children were brought up on The 
Twenty-Four Examples of Filial Piety. Wu Mang, who let himself 
be eaten by mosquitos in order to divert them from his parents; Lao 
Laitze, who at the age of seventy put on his gaily colored child’s 
clothes and played with toys to make his parents happy; Wang 
Hsiang, who during the summer fanned his father’s bed and during 
the winter warmed it with his body, and twenty-one other equally 
filial characters were presented in this book as models for imi- 
tation.® 

Contrast the following attitude of Japanese women in the late nine^ 
teenth century with that found among American women today: 

No Japanese woman is ashamed to show that she is getting along in 
years, but all take pains that every detail of the dress and coiffure 
shall show the full age of the wearer. The baby girl is dressed in the 
brightest of colors and the largest of patterns, and looks like a gay 
butterfly or tropical bird. As she grows older, colors become quieter, 
figures smaller, stripes narrower, until in old age she becomes a little 
gray moth or plain-colored sparrow. By the sophisticated eye, a 
woman’s age can be told with considerable accuracy by the various 
little things about her costume, and no woman cares to appear 
younger than her real age, or hesitates to tell with entire frankness 
the number of years that have passed over her head.® 

Age status would be exhibited in its purest form if it were not 
limited by any other basis of status. As a matter of fact, however, it 
is always limited by sex status since in all known cultures men and 
women of the same age are treated differently. It tends also to be 
limited by kinship status. In the Chinese and Japanese cases it was 
clearly tied to kinship, for the stress was upon filial piety and in 
particular upon the father-son relationship. In some primitive tribes, 
however, everybody of roughly the same age and sex is regarded as 
belonging to a certain organized social group, a phenomenon called 
age-grading by the social anthropologists. 

Among the Masai (an African people) for example, every male 
passed through three recognized stages: boy, warrior, and elder. The 
status of boy was lost when he passed through the puberty rite 

®01ga Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946), pp. 24-25. 

® Alice Mabel Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1891). pp. 119-120. 
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(circumcision). During his initiation and the healing of the wound 
he was regarded as a neophyte (“recluse”), and for two 'years there- 
after as an apprentice (“shaved one”). Then until age 28 or 30 he 
figured as a full-fledged warrior, the most coveted status in the tribe. 
During the bachelor-warrior stage the young men lived together in a 
separate kraal, being thus spatially separated from the rest of the 
community. Living with them, however, were their paramours, the 
immature girls. Each warrior had his favorite mistress who tended 
his cattle and made his personal ornaments but who was never identi- 
cal with the girl betrothed to him in his childhood. Finally, (at about 
age 30 each man settled down in a separate establishment, taking 
his fiancde as wife provided she had not in the meantime suffered the 
disgrace of pregnancy. He then held the status of an elder ^til his 
death, \ 

The Masai women passed through a roughly corresponding series 
of age statuses. As an equivalent of the boys’ circumcision they un- 
derwent clitoridectomy after the first menses and were known as 
novices until the wound healed. After that they acquired a new 
status involving marriage and lasting until the menopause. With the 
menopause another age status was entered — a status that lasted until 
the woman’s hair turned white. 

The different age statuses were associated with distinctive usages. 
Unrelated persons addressed one another by terms signifying their 
respective age statuses. Married women were distinguished by iron 
necklaces, iron earrings, long garments. The bachelor warriors car- 
ried the sword, spear, club, and shield distinctive of their rank, wore 
a special costume, subsisted entirely on meat, milk, and blood, ab- 
stained from intoxicants, and lived in a special compound. Among 
the elders those old enough to have circumcised children were privi- 
leged to wear a special kind of earring. 

The use of age as an organizing principle did not stop here, how- 
ever, for the Masai had something roughly corresponding to the 
phenomenon of “class spirit” in American private colleges. Circum- 
cisions did not take place regularly but occurred only during alternate 
quadrennia. Individuals circumcised during one quadrennium were 
regarded as those of the “right-handed” circumcirion, while ffiose 
circumcised during the subsequent quadrennium (roughly eight years 
later) were of the “left-handed” classifioation. A ri gh t-handed age 
class and the immediately following left-handed one together con- 
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stituted a “generation.” As soon as a circumcised group had recov- 
ered from the experience they tried to secure a name for themselves, 
a distinctive design for their shields, and a separate kraal. No sooner, 
however, did the novices attempt this than the older warriors would 
swoop down on them. There would follow a struggle, and if the older 
warriors were victorious the establishment of the new group would 
take a longer time. When all members of the older age-class had 
married and discarded the bachelors’ kraal, they would collectively 
assume the rank of elders, leaving their successors in sole possession 
of the warrior’s status. Throughout their subsequent life they would 
stick closely together. The customs of the Masai emphasized the 
solidarity of the age-class. For example, girls initiated during a cer- 
tain quadrennium were reckoned as belonging to the age-class of the 
boys circumcised during that period; consequently the boys of that 
class could freely have sexual relations with them whereas it was 
forbidden to have such relations with a woman of the father’s class. 
A visitor from another district at once entered the kraal of an age- 
mate who withdrew from the hut leaving his guest to sleep with his 
wife; there was no choice in the matter, for an unobliging host in- 
curred the curse of his age-mates. A wife mistreated by her husband 
could seek refuge with one of his age-mates. A widow or divorcee 
could consort with her husband’s fellow class members but with no 
one else.*® 

Generally a society recognizes at least tour age periods; infancy, 
childhood, maturity, and old age. Many societies have in addition 
two other peculiar age periods to which they attach importance — 
namely, the unborn and the dead. The unborn may be believed to 
be the spirits of departed ancestors. The primitive Australians, for 
example, thought these spirits dwelt in the clan’s totemic water hole 
and that one entering the womb of a woman was later born as a 
member of the clan. The Hindus think of the unborn in a vague way 
as the spirits of persons or animals who lived in former incarnations. 
Sometimes unborn children are betrothed to other unborn children 
according to some pattern of arranging marriages. 

10 This account of the Masai age-grading system is paraphrased from Robt. H. 
Lowie, Erim/rtve Society (New York: Liveright, 1920), pp. 50-51, 210-275. Lowie 
took his material from the works of Hollis and Marker, to which he refers. Reliance 
upon age-grading is very prominent in African societies and has figured in tribal 
military affairs. Cf. 1. Schapera, A Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 28-30, 18.5-187. 
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The transition from the status of the unborn to the status of the 
living is marked by ceremonies and taboos surrounding the act of 
birth. Among the Chinese and Greeks as well as many other peoples 
the infant was not thought to be a member of the society until he bad 
been ceremonially recognized by the father. Before that moment he 
could be killed (infanticide) with little compunction if circumstances 
warranted. 

The transition from infancy to childhood is a smooth one and 
is seldom socially stressed. The change from childhood to Adulthood, 
however, is marked by rather rapid and obvious physiological changes 
and by a change from an attitude of absorbing the culture lo one of 
active participation in it. This change is therefore very wideW recog- 
nized in ceremony, custom, and law. An extreme recognition U repre- 
sented by so-called puberty rites (as seen in the case of the Masai) 
by which the entire status of the person is changed during a com- 
paratively brief but dramatic round of ritual observances. In many 
cases marriage follows almost immediately upon this change, and so 
increases the social importance of the tran^tion. In other cases, as 
among the Masai and in most civilized societies, marriage comes later 
— ^giving rise to a brief and often conflictful period of unmarried 
adulthood. Modem society places a great strain upon the transition 
from childhood to adulthood for four reasons. First, the culture is so 
complex that the period of learning and of dependence is prolonged 
far beyond the period of physiological maturation, often into middle 
age. Second, the recognition of social competence does not come all 
at once in every sphere of activity but arrives in a disjointed and 
partial fashion. The age at which a young person can marry, for 
example, is usually prior to the age at which he can vote; the age 
at which he can make a legal contract is often different from the age 
at which he can take a job or finish his education. Third, the emanci- 
pation from parental authority is not marked by a universally recog- 
nized and publicly expressed series of steps, but is a matter of private 
definition in each family. As a result there is often competition and 
conflict, the parents attempting to hold on to their authority for the 
good of the children, the children trying to free themselves from 
parental dominance and yet hold on to the advantages — financial and 
otherwise — ^which the parents still have to offer. Fourth, the interval 
between sexual maturity and marriage is prolonged but an attempt 
is made to prevent premarital sexual relations. In Ireland, Sweden, 
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and England, for example, the average age of marriage is in the late 
twenties or early thirties — about fifteen years after puberty. The 
prolongation of the unmarried state and disapproval of premarital 
intercourse introduce an element of sexual strain that complicates an 
otherwise difficult situation. All in all, then, the so-called period of 
adolescence in our society is defined as a major problem, whereas in 
some other societies it is no problem at all.“ 

The passage of individuals from adulthood to old age is so im- 
perceptible and so variable from one individual to another that it 
seldom receives explicit social recognition. The menopause in women 
and the gradually lessening sexual power in men usually come sev- 
eral years or even decades before physical vigor is lost. Nevertheless, 
there are societies in which the transition to the old age status is defi- 
nite and the status itself socially distinguished. In Japan, for example, 
it was customary for the father to surrender his powers formally to 
his son and after this to enter a period of voluntary retirement. Many 
American universities have adopted the custom of compulsory retire- 
ment at a given age. The arbitrariness of such social definitions can 
be seen from the fact that some men are senile long before their 
retirement, others mentally vigorous long afterwards. Among some 
peoples the aged are made to work hard and are disesteemed and 
neglected. In extreme cases they are simply abandoned and hence 
meet death (although, as among the Eskimo, this is not necessarily 
a sign of disrespect). In cases at the opposite extreme, as in China, 
the old receive a reverence and deference that place them in a very 
high position. 

In settled cultures where sedentary rather than warlike or preda- 
tory pursuits are followed, there is a tendency for an individual’s 
power and prestige to increase with age. The young person despite 
his greater physical and mental capacity is forced to defer to people 
whose organic capacities are less than his. The latter, by virtue of 
having held a position early in life, are able to continue to hold it 
later in life and by virtue of it to acquire other positions of even 
greater influence. Furthermore, because of the endlessness of the 

i^For further analysis of the status of the adolescent in our society, see 
Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Parent- Youth Conflict,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 5 (August 1940), pp. 523-535; and “Adolescence and the Social Struc- 
ture,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, VoL 230 
(November 1944), pp. 8-16. Citation to the literature will be found in these articles, 
bee also Chap. 8 of the present volume. 
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educational process in a complex culture they are in a way better 
qualified for responsible positions. Their qualification, however, is a 
socially acquired and not a biologically maturing qualification. It is 
based on knowledge and experience, both necessary for successful 
political and administrative decisions. Thus in a sense (the physical 
sense) the community does not utilize its great men until fiiey are 
already past their prime; but in another sense (the social sense) it 
utilizes them at the peak of their greatness — in what one might call 
their administrative or sociological maturity. The principle bf senior- 
ity is therefore no accident. The charge is frequently made that the 
old hang on to their positions as vested interests and that this is 
the explanation of the subordination of youth to age. That older 
persons seek to hold their power is generally true, but thelir desire 
does not explain the fact that they can do so. They are able to hold 
their power because they have a kind of superiority — a superiority 
developed and buttressed by the ascription of status on the basis of 
age in an organized society, but a superiority nonetheless. 

Because the living are descended both physically and socially 
from the dead and because they too will soon be among the dead, 
there is an inevitable tendency to give the dead a status in society. 
In Western society the dead are memorialized primarily in relation 
to their achievements while living. Their status is therefore to a large 
extent an achieved status. In other societies, however, they are given 
a status in death that depends simply on their being dead. This is 
true in those cultures where ancestor worship is practiced and where 
the dead are thought of as hovering near and taking a continued 
interest in human affairs. 

Thus a Tanala clan has two sections which are equally real to its 
members, the living and the dead. In spite of rather half-hearted 
attempts by the living to explain to the dead that they are dead and 
to discourage their return, they remain an integral part of the clan. 
'They must be informed of all important events, invited to all clan 
ceremonies, and remembered at every meal. In return they allow 
themselves to be consulted, take an active and helpful interest in the 
affairs of the community, and act as highly efficient guardians of the 
group’s mores. They carry over into their new status the con- 
servatism characteristic of the aged, and their invisible presence and 
constant watchfulness does more than anything else to ensure the 
good behavior of the living and to discourage innovations.^^ 
la Linton, op. cit, pp. 121-122. 
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In addition to sex and age another characteristic of the raw infant 
which can be utilized in giving him an initial status is kinship, his 
relation to his parents and siblings. The simplest form of ascription on 
this basis is the identification of the infant’s status in the community 
with that of his parents. Even more than in the previous cases men- 
tioned, such ascription is highly arbitrary. There is no necessary rela- * 
tion between the capacities of the parents and those of the offspring. 
Brilliant parents may have stupid children and vice versa. The so- 
cially ascribed identity between parent and child is therefore more 
complete than the genetics of inheritance would warrant. Conse- 
quently the universal tendency to ascribe status on the basis of this 
identity cannot be explained in terms of biological fact, as the apol- 
ogists of class rigidity have sometimes attempted to do. It must be 
explained in terms of sociological principles; and the first of these is 
that it is socially convenient. The family appears as a universal social 
mstUutiqn, and in it the child is closely associated with the parents 
and is initially socialized by them; In view of this close association 
and the fact that the parents are given responsibility for the child, it 
is a matter of pure economy to identify the child’s status with them 
rather than with someone else. This is what was meant when it was 
said earlier that the rearing of the child requires that he be given a 
status at the very start; somebody must be made responsible for him 
and hence must be given a status with reference to him. The first 
responsibility and hence the first status connection, accordingly rests 
with the parents. 

The child may take the parent’s status immediately as in a caste 
system, or he may acquire it later but begin training for it at once 
(as in succession or inheritance). In the latter case we may speak 
of the process as “delayed ascription.” Finally, the child may seek 
achieved positions that are different from those of the parents but 
with a competitive advantage or disadvantage provided by his parents 
(as in open-class occupational placement). This we may speak of as 
“fluid ascription,” understanding that in this the element of achieve- 
ment has reached a rather large proportion but has not entirely dis- 
placed the element of ascription. In any case, through identification 
with the parents the child becomes automatically related to the rest 
of the society and is trained accordingly. So important, indeed, is this 
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jus sanguinis principle that a wide number of important statuses de- 
^ pend upon it. The ascription of citizenship, religious affiliation, and 
community membership, for instance, is in most cases a matter of 
identification with parents who are already citizens, communicants, 
and members. From an ethical point of view the most controversial 
type of status transmitted from parent to child is that of class posj^ 
tion. The child inevitably derives an advantage or disadvantage ac- 
cording to his parents’ rank in the social scale, and in some societies 
his position is fixed for life. This aspect of ascribed status will be 
treated below in the chapter on class and caste. \ 

The child at birth not only acquires some elements of the parents’ 
status in the larger society but he acquires a position in the family 
itself. He acquires an individual status as son or daughter, ^nce his 
parents are kin to other individuals his relation to his parents defines 
his relation to these more distant kinsmen. Thus he is not only a son 
but also a grandson, a nephew, a brother, a cousin, etc. Human so- 
cieties universally recognize rights and obligations in accordance with 
these kinship connections. In some cases much of social life is gov- 
erned by them. In other cases, as in our own society, the extended 
kinship ties have dropped into the background but the immediate 
family ties remain socially important. Although there is great varia- 
tion in the precise kinds of rights and obligations associated with 
kinship statuses, the fact of such association is universal. 

OTHER BASES OF ASCRIPTION 

Sex, age, and kinship do not exhaust all the bases for the ascrip- 
tion of status. The newborn infant, for example, manifests the physi- 
cal stigmata of his race. It is therefore possible to assign him a status 
on the basis of his racial traits and thus create in the society a system 
of racial castes. Since racial features are inherited, however, this basis 
of ascription is very similar to ascription on the basis of the parents' 
status. In fact, even when a racial basis is assumed there is a ten- 
dency to assign the child’s position on the basis of his parents’ posi- 
tion. In the United States a child of “Negro” parentage tends to be 
r defined as “Negro” regardless of the fact that he may be almost 
totally white in a physical sense. Some of the Southern states define 
as a Negro any person who has a drop of Negro blood in his veins. 
Such a definition is obviously more sociological than racial. 

There are still other circumstances affecting the child’s status. 
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Illegitimacy, for example, prevents full identification with the parents. 
Plural birth in some societies gives the children so bom a peculiar 
status, occasionally resulting in death for them. The total number of 
children bora m the family, the fact of adoption, the fact of the death 
of a parent, the occurrence of divorce — all these can affect the in- 
fant’s status independently of his will. One can see that the so-called 
“accident of birth’’ is ubiquitous and extremely important in society. 


The Achievement of Status 

In any society, no matter how rigid, there is knowledge of in- 
dividual accomplishment and individual failure. The give and take 
of everyday life, the intimate play of personalities in the interacting 
situation, provide a setting for the irrepressible expression of natural 
differences. People assess one another with shrewd and practiced 
eyes and give their private allegiance to those who are kindly, capa- 
ble, talented, and original, ^he role and the role personality are 
never governed solely by the status and the status personality but 
are determined by individual differences of many kinds. It follows 
that esteem and prestige are not necessarily synonymous, that an 
ascribed status system is never able to hold all individuals in com- 
plete fixity. There are always men who are so cunning, so gifted, so 
energetic, and so drivingly ambitious that they become leaders de- 
spite every known obstacle. The history of all lands and all times is 
studded with their names, for they are the men who make history. 
They are the men who can use the institutional machinery whatever 
its form to control other people and can subtly change the system 
in order to give themselves a place in it. 

Our present interest, however, lies not in the exceptional individ- 
ual but in the institutional order itself. Though we know that per- 
sonal accomplishment always plays a part in interaction we still must 
ask to what extent the social system institutionalizes the recognition 
of achievement. To what extent does it provide for an orderly and 
legitimate change of status according to the individual’s manifesta- 
tion of talent and effort? If the social system encourages its mem- 
bers in this way it will not drive the exceptional person into illicit 
channels but will make use of his caipacities for conunon social ends. 
It will also make use of people who would not have the genius to 
overcome great obstacles but who, with encouragement, can put into 
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effect very useful capacities that would otherwise be suppressed. 
Finally, by providing for an orderly change of status the social sys- 
tem can prevent the filling of high positions by incompetents who 
would become simply tools in the hands of sharp-witted but un- 
srrupulous and irresponsible men. 

It is not easy to say why some societies institutionalize achieved 
status and others do not, but it is possible to cite some interesting 
correlations between these factors and other societal traits. In primi- 
^ tive society an emphasis on achieved status apparently koes with 
warfare and dangerous occupations such as hunting, raioing, and 
deep sea fishing. The following account of coup-counting oi^ the part 
of die warlike plains Indians will illustrate the point: 

After subsistence, war was the most important pursuit of certain 
plains tribes. Among the war customs one of those best known was 
counting coup. Coming in actual contact with the enemy by touch- 
ing him with something held in the hand or with a part of the person 
was the bravest act that could be performed. It was a proof of 
bravery — a feat which entitled the man or boy who did it to the 
greatest credit. 

When hunting, it was not unusual for boys or young men it they 
killed an animal, especially if it was an animal regarded as danger- 
ous, to rush up and count coup on it, to see who could be the first. 

The Cheyenne counted coup on an enemy three times; that is, three 
men might touch the body and receive credit according to the order 
in which this was done. It is evident that in the confusion of a large 
fight, such as often took place, many mistakes might occur and 
certain men might believe themselves entitled to honors which others 
thought were theirs. After the fight was over, then, the victorious 
party got together in a circle and built a fire of buffalo chips. On the 
ground near the fire were placed a pipe and gun. The different men 
interested approached this fire and, first touching the pipe, called 
out their deeds, saying, “I am the first,*’ “second,” or “third,” as the 
case might be. Some man might dispute another and say, “No, 1 
:^t^uck him first,” and so the point would be argued and the difference 
settled at the time. 

Very commonly a party returning from war would give one or more 
scalps to a group of old men and old women who would paint their 
faces black and carry the scalp about all through the village dancing 
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at intervals, singing the praise of the successful warriors, making 
speeches in their honor, and generally rejoicing.^’ 

In civilized society a tendency toward commerce, an extreme divi- 
sion of labor, urban conditions of life, and rapid social change seem 
to be correlated with an emphasis on achieved status. Whether such 
social characteristics are the result or the cause of the prominence 
of achieved status is virtually impossible and perhaps not important 
to decide; but the functional relations are easy to see. Commercial ^ 
activity implies that economic behavior has won some independence 
from noneconomic controls; and since it deals with scarce commodi- 
ties purely as means to greater gain, it offers the individual a prime 
opportunity to advance by the use of his native capacities. An ex- 
treme division of labor gives a competitive advantage to the person 
who is talented in his work; but it is possible to overemphasize this 
point, because a person trained from childhood to perform the duties 
of an ascribed status may develop a high skill despite a merely aver- 
age talent. By concentrating a large population in small territory and 
supporting itself by varied enterprises, the city enables individuals 
to be readily selected for particular positions according to their mani- 
fest achievements. Finally, rapid social change provides continually 
new statuses which, precisely because they are new, cannot be filled 
by ascription. 

It is interesting to ask not only what kinds of societies emphasize 
achieved status but also what kinds of statuses are likely to be thrown 
open to achievement. Obviously one would expect that those statuses 
requiring the possession of unusual talent would be the first to be 
thrown open. All the education in the world will not make of a 
mediocre person a great violinist or a great mathematician, a great 
actor or a great writer, a great prize fighter or a great track star. 
Next one would expect that those statuses depending on the informal 
and spontaneous approval of the populace would be predominantly 
achieved. For this reason the theatre and the sports arena, the rostrum 
and the printed page have long been avenues by which persons of 
humble birtii could advance themselves socially. Finally, one would 
guess that those statuses requiring such long and costly education that 
private resources cannot supply it and hence necessitating public pro- 

is Condensed from Geo. Bird Grinnell, 'Ti^oup and Scalp Among the Plains 
tadiaos," Amtrkun Anthropologist. VoL 12 (1910), pp. 296-310. 
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vision of training, would be thrown open to achievement. The tr^« 
ing of the doctor or lawyer in modem society cannot be accom- 
plished within the family. It requires large schools vdth elaborate 
resources and professional faculties. Anyone who can get himself into 
these schools and show enough effort and ability to pass through 
them is in a fair way to becoming a doctor or a lawyer.\The schools 
"^are therefore channels of vertical mobility.) 

The Relation of Ascribed to Achieved Status I 

Both ascription and achievement are found in every) culture. 
Each, though opposite in principle, is complementary in function and 
therefore essential to society. In order that the infant be fabricated 
for specialized statuses his socialization must start at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. For this he must be initially placed in the social strac- 
ture. Yet it is precisely at this point that least is known about him 
The initial placement, therefore, despite its tremendous subsequent 
importance is a matter of arbitrary social rule based on the few avail- 
able external characteristics. Later the individual’s achievements must 
also be recognized, and not long after birth each child’s accomplish' 
ments begin to set him off from others. These accomplishments, 
however, are already partial products of statuses ascribed at birth, 
so that differences of achievement can never be interpreted purely as 
differences of inherent capacity. Ascribed statuses, coming first in 
life, lay the framework within which the transmission of the cultural 
heritage is to take place. They determine the general goals (e.g. the 
adult statuses) toward which training shall aim and the initial persons 
who shall carry it out. When, accordingly, we know the child’s sex, 
age, age relations, and the class, religion, region, community, and 
nation of his parents, we know fairly well what his socialization — 
indeetl, his life — ^will be. 

Ascribed statuses also g?ve a feeling of security that purely 
achieved positions can never give. All of life cannot be thrown open 
to competition. One cannot feel that every person is a competitor 
for whatever status one holds. Above all one cannot feel that there is 
no limit to the sheer manipulation of means, no rules and principles 
fbat are fixed beyond the power of the ambitious to change. Hence 
laborers, bureaucrats, and professionals each band together to lessen 
competition among themselves. Businesses enter collusive agreements 
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to hold up prices. Producers advocate tariffs to protect themselves 
from foreign competition. The community frowns on easy divorce, 
on repeated changes of religious belief, on rapid change of citizen- 
ship, on outright and open opportunism in all things. 

On the other hand, within the framework of authority and secu- 
rity laid down by the system of ascribed statuses there must neces- 
sarily be some achievement. The value of achieved status is not only 
that it places the right persons in the right place but that it stimulates 
effort. The duties connected with statuses are often onerous and 
exacting and cannot be accomplished without hard training. Without 
competition there would be an inevitable tendency to demand the 
rewards of the status without adequately fulfilling its duties. The 
lassitude of monopoly and the stimulation of competition are too well 
known to require documentation. 

The usual condition in society, then, is that broad outlines of 
status are laid down by ascription while many specific statuses are 
open to achievement. Even an ascribed status requires, unless it is 
purely passive, some degree of training. A king who rules by divine 
right must nevertheless know something about the behavior required 
of a king. Even an achieved status is usually limited in one way or 
another by ascription. The usual mode of limitation of achieved 
status is t^ugh limitation of the number of competitors. In a sense 
the presidency of the United States is an achieved office, since no 
one can get there without going through the competitive process of 
winning an election. But the Constitution forbids anyone to compete 
for this office who is not a native bom citizen, not thirty-five years 
of age or over, and not at least fourteen years a resident within the 
country. Furthermore, we know that there are certain customary 
limitations that are as effective as if they were written into the Con- 
stitution. No woman, no Negro, no Oriental, no Catholic, no Jew 
has ever been president. It is conceivable that one of these might 
someday get the office, but it will be only by overcoming a great 
handicap. Thus approximately 120 million out of a total of 140 mil- 
lion people in the United States are effectively excluded from becom- 
ing president of the United States. Nearly always them are such 
limitations on achieved status, so that any concrete social position 
can generally be said to be partly ascribed, partly achieved. In this 
sense ascription and achievement are abstractions, but they are none- 
theless real. 



.CHAPTER V. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


ANALYSIS of social phenomena purely in terms of noi^ms and 
statuses leaves something to be desired. It runs the danger of 
treating the individual as a wooden automaton whereas we know that 
such things as choice, thought, emotion, and perception are Wxtri- 
cably involved in everything that could be called social. The usual 
procedure in social science is to assume the existence of a subjective 
mentality, to assume that it has certain characteristics, and to place 
die main attention on objective indices of social behavior and their 
causal relationships. Thus the political scientist when he analyzes the 
forms of government does so in terms of the constitutions and laws 
in which these forms are objectively (albeit symbolically) embodied; 
when he studies political behavior he does so in terms of election 
returns, new legislation, judicial decisions, and administrative acts; 
and when he studies the causes of political events he usually does 
so by relating these phenomena to others on much the same level — 
i.e. to economic, religious, military, and technological trends as found 
embodied in external results. The eye of the political scientist is 
therefore on government as the object of study, not on the person; 
and this is as it should be since somebody has to center his attention 
on government. Nevertheless, like any other social investigator the 
political scientist inevitably makes some assumptions about the in- 
ternal workings of the human mind with reference to political mat- 
ters. Since political manifestations such as votes, enactments, debates, 
appointments, etc., all involve symbols, they must be associated with 
some sort of mental activity. Also, since predictions of future politi- 
cal behavior frequently rest on estimates of how given classes “think” 
or what some leading figure like Stalin, Truman, or Peron “will do,” 
we know that assumptions are inevitably being made about the way 
the human mind works in political situations. It is not suggested here 
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Aat the political scientist should become a psychoanalyst and take 
the personality as his object of study, but merely that he should 
bring into the open whatever assumptions are being made so that 
they can be integrated with the general body of political theory in 
systematic fashion. What is said for political science goes also for 
other social scientists. The sociologist more than any other social sci- 
entist must necessarily give attention to the behavior of the person, 
because he is interested in the nature of social action as such and 
hence is interested in human motivation at its deepest level. 

Our view is that any theory of social behavior, in so far as it al- 
lows for the existence of subjective phenomena at all, must take into 
account the irreducible components of human action; and that, hav- 
ing done so, it is capable of being more systematic and more flexible 
than would otherwise be the case. The present chapter undertakes 
to defend this view by describing and discussing the components of 
action. 


Definition of the Eiements 

The simplest way of putting our task is to say that we must adopt 
the point of view of the actor. We must ask how he regards the 
social relations in which he participates, how he is socially motivated, 
how his mind works. In a sense we have done this already when we 
discussed the feeling of obligation and the necessity of effort in con- 
nection with the observance of norms, and when we discussed pres- 
tige and esteem in connection with status and role. But there we 
were going only so far as was necessary from the point of view of 
the norms and statuses themselves, not from the point of view of 
the actor. Now we must look at social relations fliroug^ the eyes of 
the participant. Let us start with the single act in which the actor is 
involved. 

A single act, from the subjective or voluntaristic point of view, 
can be analyzed in terms of four indispensable and inseparable fac- 
tors, as follows: ‘ (1) An actor. (2) An end, a future state of af- 
fairs toward which in the mind of the actor the process of action is 
aimed. (3) A set of conditions, aspects of the situation over which 
tile actor has no control (4) A set of means, aspects of tiie situa- 
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tion over which the actor does have control. (The existence of the 
actor himself as an indispensable factor could be taken for granted 
and the list thus reduced to three, but it seems better in the interest 
of greater clarity to keep the actor as one element.) 

In analyzing social behavior whether as scientists or as casual ob- 
servers, we unavoidably use these concepts. Introspection inevitably 
reveals to us the four elements and the problematic relations between 
them. We analyze our own behavior m such terms and we assume 
that the same considerations apply to the behavior of others — espe- 
cially since the things they tell us indicate that this is so. As political 
scientists, economists, sociologists, or social anthropologists we use 
the same set of concepts either implicitly or explicitly, systematically 
or unsystematically. Each of the four is indispensable in tlip sense 
that it cannot be derived from another: Ends cannot be derived from 
means, or means from conditions. They are analytically distinct, and 
no one can make sense in discussing action without using all four 
concepts. 

ACTOR 

I 

When we speak of the agent of action it is not the body of the 
actor we have in mind but the “ego” or “self.” It is the “I” or the 
“me” rather than the “it.” The ego, then, is the subjective entity that 
possesses awareness and has experience, which makes decisions and 
then reflects on the decisions it has made, which holds together past 
events and imagines those that are to be. Parts of the body may be 
lost (an arm or a kidney) without a part of die ego being lost; 
qualities of the body (its color or its weight) may change without 
the ego changing. To the self the body is a part of the situation, a 
means or a condition of attaining ends (as any one can see who 
watches a girl primp). Though a necessary condition for the exist- 
ence of the self, the body is not a sufficient condition. There are 
undoubtedly organisms without self-awareness but there are no selves 
without an organism. The ego is an emergent quality characteristic 
of highly integrated organisms, a quality most completely developed 
in man because of man’s capacity for symbolic communication and 
hence his ability to judge himself as others judge him.^ 

The true observer of human life cannot be satisfied with merely 

* George H. Mead. Mind, Self and Society (University of Chicago Press, 1934), 
Part III 
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recording the external behavior of an individual. He must go beyond 
this to the internal subjective experience which accompanies the be- 
havior. He cannot stop with observing simply the impingement of 
external events upon his body but must discover also how the in- 
dividual perceives them. The way a person perceives his world, the 
way he feels and thinks, is an indispensable clue to his behavior. 
True, it is the organism which behaves, but it is the ego which acts. 

END 

The end that the self conjectures is the “x” factor in the algebraic 
equation of social action. It has reference to the future, to a state of 
affairs which does not exist now. Its representation therefore requires 
the use of imagination and its realization the use of effort and will. 
It exists over and above the immediate world of fact and thus re- 
sembles the normative order, which also is mental and is additional 
to the world of external fact. In fact, between the system of ends and 
the system of norms there subsists an intimate and multidimensional 
relationship of the greatest significance, as we shall presently see. 

When the end has been attained the act is finished, because by 
definition the act pivots on the end. An end, once attained, is dis- 
placed by another end which initiates a new line of action. In this 
way, from the subjective point of view, each person’s behavior con- 
sists of an interrelated series of acts. Although the end is by definition 
subjective, it may be conscious or unconscious. If unconscious it is 
at least capable of becoming conscious and it has the self as its refer- 
erence point. The psychoanalysts, among others, have succeeded in 
demonstrating that unconscious ends are important in determining 
behavior. If we add that social scientists have also demonstrated the 
importance of conscious ends, it becomes plain that the end element 
cannot be neglected in interpreting behavior. Indeed, those theories 
which have attempted to ignore it (such as behavioristic psychology 
and social Darwinism) have fallen far behind common sense in the 
effort to reach the truth,® Obviously not all activity of the human 
organism is motivated in the sense of having an end in view, but 
much of it is — especially that which is social in character. A useful 
device is therefore to analyze behavior as if it were motivated and to 
formulate a theoretical system on that basis, realizing of course that 
ia keeping with all scientific theory this device represents an abstrac- 

®Pat8oos, op, cit., pp. 110-121. 
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tion firom concrete reality and hence, taken alone, is not adequate 
for complete explanation. 

An end should be distinguished from a sheer resultant. If a future 
state of affairs is bound to come about anyway regardless of the 
actor’s intervention, it is not an end. The end, strictly defined, is that 
part of the future state of affairs which would not eventuate if the 
actor did not want it and did not exert himself to attain it. A farmer 
may want it to rain next week, but whether or not it actually will 
r ain is beyond his control. Rainfall next week is not therefcae one of 
his ends. But if he plants corn on the assumption that if it Wains the 
corn will grow, the future growth of the com is an end that he has; 
and if things turn out well in fact and the com does grow, it partly 
because he has acted to attain his end. \ 

In due time we shall discuss the sources of ends, but tor the 
moment it is sufficient to note that ends are chosen. They are chosen 
with reference to values in the first place. A value is that which is 
considered desirable, which is thought worthy of being pursued re- 
gardless of whether or not it is actually being pursued. In a given 
situation it influences what is chosen as an end. The source of the 
value in turn lies chiefly in the sentiments, broad backgrounds of 
feeling which makes some things seem valuable, others not valuable. 
Such feelings arise partly from organic urges, partly from internal- 
ized norms. The transition from sentiment, to value, to end is one 
of increasing specificity. In a sense the end is the particular applica- 
tion of a sentiment or value to a given situation as perceived by 
the actor. 

It should be recalled that both end and value must be carefully 
distinguished from function. The latter has already been defined as 
a contribution to the existence of a given structure, be it a personality, 
an institution, or a society. Why the two (end and function) do not 
necessarily correspond should now be clear. The actor’s perception 
of the world is so limited in countless ways that he cannot know all 
the consequences of his behavior. The latter may therefore have 
functions which he in the pursuit of his end does not see. Further- 
more, since the actor initiates his behavior with an end in view and 
justifies one end always by a value or another end, it is possible for 
his conduct to be controlled by controlling his ends; and such control 
may in some cases be more effective if he grasps only the end and 
iK>t the function as well. Even when the self or ego is the structure 
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in question, the end may not corre^nd to the function. Thus a 
man who rationalizes his failure in his profession as due to his wife’s 
extravagant desire for amusement can save his ego more effectively 
if he does not realize that the function of his rationalization is pre- 
cisely to hide from himself his own weakness. If he knew clearly the 
function of his explanation, the explanation would be worthless to 
him. When the structure in question is a social system the advantage 
of not having the actor grasp the function (assuming that he could) 
is often greater still. It is doubtful whether a man who makes a sac- 
rifice to his god would make the sacrifice if he knew the social func- 
tion of his act, because the situation to which his end is oriented 
would be altered and the end itself would disappear. Some of the 
ends that are farthest from any knowledge that a social function is 
being performed are of the greatest functional importance. 

CONDITIONS 

An end implies not only effort and will but also obstacles in die 
way. Were there no obstacles the desired state of affairs would arrive 
without any help from the actor, and so there would be no need of 
an end or of any action. On the other hand the concept of action 
clearly implies that obstacles can be overcome. If they were all in- 
superable every effort to reach the end would fail and the actor 
would soon quit trying (acting). Those obstacles that are insuper- 
able we call conditions. They set the stage within which action must 
take place. If a traveler wishes to reach a distant city he cannot by 
a wave of the hand reduce the distance until it reaches zero. He must 
take the distance as a given condition and compensate as best he 
can for it with other means. 

The conditions imposed on the actor may not aU be external. 
Some of them may lie in the actor’s own organism. Many who aspire 
to be great violinists fail because they lack the talent. Some of the 
conditions may lie even nearer to the personality, as when a man 
loses a great opportunity because he is timid. Other conditions are 
social but not internalized, such as laws which we obey only because 
a penalty greater than the desired end is attached. In sum, the con- 
ditions limiting our attainment of ends arise from ffiree general 
sources: physical environment, innate capacity, and society. These, 
Itowever, also represent the only sources of the means. Whether 
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something is a condition or a means therefore depends upon the 
situation. 

Human beings do not pursue ends they regard as impossible. 
They often cherish values that are incapable of realization and pro- 
fess sentiments that lean toward the unattainable. But the specific 
ends they pursue in concrete situations are felt to be attainable. If 
action always failed or for that matter if it always succeeded, the 
personality would disintegrate. Man’s lot is to be eternally striving 
because men are end-pursuing animals. The amoeba mayl be safely 
regarded as free from striving, not because it is free from me neces- 
sity of securing food to live but because it has no awareness of the 
process. Lacking this awareness it cannot visualize the ^nd and 
undergo the agony of failure or the joy of success. HumaA beings 
are more complex than the amoebae, but less fortunate than the 
gods. Their flights of imagination, howsoever sustained, are weighted 
and brought to earth again by bleak reality. Theirs is the necessity 
of perpetual compromise. They dare not wish for too much and they 
must not wish for too little. 

MEANS 

To reach any end some means must be employed. In some situa- 
tions the means may be something simple like speech, in others it may 
be an elaborate apparatus like a factory. Often the same end is at- 
tainable by more than one means, giving the actor considerable 
choice as to which he shall utilize. This makes possible one type of 
error, for the means chosen may not be the most efficient. This and 
other potential errors give rise to an element of uncertainty in action. 
The actor can seldom be absolutely sure of reaching his goal. 

What is a means for one actor may be a condition for another. ' 
In the same situation one man, for example, may feel obligated to 
tell the truth while another will feel privileged to tell a lie. Again, 
for a man who knows how to operate a machine it may be a useful 
tool, but for one who does not know how, it may be an insuperable 
obstacle. Whether or not a ^ven part of a situation is a means or a 
condition depends not so much upon the part itself as upon the actor. 
He brings to the situation not only an end but also his natural and 
acquired capacities. Of course, the end itself is not dependent upon 
the (rfjjective situation, for it is brought into the situation by the 
actor and may be completely different according to v^o happens to 
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be in the given objective situation. Thus the presence of a teetotaler 
in a saloon has a very different meaning from the presence of a 
habitual drunkard in the same place. 

Furthermore, what is a means in one situation may be a goal in 
another. If a man wishes to own a home he may adopt the means of 
saving part of his salary, in which case saving his money becomes an 
immediate goal and budgeting or some other expedient a means of 
reaching it. The actor’s total behavior is thus a complicated network 
of interrelated means and ends, of interwoven chains of action. At 
the bottom of the network are things seldom viewed as ends in 
themselves but always primarily as means (such as taking distasteful 
medicine), while at the top are things seldom viewed as means but 
primarily as ends (such as art). Between the two extremes are the 
bulk of activities regarded as means in one context and as ends in 
another. Because of man’s limited intelligence he cannot easily vis- 
ualize all the steps required to reach an exceedingly distant goal, and 
because of his limited will power he cannot readily bring himself to 
pursue such a goal. Instead he visualizes the distant goal only vaguely 
— ^more as a sentiment or value than as a specific goal — and in the 
meantime regards each step as an end in itself which may be im- 
mediately achieved. It is in this manner that unintelligent weak-willed 
Homo sapiens manages to accomplish great things. He does better 
when the steps are neatly planned for him, the rewards carefully ad- 
justed to the difficulties in the way. In much of bis social life he is 
encouraged to pursue temporary ends placed there for the purpose 
in order that he may ultimately reach more distant and important 
ends. In the grading system of our schools, for instance, classroom 
marks become ends in themselves for the students; and so weak is 
the goal of scholarly achievement that the grades are also made a 
means to many things really irrelevant to grades — such as fraternity 
membership, late-hour privileges, cutting privileges, etc. 

SUMMARY 

Extremely important in human behavior is the subjective uni- 
verse. The center of this universe is the self or ego, and the direction 
of activity is determined by the end which the ego brings to the 
situation. Those a^ects of the situation that the actor may control 

his means and those that he cannot control are his conditions; 
but which aspects he can control and which not is a matter deter- 
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mined partly by himself. The elements of action are therefore distinct 
from one another yet mutually dependent, and if behavior is to be 
analyzed from the subjective point of view at all, no one of them 
may be ignored. 

The Relation of Means to Ends: The Problem of Rationality 

Since the achievement of an end requires that the means he some- 
how adapted to that end, there is an element of rationality or at- 
tempted rationality in all human action. There is also, as\we have 
said, an element of potential error, for the means adopted orten have 
unanticipated consequences — consequences which pleasantly or un- 
pleasantly surprise the actor. It is natural in a “striving specif” that 
the ideal type of action should be rational and that the causes of 
error should be one of the most persistent problems in the history 
of thought. If we review a few of these causes we shall understand 
better not only why error occurs but also how social life con^tributes 
to it. 

SUPEREMPIRICAL ENDS 

The first source of trouble lies in the ends themselves. A peculiar 
thing is that the ends men strive for are often imaginary in a double 
sense: they are not simply future states that do not exist now, but 
they are future states that never will exist in this world. Thus a major 
goal for countless individuals is some sort of “salvation” — a goal not 
to be realized until the “next life” and therefore transcendental. 

Since such ends visualize a future state of affairs in the super- 
empirical world, it is impossible to prove or disprove in logico- 
empirical (scientific) terms that any means chosen is adequate. 
Hence there is no rational basis of choice among possible means — 
indeed, no way of deciding what is a means or what is a condition — 
with the result that rationality becomes irrelevant and the action is 
nonrational in character. The Hindu who adopts a male child be- 
cause he wants a son to perform the sraddha ceremony and thus to 
speed him heavenward after death through successive reincarnations, 
is adopting a means to his end, to be sure; but his choice of means 
has arisen from no knowledge of cause and effect but rather from 
arbitrary tradition. He undoubtedly believes that there is an intrinsic 
oause and effect relation, but the very strength and necessity of this 
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belief indicate that the connection between means and end is not 
one that can be rationally perceived. He simply accepts the connec< 
tion on faith rather than on evidence. 

Later discussion will show that these transcendental or super- 
empirical ends are no accident in human society. They are instead a 
permanent feature, for they motivate people to behave in a way use- 
ful to societal survival. They represent a constant source of non- 
rational conduct. In a sense the question of error is not relevant to 
such conduct. Since the means is related to the goal only by tradi- 
tional fiat, since proof and disproof are ruled out, there can be no 
demonstrated error except that of mistaking such action for rational 
action (which the actor generally does). The only other kind of 
error is to employ the socially wrong means. A Methodist minister 
who sprinkled water on the bride and groom as a part of the mar- 
riage ceremony would be condenmed as having used the wrong 
means to the right end. But so far as cause and effect are concerned 
the connection between marrying a couple and placing the bride’s 
hand in that of the groom is purely arbitrary and has no more in- 
trinsic character than sprinkling their heads with water would have. 
The error in this case is not a mistake as to cause and effect but a 
mistake as to the proper social form. 

HAZINESS OF THE END 

A second source of nonrationality derives from the frequently 
hazy and nebulous character of the end. By this is not meant that 
no end is in view as in purely reflex or instinctive behavior (such 
behavior falls outside our present consideration and excludes the 
problem of rationality). What is meant is an end of ffie sort ffiat 
Thomas and Znaniecki call the “wish for new experience” in which 
“unforeseen consequences actually constitute the purpose of the ac- 
tion” with the tacit assumption that these consequences will be de- 
sirable.* The boy who starts a fire on the living room rug “just to 
see what will happen” is a case in point. Even in more ordinary 
cases there is a certain haziness about the end — ^that is, a failure to 
distinguish carefully between the future state of affairs as it would 
he with or without effort, a failure to differentiate between different 
ends involved in the same action, etc. Such haziness makes it diffi- 

* Robert K. Merton, “The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive Social 
Action,** American Sociological Review* 1 (Dec, 1936). d. 999. footnote. 
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cult for the actor to gauge accurately the effect of the means he 
utilizes; he may succeed or fail without knowing why. 

IGNORANCE 

A third source of de' iation from rational behavior is lack of 
knowledge. The actor can utilize only what he knows, and he never 
knows all the possible means in his situation. He may wrongly per- 
ceive something that would be of use to him, as when a traveler 
reads a timetable wrongly and misses his train. Again, he may be 
ignorant of something that he could have known because ii is in his 
culture but which he either never learned or has forgotten— las when 
a man is bitten by a snake or has a severed artery but fails to\ remem- 
ber any first-aid techniques applicable in such a situation. Such 
errors are often regarded as blameworthy because the individual is 
“expected to know.” But if the person is ignorant of something he 
could not have known because it is not in his culture (as when a 
primitive fails to predict an eclipse) or is not in his special field (as 
when a physicist proves uninformed on the latest development in 
literary criticism), he is not condemned. The distribution of knowl- 
edge and ignorance according to position in the social system is a 
definite part of the social system itself, so that many forms of igno- 
rance are tolerated or praised rather than condemned. In any posi- 
tion, however, a certain amount of knowledge is required, and if a 
person does not have it or makes an error that shows ignorance, he 
is judged to be lazy, careless, or stupid. 

NORMATIVE RESTRICTIONS 

A fourth source is not so much a cause of error as of failure. 
Error assumes that the person has chosen the wrong means among 
those from which he was free to choose, while failure may mean 
simply that he was not free to choose a means which was effective. 
For instance, the folkways and mores necessarily exercise control 
not only over what ends shall be pursued but also over what means 
shall be utilized to attain those that are pursued. The actor is de- 
barred from using certain means which would gain the end but 
which are taboo to him as a member of society or as an occupant 
of a certain position. This forces him to select his means from a 
foirly narrow range of possibilities. A Catholic, for example, who 
wants to have no more children is limited to two out of hundred!/ 
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of possible methods of preventing conception. The taboo may and 
often does extend to the knowledge as well as the use of a given 
means. The Catholic is not even supposed to know about the “un- 
natural” methods of contraception. Such normative restrictions 
placed on the use of means tend to lead to and coalesce with igno- 
rance, but they do not necessarily rest upon it. The Catholic is not 
supposed to use the “unnatural” methods even when he knows about 
them. Fundamentally, whether it is use or merely knowledge that is 
in question, he is supposed to avoid mechanical contraception out 
of a feeling of obligation. The limitation is basically normative. 

Why do the norms thus limit the actor’s available means? In 
answer, let us first point out that even without norms the actor 
would be forced to limit his means in the pursuit of any one end; 
he has a multiplicity of ends and consequently has to see that the 
means he uses to gain one do not injure his chances of gaining 
others. He has to balance his means for the benefit of his total sys- 
tem of ends. A man with a limited income wants to buy innumerable 
things. Yet since he cannot buy them all he has to decide what he 
will spend his money on and what not. Similarly but even more 
crucially, in a society the total system of ends of all the individuals 
must somehow be balanced and maintained. Means are scarce and 
ends are limitless. The normative order so operates thrt the pursuit 
of his ends by each individual cannot limitlessly inconvenience other 
individuals in the pursuit of their ends. To take an extreme example, 
murder is generally excluded as a means to legitimate ends, as are 
also force and fraud. Any member of a family knows how the attain- 
ment of his ends must be modified in the light of the attainment of 
ends by other members of the family. 

In addition to limiting the available means the normative system 
also increases them. It multiplies the requirements for attaining ends. 
For instance, if a man is hungry he cannot simply grab w^tever 
food comes within his vision. He must go through an elaborate proc- 
ess of securing some money by working for it, begging for it, or 
borrowing it; of going to a place where food is known to be served; 
of ordering the food; of eating it with particular instruments; of pay- 
ing for it; and of using the proper verbal expressions. It is in this 
sense that the normative order, as expressed in the behavior of in- 
dividuals occupying the system of positions, constitutes an elaborate 
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eaviroiunent for the individual, an environment which not only re- 
stricts means but also defines the ends themselves and creates artifi- 
cial but socially necessary means for reaching them. 

Both by restricting means and by creating artificial ones the 
normative order controls behavior. In either case the control may 
be of the internalized or the externalized type — internalized if re- 
garded as right in itself, externalized if treated as a mere necessity. 
Society is so organized that unless the individual chooses his means 
from those normatively available, he will be injured ini reaching 
some of his other ends, as by fine, public censure, or whatmot. The 
individual may perceive this in a perfectly rational manner. But in 
addition he generally internalizes many of the norms as w^, or at 
least has sentiments and values which support them. To thi); extent 
normative regulation and rationality are opposed. To an observer 
outside the society, for example, it seems almost that the actors are 
blindfolded or walking in a daze, because they do not see the pos- 
sibilities that lie at hand for the realization of their desires; or else 
it seems that they are doing things which seem elaborately unneces- 
sary for such realization. In addition, not content with simply ob- 
serving the norms which limit means, human beings also give reasons 
for the existence of the norms. These reasons seldom truly explain 
the function of the norms and hence are fallacious as explanations 
of why the means are limited. 

CONCLUSION ON RATIONALITY 

In one sense all human action has at least a rational element. 
The actor tries to select among the means at his disposal the one 
most appropriate to his end. But whether or not he realizes it the 
range of means at his disposal is often quite narrow as compared 
with what it might be. There are many ways in which what would 
otherwise be means are removed to the status of conditions in the 
actor’s situation. Those we have mentioned are the following: First, 
the actor acquires ends that are superempirical, with the result that 
his only source of evidence concerning the adequacy of means is, 
social tradition which specifies one or two devices out of an infini- 
tude of possible symbolic means. Second, the actor’s conception of 
his ends is sometimes vague and confused, making it difficult for 
him to relate means to them in strictly cause and effect terms. Third, 
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the actor is ignorant of means which, were he more careful, more 
learned, or more fortunately situated as to position or culture, he 
would know. Fourth, the actor is controlled by normative rules 
which limit the means that he may use to reach his ends and which 
create additional means that he must use. 

In spite of these four prolific sources of nonrational conduct die 
actor generally has the illusion of rationality. This is because his at* 
tendon is concentrated on those means that are at his disposal, not 
on those that might be used. The Hindu who with catde all around 
him starves to death rathet than eat meat, may think of himself as 
acting quite rationally. Beef eating is for him not a possible means. 
The disinterested observer, however, free by definition from cultural 
bias and possessed of the latest scientific knowledge, sees that the 
means on which the actor is concentrating do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities. He may point out that a means ignored by the actor 
because unknown to him or unconsciously accepted as forbidden 
will actually work better. Doubtless the actor’s illusion of rational- 
ity is a protection both to his ego and to his society. No social order 
could be composed of persons willing to use any means whatever 
to gain their ends. This proposition suggests that no social order 
could be entirely made up of rational behavior, nor could it be as 
rational as it seems to the members of the society. So pervasive is 
the illusion of rationality in fact, that it permeates the social sciences 
and prevents their taking an entirely clear view of their own milieu. 
Much social science analyzes human behavior only in so far as such 
behavior can be assumed to be rational. Many errors with reference 
to industrial relations have been made, for example, because it was 
assumed that laborers seek only their economic gain and that they 
use only rational means of attaining this goal. 

Of course, an action does not have to be rational to succeed. It 
may succeed without the actor knowing why — as with “hunches,” 
“luck,” “intuition,” etc.* Nevertheless there is a correlation between 
rationality and success which would be perfect if the actor were 
omniscient and omnipotent. The fact that the correlation in practice 
is not perfect l« due to the circumstance that in any man’s behavior 
rationality is only an element; there are always other variables which 
influence the result. 

® Robert K. Merton, op. cU., p. 896. 
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The Elemeiits of Action <>nd the System of Positions 

Action as we have been thinking of it, is an abstraction. It is 
tnat behavior which is initiated with an end in view, but not all be- 
havior is so initiated. Much human behavior, especially of the au- 
tonomic part of the organism, is caused, to be sure, but not moti- 
vated. The process of digestion, of blood circulation, of pupillary 
dilation, is not ordinarily action in the sense of taking thpught and 
exerting effort. It happens that behavior in which ends are involved 
is extremely important in understanding society, whereas purely re- 
flexive or instinctive behavior is not; because it is through Symbolic 
communication and the related mental processes — ^through ^ds and 
the perception of means — that human beings are socially influenced. 
One way of seeing the importance of action as we have defined it 
is to consider its relation to the system of social positions. 

The duties of a status will not be carried out unless they become 
ends for the incumbent. How they do become ends for him is plain. 
Indoctrination may lead him to regard the duties as a sacred obliga- 
tion or as a just repayment for the “rights” of the position. Experi- 
ence may teach him to regard them as necessary means to ends re- 
quired in other statuses. In any case it must be remembered that 
the community distributes its esteem according to the manner in 
which the positional mandates are carried out. Finding himself 
publicly identified with a position, the individual winds up by sub- 
jectively identifying himself with it as well. The state of his ego then 
depends on how well he satisfies the requirements of the status in 
his own eyes as well as those of his fellows, but his own view re- 
flects theirs. 

The occupant of a status is limited in the performance of his 
duties by the presence of obstacles. To overcome these obstacles he 
is expected to use only such means as the society provides and per- 
mits. Although prevented from exercising too mucn ingenuity, he 
usually has some choice between available means. It is through the 
determination of this choice that factors outside the position influ- 
ence his achievement and hence affect his esteem. He gets esteem in 
proportion to how well he manipulates such means as are offered 
him in his position. 
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Levels of Integration of Ends 

So far the discussion has dealt mainly with the elements of a 
single act (the pursuit of a single end). Let us now consider how 
different acts and hence different ends are related to one another. 
This requires separating different levels of integration according to 
whether it is the individual’s or the society’s ends, the instrumental 
or the ultimate ends that are being considered. 

TECHNOLOGICAL INTEGRATION 

Every person’s behavior embraces thousands of separate acts 
related to one another like the strands of a web. Consequently, what 
is an end in one context may be a means in another context. A bar- 
ber sharpens his razor so that he may shave his customer efficiently. 
He shaves the customer for money. With the money he buys clothes. 
With the clothes he keeps warm and looks well. By keeping warm 
he feels comfortable, and by looking well he receives the approval 
of others. 

Some ends are never ultimate but are always intermediate. The 
goal of having a sharp razor, for instance, is hardly an end in itself, 
but simply a necessary means to a clean-shaven face. When an actor 
is viewing his ends merely as instrumental and is not raising the 
question of balancing independent ends against each other, he is 
thinking technologically. On this level the ends are devoid of emo- 
tional appeal and the means are judged in a matter-of-fact way 
according to the canons of efficiency. If the whole means-end chain 
is viewed as crowned at the top by ultimate values, then the techno- 
logical sector is at the bottom. The technological is by definition 
purely instrumental. It involves the use of scarce resources to achieve 
an immediate end in the most efficient manner possible; it does not 
involve any distribution of resources among different ends. 

economic INTEGRATION (INDIVIDUAL) 

Many actions are not instrumental solely to the next end in the 
means-end chain but are instrumental to several different ends at the 
same time. Thus the money the barber receives for shaving a man 
is Pot instrumental solely for buying clothes but also for purchasing 
hundreds of other commodities. In this situation the individual can- 
not assume a ourely technological attitude, for he must balance one 
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end against another and distribute his scarce resources among them 
according to some order of preference. The order of distribution is 
determined by how important he feels the ends to be relative to one 
another. 

This process of allocating scarce means to various ends we call 
economizing and refer to the motivation as economic. On the tech- 
nological level the question of balancing various independently valu- 
able ends is not raised, but on the economic level it/ is. Once, 
however, the individual has decided on the relative importWce of his 
competing ends he can proceed quite rationally to allocate scarce 
technological products to them. Economic action, like technological 
action, is therefore basically rational. It attempts to make me scarce 
goods serve as many different purposes as possible. \ 

Our hypothetical barber, we shall say, receives an average 
monthly income from shaving his customers. With this amount he 
must purchase all sorts of things. In addition to clothes he must 
pay out sums for rent, light, laundry, food, entertainment, tobacco, 
transportation, and all other standard items on the budget. Most of 
these ends are in part intrinsically valuable in themselves, in part 
simply means to other ends. Scarcely any of them can be met as 
completely as he would like from his average monthly income. Rent, 
for example, gives him an apartment or a house and thereby satisfies 
his needs for comfort, rest, and shelter; but he cannot pay enough 
rent to secure the kind of dwelling he would like to have. He would 
like to have one that would be more comfortable and convenient 
and also one that would ioo/: better and give him more prestige. If 
he paid his whole monthly earnings he could have a much better 
house; but in this case he would have no money for an3rthing else. 
There are other things which he not only must have but which he 
wants as well. He therefore must make his income “go as far” as he 
can, he must “economize.” In doing this economizing he is guided 
by his feeling in regard to the relative importance of the various 
ends, his conception of how intensely he wants each kind of good. 
His subjective feeling in the matter is not capricious; on the contrary 
it is based on realistic knowledge of how his body makes him feel 
when its needs are not met, how others make him feel when he does 
not come up to their expectations or standards, and how the intrinsic 
aqiect of his ends is damaged if he neglects their instrumental aspect 
(e.g. concentrates on the gratification which food gives him without 
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regard to how he will feel and look later). Years of li^wg have 
taught him, as it teaches all persons, that no act, no moment, is with' 
out its consequences for future acts and future moments. The con- 
sequences of Ms acts are related in cause and effect fasMon. The ends 
wMch he strives for must and do bear some systematic relation to 
one another; they must strengthen rather than weaken one another. 

The individual's subjective fund of knowledge, sentiments, values 
and ends reflects the systematic needs of the two levels of his nature 
— ^the organic on the one side and the social on the other; and when 
he uses his scarce resources for his various and competing ends his 
sense of balance, of the relative importance of Ms ends, is no matter 
of caprice. In short, the very concept of economic action implies 
that Ae actor’s different ends are systematically interrelated. Tliey 
are potentially limitless but are in fact tied down by the reciprocity 
of relationships and the scarcity of means. 

INTEGRATION OF ENDS WITHIN THE SOCIETY 

The problem of the integration of ends, complex enough when 
there is only one actor, becomes much more complicated when a 
multiplicity of actors is involved. Just as the single actor’s ends must 
be organized in some way, so the ends of a pliurality of individuals 
must be balanced one against another and arranged in some kind 
of order. The community, like the single individual, is faced with 
the necessity of allocating scarce goods and services to the different 
ends represented. The only difference is that this time the competing 
ends are those of different individuals rather than those of a sing^ 
individual. 

TMs may look at first glance like a small difference but it is 
really a crucial one. To see how crucial it is one has only to reflect 
that in the allocation of his scarce means among his various ends, 
the individual has a guide. The guide is his own subjective impression 
of the relative importance of Ms ends. They are, after all, Ms own 
ends and he alone knows how strongly he holds each of them. A 
society, on the other hand, has no such guide. There are no ends 
which the society as an entity has in view. Ends are by definition 
subjective and hence private. It is therefore only individuals who 
have ends, and as between one individual and another there is no 
independent basis for judging whose ends should prevail. Each per- 
son feels tiie validity of his own ends, not that of other people’s 
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ends. The very fact that others pursue their ends vigorously may 
lead him to redouble his efforts to seize the scarce means and satisfy 
his own ends first. 

This absence of any inherent basis for allocating scarce goods 
among the different members of the community is the fundamental 
impasse of human society. Yet many people refuse to recognize it 
as a fact. They seek to find or to put their faith in some absolute 
basis for comparing and judging the ends of different persons. But 
what can such an absolute basis be? Where is the entiw that can 
compare the ends of different individuals and judge that some ^ould 
get a certain amount of scarce means and others a different amount, 
or for that matter that they should all get the same ammnt? An 
inanimate object could not do it, because inanimate objec^ do not 
compare and judge. Another individual could not do it, because he 
would merely be influenced by his own subjective feelings no dif- 
ferent from the competing feelings of the others. Biological instinct 
could not do it, because the ends determined by such instincts are 
among the most fiercely competitive that we know of, as the phrase 
“nature red in tooth and claw” indicates. Society could not do it, 
because society is not a person but rather an organization of persons. 
To think of society itself as having ends or as comparing and judg- 
ing, is to think anthropomorphically. Such an idea assumes sociefy 
to be a sentient creature, to have a mind, and therefore is guilty of 
committing the group mind fallacy. Perhaps God gives an absolute 
basis for comparing the ends of different individuals, but this is a 
mystical explanation which science cannot utilize. Besides, the next 
question would be who is it that knows God’s laws. If different 
persons thought they knew God’s laws but had different conceptions 
of such laws, we would be back at the same problem again, no better 
off than we were before. 

The truth is that in practice, as we know from the actual observa- 
tion of social life, there is in each society a distributive order. Some 
people do get more and some people do get less, and file thing 
hangs together somehow as a system. We saw in the chapter on 
position and role that there is an order in society — an order that 
works only through the minds of the constituent members. So with- 
out a doubt, despite the absence of a societal mind, every social 
structure achieves and could not survive if it did not achieve an 
integration of the ends of its members. Our question is then really 
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concerned with how this integration is actually accomplished. Unless 
we can discover the way in which such integration occurs, we shall 
miss utterly the secret of the human type of society. Let us try to 
unravel that secret by analyzing the problem on different levels — 
economic, political, and moral. 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION OF ENDS (SOCIETAL) 

When a group of people have competing ends, as they are 
bound to do, there are theoretically no limits to the means that they 
may use. For instance, control over others is a particularly valuable 
aid to the satisfaction of one's ends. In pursuing one’s ends in a ra- 
tional and vigorous manner, therefore, one has the possibility of treat- 
ing others purely as means and of employing force and fraud on them. 
The others also have the possibility of retaliating in kind. This would 
lead to anything but an orderly distribution of goods. It would lead 
to a state of utter conflict — a war of all against all — ^in which the 
strongest would win satisfaction of his needs and the weakest would 
die. Yet no group could remain intact in this way. It would represent 
a state of social chaos very different from the societies that we 
actually observe. 

What we do find is that there is certainly competition but that 
there are limits on the means that may be utilized. In this connection 
we ordinarily think in terms of economic exchange wherein each 
person, by giving up something that someone else wants, gains 
something in return. This works all right so long as the power of 
the two individuals is roughly equal, but it seldom is equal. When 
differences of power arise one individual can force the bargain by 
offering the other person the choice between giving up something or 
suffering sheer coercion. It is this sort of thing that the rules govern- 
ing economic exchange are designed to avoid. Our fictitious barber, 
for example, may advertise his barber shop, may boast of his 
prowess, may buy many papers and magazines for his customers, 
and may do any of a thousand other things to attract trade. But at 
the same time ffiere are many devices he may not use. For example, 
he may not go around to all the other barber shops in town and cut 
off the heads of the competing barbers. He may dream of doing it be- 
cause it is a simple and effective method of eliminating competition; 
but he may not actually do so or seriously threaten to do so. Neither 
®ay he throw bricks through the windows of the other shops, offer 
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his customers opium to smoke, or allege that his competitors use 
poison on their razors. Many of the means for satisfying different 
ends, then, are distributed through competitive exchange of services 
and commodities, but the exchange is always regulated by a system 
of rules or norms. Who enforces these rules and by what right? 
Where do the rules themselves come from? These questions take 
us to the political and moral level, for they cannot be answered in 
economic terms, Adam Smith to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is no wizardry by which the rules that limit the economic! pursuit of 
self-interest can be derived from that pursuit itself. 

POLITICAL INTEGRATION OF ENDS 

Those who enforce the rules of competition as well\as other 
kinds of rules, are the political authorities. How are these individuals 
to be distinguished from the rest of the group? They are certainly 
not any different in a biological sense; they are just ordinary speci- 
mens of Homo sapiens like the rest. Their only distinction is that 
they are incumbents of socially defined positions. In their actions they 
represent or claim to represent the group as a whole, TJierefore 
they are given or assume the right to use force and fraud (firearms, 
imprisonment, propaganda, censorship, etc.) in order to see that 
the rules of the group are observed. But the great difficulty is that 
once they get into this position they have the possibility of using their 
command of all means (including means that are forbidden to the 
private citizen) not simply to enforce the rules of the group but also 
to satisfy their own ends. Hence come the graft, corruption, nepotism, 
and hypocrisy that we ordinarily associate with political ofiSce. The 
spoils may be so great that other men wish to attain political office 
in order to share in the loot, and this partly explains the fierce effort 
to attain political office by any means whatsoever, including revolu- 
tion. Whoever controls a monopoly of force controls the society and 
is ipso facto the political head. 

In view of the danger of having a political head, in view of the 
corruption and abuse, one would think that societies would dispense 
with government altogether. In fact, some Utopians have suggested 
exactly this. But it is not realistic because it overlooks the problem 
we are trying to solve. If a society is to have any degree of integration 
of ends it must enforce some rules, because the ends of different 
individuals do not simply harmonize automatically. With any degree 
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of social complexity, as we have seen, tiie rules must be enforced 
by persons specialized for the purpose, for a heterogeneous com^ 
munity cannot enforce them spontaneously. Therefore there must 
be a political organization and there must be people in authority, 
A society can exist with a tyrant, a king, an elected president, or a 
gangster at the top; it cannot exist with nobody at Ae top (unless 
it be an isolated primitive village). In cases of dispute as to ends 
the political authority is in a position arbitrarily to say who is right 
and who is wrong. It can make and interpret the rules. It thus ac- 
complishes an integration of the ends of different individuals by 
fiat, with force in the background to make the fiat acceptable. The 
fact that it does accomplish this integration of ends explains the 
functional necessity of government.® 

It is doubtful, however, if there is any society in which the 
members obey the rules solely because they fear the arm of the law. 
As suggested in the chapter on social norms many of the folkways 
and mores are internalized, rooted in sentiment and emotion. Even 
political authority tends to be emotionally conceived and obeyed 
because a value is attached to it. The political authorities themselves 
are often guided by a strong attachment to the folkways and mores. 
The very structure of government may stand as a highly valued 
institution — as is true, for example, of the Constitution of the United 
States. These facts suggest that we have not yet reached a full solu- 
tion of our problem. 

RELIGIO-MORAL INTEGRATION OF ENDS 

The truth is that up to now we have been laboring with the im- 
plicit assumption that the ends of different individuals are competi- 
tive. So in a sense they are, and in so far as they spring from purely 
biological urges — that is, in so far as their origin is purely individual 
— ^they are surely competitive. But the real question concerns another 
possible origin of ends. We know in fact that people acquire their 
ends through communicative interaction with other members of their 
society. It thus follows that they can acquire a set of common ends 
—common in the sense that the ends are shared by the whole 
community and are known to be so shared. Furthermore, these ends 
can refer not so much to a future state of the individual himself as 

® Political institutions will be discussed more fully in a later chapter. The 
present reference to the role of political authority in the integration of ends must 
oecessarily be brief. 
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to the future state of other individuals and, in the last analysis, to the 
group itself. Common ends oriented with reference to the action 
of others are virtually identical with the mores. They are simply 
the manifestation of the mores in the subjective sphere of individual 
action. The behavior called for in the mores and the enforcement 
of the mores by the members of the community at large would not 
take place unless the mores stood in the minds of the people as epds 
to be achieved. Common ends oriented with reference to a ^ture state 
of the group as a whole simply express how the peoplfe think the 
group should be organized and what results it should produce as a 
corporate entity. Such ends can of course be extremely competitive 
when they are not held in common. Some of the bitteresi struggles 
of mankind have been with reference to ideals of conduct ^nd social 
organization which dilfered as between one group and another. But 
so long as a community holds such ends in common they are not 
competitive, because they do not refer to a future state of the in- 
dividual taken separately but to the behavior or the future state of 
the group taken collectively. 

The mores require, in effect, that persons occupying such and 
such a status, in such and such a situation, should act in a certain 
way because such action is “good,” “right,” and “essential for social 
welfare.” They clearly involve a judgment as to the actions of others. 
Thus a person who believes that it is wrong for a mother to marry 
her son is not satisfied merely with avoiding such a marriage in his 
own case. His mother may be dead. The rule is conceived by him 
to apply generally, and his end is to see that nobody violates it. 
His means of reaching this end is to exercise whatever control he 
can over the behavior of others to see that they are prevented from 
forming such a relationship and are punished if they do. He con- 
siders this end more important than many others, since he himself 
would rather go hungry, do without warm clothing, and work hard 
than marry his mother, and since he would not tolerate other persons 
marrying their mothers for money or for any particular end that 
he can think of. He is willing to pay money to special people occupy- 
ing the position of policemen to see, among other things, that people 
do not marry their mothers; and he is personally ready to express 
his opinion of anybody who does and thus throw his weight on the 
side of right. He is also ready to transmit to his children the view 
that such a thing is horrible to conceive. 
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Ideas as to the proper organization and functioning of the society 
as a whole are often less clear-cut, but they are nevertheless present. 
The citizens of a nation may hold with virtually one accord that the 
nation should gain a place for itself in the sun, even if this involves 
acquiring more territory by armed conquest. They may be willing to 
sacrifice for this ideal, to subordinate nearly everything else to it. 
They may be willing to suppress and ostracize anyone who does not 
agree with this policy or lend a hand in it. 

It is clear that such ends are not only noncompetitive when held 
in common by the group, but they are ultimate. There are no ends 
above them. They are simply held to be good in themselves, for 
no ulterior reason. Other ends, and above all those that relate to the 
individual’s own satisfactions taken distributively, are subordinated 
to them. For this reason we should call the ends we have been 
describing the common-ultimate ends possessed by the members of 
the society. 

We are now nearing the end of our quest. It is the possession 
of common-ultimate ends that gives the key to the integration of ends 
in human societies. Such ends stand at the top of the hierarchy of 
ends and hence control and regulate the rest. It is in terms of them 
that a distributive order is sanctioned and maintained. It is on the 
basis of them that a standard is found for judging the relative merits 
of lesser ends as held by different individuals. As between two dif- 
ferent groups holding an entirely different set of common-ultimate 
ends, there is no recourse. But within the same community this type 
of ends constitutes the integrating feature. In fact, we tend to define 
a society or at least a community as a collection of persons adhering 
to the same set of ultimate values and pursuing the same set of 
common ends. 

But one more question remains. What is the source of these 
common-ultimate ends? 

If one asks the ordinary person about them he is likely to say 
that they are simply a part of “human nature,” that they are “handed 
down from the past,” or that they are “God-given.” None of these 
answers is satisfactory from a scientific point of view. The human 
nature response is ambiguous, but it usually implies a biologistic 
view which does not square with the variability of ends from one 
society to the other. The second answer is all right as far as it goes, 
for we know that the common-ultimate ends are transmitted by com- 
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munication, but it does not explain how the generations “in the past” 
came to share these ends. The third answer is religious and goes 
beyond empirical knowledge, yet it is worth noting how frequently 
in society the common values are connected with religious belief. 

Our answer can be brief. It will be elaborated further in later 
chapters. We hold that the possession of common-ultimate values 
by the members of different societies arose in the process of societal 
evolution. It resulted from the process of natural selection on a 
societal basis. In the struggle against nature and in the struggle 
between one human society and another, only those groups survived 
and perpetuated their culture which developed and held in common 
among their members a set of ultimate ends. The important thing 
was not so much the particular content of the ends but rather the 
fact of having ends in common. Viewed in this light the possession 
of common ends must be virtually as old as human society itself. 
Such possession is necessary for cohesion and group cooperation in 
any socio-cultural system. 

In a sense such ends are figments of the imagination. They control 
behavior and often lead to a severe limitation of biological ptisfac- 
tions on the part of the individuals who hold them. Yet it is nobody 
but the individuals themselves who hold, perpetuate, and enforce 
these ends. Furthermore, the ends have a future reference and never 
correspond perfectly with conditions in the factual world. It follows 
that the strength with which they are held must be derived from the 
influence of group interaction in some way. This is where religion 
enters the picture. It seems generally true that religious belief ex- 
plains and makes real the common-ultimate ends, and that religious 
ritual strengthens and renews these ends in the minds of the partici- 
pants. This is why the ordinary man quickly refers to religion when 
pushed for an explanation of his ultimate values. The very feeling of 
profound conviction that surrounds these values is itself reli^ous in 
quality. 

Conclusion 

It should now be apparent that a systematic differentiation oi 
some of the major institutions can be made in terms of the integra- 
tion of unit acts and their elements. Technological action is that 
in which die means are purely instrumental to immediate ends; hence 
die choice of means is made solely on utilitarian grounds. When the 
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question arises as to the allocation of scarce means to different ends, 
the economic level has been reached. The individual adjusts means 
to his various ends on the basis of his subjective evaluations, but as 
between different members of a society the allocation must be made 
m terms of exchange based on free rational choice between indi- 
viduals. Such exchange, however, is regulated by mores and laws 
that limit the means each individual may use to gain his own ends 
at the expense of others. The mores and laws are effective partly 
because they are enforced by political authority, which can compare 
the ends of individuals arbitrarily, and also because they have been 
internalized and thus transformed into ends, values, and sentiments 
in the minds of the people. Such ends and values are common in the 
sense that they are noncompetitive and ultimate in the sense that 
there are no other ends above them. One individual does not lose 
by another individual’s observing the mores and the laws. On the 
contrary, he gains; it is to his interest to see that others obey. Behind 
political authority, therefore, stand the sentiments of the people 
which justify the authority in the name of the ultimate common 
ends; and justifying the ultimate common ends in turn, are religious 
belief and practice. Ends are in themselves nonrational. This is why 
the religio-moral realm is at the opposite extreme from the tech- 
nological. It is in the religio-moral realm that the unity of society is 
primarily to be found, 

A later section of the book is devoted to the major institutions 
in society — ^technological, economic, political, and religious. The 
reader will do well to keep the present discussion in mind when he 
approaches that section. The elements of action are essential to an 
understanding of these institutions. 
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M uch of the thinking about society is in terms of social relation- 
ships. One thinks of the relation between father and son, 
employer and employee, leader and follower, merchant and customer; 
or of the relation between friends, between enemies, between chil- 
dren, etc. Such relationships are among the most obvious features of 
society, and consequently it seems an elaboration of the obvious to 
inquire into their nature. But sociology must analyze and classify 
social relationships because they represent not only a common but 
also a fundamental way of organizing social data. In short, a society 
may be viewed, if one wishes, as a system of relationships. 

In analyzing social relationships one soon finds them more com- 
plicated than they first appear. It turns out, in fact, that to under- 
stand them requires the conceptual tools set forth in the previous 
chapters; for obviously these relationships involve norms, statuses, 
and ends. They involve reciprocal obligations, reciprocal statuses, 
and reciprocal ends and means as between two or more actors in 
mutual contact. They refer to a form or pattern of interaction be- 
tween these individuals, and this is why the school of sociology which 
has attempted to systematize its thought in relationship terms (Sim- 
mel, von Wiese, Park, Burgess, Becker) has been called the “formal 
school.” 

By a sort of shorthand description, social relationships are often 
spoken of as subsisting not only between two or more individuals 
but also between two or more groups. Thus one hears that two 
nations are “at war,” that two social classes are “antagonistic,” or 
that two business firms are “competing.” What does such usage 
mean? It may mean simply that whenever members of the two groups 
come into contact, a certain mode of interaction transires — as when 
one remarks that the Dinwoodie and the Rttdedge families are “not 
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Speaking.” It may mean, however, that the groups as corporate tmits 
are sustaining a certain kind of relationship with one another, in 
which case it is not every member but only the duly constituted 
representatives of the group as a whole who create the relationship. 
Not just any citizen may declare his nation at war with another, but 
only those citizens who are authorized to speak for the nation as 
a whole. In fact the citizens of two nations may be fighting each 
other without the nations being at war. The most important members 
of a group, so far as intergroup relations are concerned! are those 
specifically empowered to represent the group as a whole, mteraction 
between Aem must be less personal than would otherwffie be the 
case, because they represent not their “own” interests but^ those of 
the group. For this reason the contacts between diploipats are 
governed by protocol to a much greater extent than the contacts 
between private citizens. This distinction between two kinds of group 
relationship should be kept in mind; a failure to do so leads to loose 
thinking about human affairs. 

Obviously any society contains hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of socially defined relationships. The immediate family alone may 
contain as many as fifteen.^ How many relationships a society 
utilizes is simply a matter of how many criteria it takes into account 
in defining behavior between individuals. The fifteen relationships 
of the immediate family rest on only three criteria— age, sex, and 
generation. Outside the family an infinite number of criteria may be 
used, so there is no limit to the number of possible relationships. 

It follows that to catalogue all the meaningful relationships in 
which human beings are involved would be a never-ending task. In- 
stead they must be classified and dealt with as general types. Any 
classification, however, must have some point to it. In social science, 
as in all science, classification is worthless unless it seizes upon traits 
that are significant, traits that facilitate causal analysis. For this rea- 
son social relationships have been classified and discussed in terms 
of the kind of interaction they manifest. The most important kinds 

Husband — ^wifc 

Elder brother — younger brother 
“ “ ---cider sister 

“ « — ^younger sister 

Younger brother— elder sister 
•* « —younger sister 

Elder sister— younger sister 


1 Father — elder son 
** — ^younger son 
“ — elder daughter 
** ^younger daughter 
Mother — elder son 
** — younger son 

“ —elder daughter 
** —younger daughter 
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of interaction singled out for consideration have been (conflict, com> 
petition, and codperationA Each ot these has several subtypes, but 
mention of the main ones alone is enough to demonstrate that a 
proper understanding of the forms of interaction is essential to the 
understanding of society. The remainder of this chapter will be 
devoted to the main types of interaction. It will begin by a brief 
reconsideration of the nature of interaction itself; then, by a process 
of reasoning from opposites, it will discuss isolation (the absence 
of social relationships) ; and finally, it will consider conflict, competi- 
tion, cooperation, and their interrelations. 


Social Contact 

Social interaction by definition involves contact, and contact 
necessarily requires a material or sensory medium. It need not of 
course require the impingement of one body directly upon another, 
but it does require the occurrence of direct or indirect sensory stimu- 
lation between the interacting parties. The material meditim, how- 
ever, is only a necessary, not a sufficient basis of contact. Individuals 
can be in material contact without being in social contact. For 
example, two tribes living on opposite sides of a swamp and having 
nothing to do with each other may nevertheless be bitten by mos- 
quitoes that continually carry malaria from one tribe to the other. 
It is not mere physical contact that counts, but meaningful or symbolic 
contact. Good will may be expressed by either a handshake or a 
spoken phrase, a letter or a smile. Added to the sensory stimulus is 
a meaningful stimulus. A dead man’s will is an indirect and tenuous 
material lin k with his heirs, but its physical character is far less 
important than its meaning. Until material or sensory contact acquires 
meaning for the subjective selves of the persons concemeJ, tt*ls 
liof soeial in the human sense. The social behavior of human beings 
consists of acquired responses to the meaningful responses of others. 
Human interaction, in other words, is communicative interaction. 

The essential feature of communication is that one person infers 
from the behavior of another (whether speech, gesture, ot posture) 
what idea or feeling the other person is trying to convey. He then 
reacts not to the behavior as such but to ffie inferred idea or feeling. 
The other person then reacts to his response in terms of the idea 
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or feeling — ^the meaning — ^behind it. When a girl receives flowers 
she looks at them and smells them, but her main interest is in who 
sent them, and why. Were they sent to end a quarrel, to mark an 
anniversary, to cement a promise, to say farewell, to brighten an 
illness? Unless she can answer such questions she will feel at loose 
ends, not knowing what to do. It is the meanings behind the behaxior 
that are involved in the system of mutual expectations previously 
described as being present in the interacting situation. < 

It should now be clear that a significant classification or the kinds 
of interaction must keep in view the meaningful charactei of social 
contact. A classification of all social relationships into two types, 
one involving the physical approach of the individuals towWd each 
other and the other involving the physical withdrawal of me indi- 
viduals away from each other, would have no sociological signifi- 
cance. Such a crude procedure would group together, as being alike, 
two men engaged in a fist fight and two lovers engaged in an embrace, 
and this would not make sense. 


Isolation y 

The quickest way to see the significance and nature of social 
contact is to consider the absence of such contact. Absolute isolation 
in the sense that one individual has no contact whatsoever with other 
individuals at any time, is of course purely hypothetical. The close 
parental care that the human infant requires for five or six years 
in order to survive, is not simply automatic and innate on the part 
of the parents but is meanin^ul — ^i.e. is normatively defined. The 
child is thus a social object for the parents; if he were not he 
would not receive the physical care necessary for life. The child’s 
response to the social situation in which he is placed is at first medi- 
ated through physkal tension and gratification. As he responds 
socially he becomes aware of the symbolic significance of events 
around him, adopts certain values and ends that are transmitted to 
him, and through these comes to control his behavior in conformity 
with certain normative patterns. Through this process of socialization 
he comes to be a social personality, a responding, mbdifiable unit 
in a web of social relationships. Even if the child is feeble-minded 
he acquire some inkling of communicated meanings, some degree 
of socialization. Only if he is a mere senseless bundle of cells in 
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hcunan shape will he remain immune to communicative contact, and 
even then he will be, and will survive only as, an object of attitudes 
and meaningfid contacts on the part of others. 

The nearest thing to absolute isolation of an individual is die 
case of so-called feral children who at an early age are separated / 
from human company and manage to survive alone. These children,"' 
scores of whom have been reported, demonstrate the enormous ex- 
tent to which the traits of human beings are socially acquired “ and 
hence the necessity of meaningful contact for the development of 
human nature as we understand it. Their isolation, however, is so 
near to the hypothetically absolute kind that it is not itself a part of 
the social order. I The kind of isolation we are interested in is the 
type of which the participants are aware, the type that is integrated 
with other social relationships.^ 

Instances of meaningful isolation are the following: solitary con- 
finement in a prison cell, lonely pursuit of a solitary occupation 
(e.g. shepherd), friendless anonymity in a city, voluntary retirement 
from human company, etc. It seems difficult to say anything about 
such instances as a class of phenomena, because they differ so greatly 
according to the social context in which they are found. Thus there 
is little similarity between solitary confinement in a prison cell and 
voluntary retirement to an ivory tower; the differences seem more 
important than the likenesses. But we can say this: Regardless of 
the significance attached to it in the given situation, isolation of the 
individual is always considered to be a negative value that may or 
may not have compensatory advantages. Even the voluntary retire- 
ment of the anchorite is thought by the anchorite himself, and cer- 
tainly by those less devout, to be a terrible price to pay for virtue; 
unless this were the case it would hardly be regarded as worth doing, 
for it has the nature of a sacrifice. The voluntary retirement of a 
scholar is hardly a bona fide case, because he is really retiring from 
the crowd of living persons in order to be free for the indirect com- v- 
municative contact with distant or departed thinkers through the 
medium of books; he is therefore being merely selective in his choice 
of company. 

Our question is why prolonged and relatively complete individual 
isolation is viewed by the isolate as a negative value. In the first 
place, other people constitute and provide the means to most of one’s 
* See Chap. VIII. 
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ends. Members of hnman society are so interdependent that their 
native appetites, even after the period of infancy, are difficult to 
satisfy without human company; and there is a wide range of ac- 
quired tastes and goals that are dependent on others for their satis- 
faction — such as a liking for drama, for songs, for a variety of foods, 
for news of the outer world, etc. In addition, the structure of the 
human personality is so much a product of social interaction that 
when this interaction ceases it tends to decay. The deleterious effect 
of solitary confinement on mental balance is notorious, &nd is one 
reason why this sort of treatment has been abandoned V^cept as 
extreme punishment, ^he individual protects his personaliW as best 
he can by imaginary social relationships; he converses, plavs, fights 
with himself.fBut since in his imagination the responses of the others 
are always what he expects, the element of novelty, of surprise and 
challenge, and hence of real stimulation is lacking. Finally, it seems 
that apart from any instrumental value they may have, social relation- 
ships become ends in themselves. Not every social relationship is 
thus endowed, but many are, so that the isolated individual comes 
to have almost a craving for human company. This fact has given 
rise to the popular belief that there is an innate social tendency, a 
“gregarious instinct,” in human beings, but we need no such mysteri- 
ous entity to explain what is more easily explained in terms of the 
social system. A society that did not teach its members to value the 
social relationships constituting its structure would be missing a 
necessary aid to social cohesion. Indeed, since the main forms of 
interaction in a society are laid down in the mores, these forms are 
ipso facto valued by the societal members as ends in themselves. 
Plainly the reasons for the negative evaluation of enduring and 
complete isolation are profound ones. Most individuals who have 
a poetic conception of solitude could not stand complete isolation 
for a day, much less a week. They would do well to read the follow- 
ing lines from Cowper: 

1 praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd, — 

How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 

Whom I may whisper. Solitude is sweet. 

Tlie kind of isolation considered desirable is always temporary and 
partial, such as being away from a crowd or being alone for an hour. 
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It is then called “solitude.” When, however, it begins to pall it is 
called “loneliness.” 

The fact that total isolation is disvalued, together with the reason ♦ 
for this (hsvaluation, explains the use of it in social organization. 

Its occasional use as severe punishment implies that for the time 
being the person is beyond the pale of society, an object of desire 
to nobody else, permitted to live only in a physical sense. His range 
of means for the satisfaction of his ends is forcibly narrowed to al- 
most zero with the implication that his ends are unimportant, i.e. 
are ends for nobody else. Voluntary isolation is seldom if ever 
complete. The extreme instances bear an underlying similarity to the 
involuntary cases, in that they assume a lack of common ends with 
the other members of the society. The anchorite presumably cherishes 
transcendental values — ^values to which the common herd pays merely 
Up service, values for which isolation is a necessary condition. His 
separateness may be highly praised by his contemporaries as an 
example of extreme devotion to transcendental values, but if he is 
truly isolated he will not hear this praise. He can be sustained in his 
endeavor only by the values he has previously imbibed in a social 
relationship but for which he now believes the social relationship to 
be a hindrance. In either case, whether voluntary or involuntary, the 
isolation of an individual as a part of the social organization is only 
temporary and partial. The longer the isolation the more it signifies 
a deep hiatus between the end? of this individual and those of the 
group. Removal from social contact makes it impossible to share 
ends with others. 

PARTIAL ISOLATION AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 

An extreme form of punishment for public crimes in simple 
societies is often banishment from the tribe. The culprit is not neces* 
sarily isolated from ail mankind but only from the society of which 
he has been a part. So dependent is he upon kinsmen and fellow *• 
citizens, so hard is the lot of the stranger in other areas, that such 
banishment is often tantamount to a sentence of death. Among the 
early Greeks, for example, the most severe punishment for a crime 
committed against one’s own group was expulsion from the kinship 
group. The clothes of the culprit were taken from him; he was 
followed to the boundary of the clan’s territory by a wrathful crowd: 
and in the earliest times it was a matter of chance whether or not he 
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was killed by the crowd before he could get away. Such individuals, 
called “wolves,” led a precarious existence in new lands if they 
escaped alive.® 

If banishment separates the individual from a given society, 
excoonmimication separates him from the religious community. In 
the simplest societies banishment and excommunication are prac- 
tically synonymous and are widely practised: In somewhat more 
complex social systems the religious aspect of life is differentiated 
from other aspects, so that an individual can remain in contact with 
his fellows and still be excommunicated, i.e. excluded from me sacred 
rituals that are the highest expressions of devotion to the group’s 
gods. To the degree that religion is paramount, this punishment is 
severe. “Excommunication was the earliest punishment inflicted by 
the Christian church upon its members and, although in the course 
of time its original character was altered, it has always remained the 
foundation of the criminal law of the church.” * Today, of course, 
excommunication means less than it did in the Middle Ages, but 
to the devout Catholic it means a good deal. In the early days of a 
proselyting religion when civil authority does not reinforce the re- 
ligious authority, excommunication is one of the few devices that 
may be employed by the worshipers to punish one of their members. 
As distinct from banishment, excommunication usually allows for 
the readmission of the culprit after penance is done. 

It is only a short step from excommunication to ostracism, in 
which a secular group simply refuses to associate with an individual 
either because of something he has done or because of the position 
he occupies. With reference to that particular group he is cut off 
from all satisfactory association, though he may retain his position 
in other groups. 

Excommimication and ostracism, as opposed to total isolation 
and banishment, apply mainly to particular sectors of association. 
A boy who is labeled “sissy” may be ostracized by the neighborhood 
gang, but his relationships with his parents, his teachers, his Sunday 
school class, etc. may remain completely normal.'^^stracism is thus 
closely related to the sense of solidarity of particular groups or classes 

8 Gustave Glotz, La solidarity de la famille dans le droit criminel en Grice 
(Paris: 1904), pp. 22-25. 

D. Hazeltine, “Excommunication,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York; Macmillan, 1937), p. 671. 
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rather than of the community as a whole. In one form or another 
it is therefore a pervasive and effective element in maintaining con- 
formity to group norms and group organization. 

Deliberate exclusion of an individual from one type of association 
may arise, however, not as retaliation for unorthodox behavior but 
simply as a taboo implying no fault on the part of either party. This 
might be called mutual avoidance. A well-known example is found 
in the case of customary avoidances between kinsmen, especially 
kinsmen by marriage. In a large number of primitive societies the 
husband, more rarely the wife, assumes an attitude of distance toward 
the parents-in-law. Either no direct intercourse is permitted between 
the man and his parents-in-law or it is hedged about with numerous 
restrictions. Son-in-law and mother-in-law may be forbidden to see 
each other, to speak directly to each other, to use the name of the 
other, to undress in the presence of the other, etc. “There is an 
anecdote of a Kirgiz woman who was prohibited from employing the 
usual words for lamb, wolf, water and rushes because they formed 
part of the names of her relatives by marriage. Accordingly, in telling 
her husband of a wolf carrying off a lamb through the rushes on the 
other side of the water, she was obliged to paraphrase: ‘Look yonder, 
the howling one is carrying the bleating one’s young through the rus- 
tling ones on the other side of the glistening one!’ ” ® 

Another form of mutual avoidance is that between men and 
women. As we saw in discussing the ascription of status on the basis 
of sex, men and women are encouraged to associate in some respects, 
discouraged in other respects. Our most complete taboo, for example, 
is the separation of the sexes for excretory purposes. Another is the 
taboo on incest. Sexual intercourse is generally limited to well 
defined situations. Still another type of mutual avoidance is that be- 
tween members of different social classes or of different castes. Uo- 
touchability in India means that for purposes of marriage, eating, 
drinking, smoking, and physical contact in general, certain low castes 
are to be avoided. 

When isolation from mutual contact becomes a prescribed rule 
affecting only certain sectors of relationship, we see that it then forms 
a basic principle of social organization. Social distance as well as 
social nearness is therefore a structural principle in society. The 

‘Robert H. Lowie, PrMlive Society (New York: Hwace Liver^ht, 1920), 
PP. 84-85. 
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systematic distribution of avoidance is as necessary as the systematic 
distribution of contacts. Such avoidances, however, are quite distinct 
from absolute isolation. 

ISOLATION OF SOCIETIES AND GROUPS 

Few societies have ever been totally separated from all others 
for any great length of time. Human contact, at least in recent 
millenia, has ringed the globe. Yet there are some inst^ces which 
impress moderns as representing an extreme degree of societal isola- 
tion. The northernmost inhabitants of the earth, the Pol» Eskimos, 
for example, “occupy a narrow fringe of coast ... in Nora Green- 
land. . . . Less than a thousand miles from the Pole itseK, this re- 
mote tribe of 271 persons (in 1926) is separated by hundreds of 
mUes from its nearest neighbors, the Eskimos of West Greenland and 
those of North Baffin Land.” ® Yet these Eskimos must not have 
been completely isolated for any great length of time, for their dia- 
lect is so similar to the other Eskimauan dialects that they can make 
themselves understood as far away as Alaska. We find instances of 
far greater linguistic barriers among peoples who live muiffi closer 
together. On the island of New Guinea, for example, the aborigines 
were split up into groups speaking twenty or more entirely different 
languages. In North and South America there were, according to 
traditional scientific linguistic classification, 150 different languages.' 
Such linguistic differences constitute effective barriers to social con- 
tact among peoples geographically near as well as those remote from 
each other. 

Other things equal, the more isolated a society the slower it is 
V to change. It remains dependent upon tradition, upon ascribed 
rather than achieved status, upon sacred values and transcendental 
ends. It misses the stimulating effect of cultural cross-fertilizafion. 
Even our own mountain communities, shut off from contact by 
physical barriers, show the effect of such isolation.® 

Stultifying as societal isolation may seem, it is nevertheless an 
aid to social solidarity and is sometimes an important adjunct of 
die ethnocentric attitude. The shunning of the foreigner goes hand 
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in hand with a love of one’s own ways. Within the society, likewise, 
the integrity of particular groups is reinforced by maintaining social 
distance (avoidance) toward other groups. By this route we return 
again to the point that partial isolation is a significant element in 
social organization. An important form in which group avoidance 
manifests itself is in residential segregation. Such segregation may 
arise from uncontrolled competition for housing in a free market 
(thus separating people according to their wealth), from the tm- 
directed operation of the ethnocentric attitude (thus congregating 
people of a given nationality, religion, or occupation), or from the 
deliberate segregation of persons by law (as in the ghettos of Medi- 
eval or of Fascist Europe, the separation of married from unmarried 
adults in many primitive tribes, the segregation of male and female 
college students in separate dormitories). 

Partial isolation, whatever its specific form, tends to be associated 
with the individuals’ social positions and to be expressed in the rights 
and duties of these positions. It implies that between the indi- 
viduals occupying different statuses there is a difference of ends. It 
is therefore one of the means by which societies are organized. Some 
mutual avoidance, some social distance, some ethnocentrism seems 
inevitable. 


Conflict 

Conflict is an ever-present process in human relations. It may be 
solved on one level, as when there is agreement on ends, and break 
out anew over the question of means. Such partial conflict, however, 
is different from total conflict. The latter implies that there is no level 
of agreement at all, and that consequently tte only method of solving 
the disparity of interest is through the resort to physical force. 

One may raise a profound question by asking why conflict, both 
in its partid and in its total form, is such a constant feature of 
human society although it is everywhere deprecated. The answer 
goes back to matters discussed aheady. Human society is not a 
tightly compressed affair but instead has a loose integration. The 
integration is not on a biological but on a mental level. It most be 
created anew and constantly maintmned through psychic processes 
such as indoctrination, inspiration, and repetition. It must somehow 
rest on the possession of common and extra-personal ends cm die 
part of its membmrs. These ends cannot come firom man’s biological 
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nature but only from cofhmunicative contact with his fellows; they 
thus differ greatly from one society to another because they are as- 
sociated with differences of culture. This, then, gives the first great 
basis of conflict — e thnocentrism — ^the dislike of people with different 
culture and different ultimate ends from one’s own. Those with the 
same set of ultimate ends cling together and identify themselves with 
one another, while those with a different set do the same, A social 
group, furthermore, has a corporate character: a name, a common 
leadership, a determinate structure, a sense of familiarity. Individuals 
identify themselves with this c orporate en tity and conceive\their ulti- 
mate duty as loyalty to it, whSher it be a clan, a tribe, a Wty-state, 
a religious sect, or a nation. \ 

The kind of group conflict we are most familiar with is\war be- 
tween nations, and we recognize that nationalism forms an essential 
basis of such conflict. Let us illustrate with the case of Japan. As 
is well known the Japanese have expressed their nationalism in the 
form of emperor worship. The emperor has been regarded as divine, 
as the supreme head of the state, as the supreme priest of the state 
religion (Shinto), and as the symbol of the nation. Respect for him 
has been the deepest sentiment, and devotion to him the supreme 
duty for each Japanese. The following passage describing the re- 
action when the Emperor Mutsuhito died at the end of a forty-five 
year reign, illustrates perfectly the depth of the sentiment. 

The doctors issued bulletins several times a day and people waited anx- 
iously for encouraging neyrs. But the news grew worse and worse. All 
the citizens of Tokyo worried. They suffered because their great father 
suffered. Streetcars ran slo^^, trying not to make a noise. The popu- 
lace gathered around the palace moats under the green willows or in 
the huge front grounds. During the ten days that His Majesty was 
ill, more than ten thousand men and women, old and young, assem- 
bled every day, looking anxiously toward the palace beyond the white 
walls of the ancient castle of Yedo. . . We, the infants of His 

Majesty — ^we spoke of ourselves in this way, prayed to the gods, 
the ancestors of Japan, to bring back the royal health. Day and night 
bis subjects stayed around his palace praying silently. Ten thousand 
people gathered without making a sound. The masses whom even 
thousands of policeman could not hold in silence when they did not 
want to keep quiet, were here under the hot July sun hushed with 
one accord in real prayer. Papers reported that many men com* 
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mitted suicide in the hope that their anc^tors would accept the 
offering of a private life as a substitute for that of His Majesty the 
Emperor Mutsuhito! 

At last the great spirit of the Meiji Emperor ascended to heavea» 
and darkness fell upon the nation. The imperial mourning lasted an 
entire year, divided into three terms. . . . During this period w© 
moved quietly, at school, on the street, even at home. We did not 
laugh. We played no music. Even marriages were postponed imtil ^ 
the year was over. 

Nothing could be more impressive than the funeral of the Emperor. 

. . . [It] was performed strictly after the manner of two thousand 
years ago, except that its scale was enlarged by the enhanced 
splendor of the modern nation. . . . [We] were carried back in 
sentiment and atmosphere to ancient Japan ... All the streets 
along which the funeral cortege was to pass were cleaned before- 
hand, and kept in the utmost cleanliness and quiet. Electric lights 
were turned off and pine torchlights substituted. . . . The high 
officials who were given the honor of following the imperial hearse 
practiced walking long beforehand in their ancient robes, wearing 
crowns and lacquer shoes. . . . We spectators all bowed low to the 
coffin, murmuring eternal farewell to our beloved Mikado in our 
hearts but not with our voices, although quiet weeping was heard 
here and there. Thus we continued our silent prayer until the second 
gong told us that the son of the late Mikado — ^the new Emperor of 
Japan, who was already at the temporary shrine built on a field just 
outside the city for the purpose — had received the coffin and was 
now going to read his words of grief in the presence of his father’s 
spirit.® 

This noble and sincere description ajSpeals to us as any devotion 
to ends outside ourselves always does. It seems to have nothing to 
do with conflict, and indeed it greatly helps to prevent conflict within 
the nation. It can be seen, however, that people so devoted to the 
national idea are ready to fight for this idea if it is conceived to be 
endangered or dishonored in any way. The world seems too small 
to contain different peoples who feel this way about the national 
entities to which they belong. It is hard for absolutes to dwell to- 
gether in peace. The glory of Japan, the glory of Germany, the 
^ory of Russia, the glory of France, the glory of America — ^these 

® Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto, Facing Two Ways (New York: Rinehart, 1935), 
PP. 6g«69. 
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cannot be pursued indefinitely without getting in each other’s way. 
The nation is a definite organized entity capable of being symbolized 
and made the focus of attention. Japanese children were taught from 
inj^cy to revere the emperor, to believe the m3dhs about his 
divine ancestry, to worship his portrait, and to be willing to sacrifice 
and die for him if necessary. Other nations glorify themselves by 
roughly similar means. Each nation gains cohesion and strength 
fibrough emphasizing its own destiny as against that of ot^er nations. 

( It suffers least from internal conflict precisely when it isWgaged in 
external conflict with an enemy .^Internal harmony and exmmal cou'^ 
flict are therefore opposite sides of the same shield. <Tlm is why 
war is held to be inevitable in a world of sovereign natioi^. As yet 
the world as a whole is not organized as one social entity; and for 
this reason caimot be made the object of sentiment in the same 
way as a nation. 

As for internal conflict, every organized group strives to eliminate 
it as far as possible, because conflict precludes that degree of coop- 
eration necessary for societal efficiency. The elimination is achieved 
by the possession of common ends by the members. It is not possible, 
however, to eliminate all conflict because, despite the presence of 
common values, there are also ends that relate to the person him- 
self. Only individuals have ends, and some of these ends have to 
do with the satisfaction of personal needs — ^needs for food, sex, 
comfort, recreation, social standing, etc. Such ends are insistent; in 
one way or another the individual tends therefore to rationalize their 
gratification. Since the means are scarce one man gains his ends at 
the expense of anoUier, and conflict easily arises unless it is con- 
trolled somehow. It is controlled partly by banning outright physical 
conflict and internecine warfare. The organized group reserves for 
itself the .use of force and forbids its use for purely private ends. 
Any permissive use of force, such as occurs in legal dueling, is apt 
to be highly ritualized and seldom residts in death. Sporadic out- 
bursts of open conflict do occur, however, and in weak societies they 
occur frequently. The effort to eliminate them is never entirely 
successful. 

The suppression of open conflict within the group does not mean 
ffie elimination of partial forms of conflict. It means simply ffiat the 
omflict is not of the all-out variety. There are many ways of getting 
^ best of an enemy without actually doing him bodily harm. He 
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may be fired from his job, put in his place, given a feeling of inse- 
curity. Partial conflict is forever occurring, whether in family, school, 
factory, or neighborhood. It is an inescapable part of social life. 

Whether of the total or partial kind, conflict captures the atten- 
tion. It is the stuff that drama feeds on. It assumes that between the.^ 
two parties there is no common ground, no end higher than the 
interests that divide them, and that the only solution is the elimina- 
tion of one or the other — either by death, banishment, avoidance, or 
some conclusive economic or social victory. The effort of a social 
system is always in the direction of controlling violence in the interest 
of common ends, yet as a matter of fact society itself engenders 
conflict situations and cannot avoid doing so. By aUoting different 
statuses to different people it lays the basis for envy and resentment. 
By giving authority to one person over another it sets the stage for 
the abuse of authority and for retaliation by force. By instilling ends 
that are competitive it makes it possible for competition to spill over 
into violence. 

There are of course social mechanisms that smooth over con- 
flict. One of these is humor, which removes the tension that mi^t 
otherwise expend itself in physical violence. Another, mentioned 
above, is social distance or avoidance. A third is sentiment forma- 
tion, which overcomes the conMct of interests by making harmony 
seem a greater goal than the separate interests of the antagonistic 
parties. .A fourth is variety and change, for an existing situation is 
more tolerable if it is known that' it will not last long. A fifth is 
organized rivalry, which provides an opportunity for simulated battle, 
for intense group loyalty, for the manifestation of prowess in van- 
quishing others, and yet because the interaction has a set form and 
definite conclusion it allows the energies to be expended either harm- 
lessly or to the advantage of the society. ' 

It is clear, however, that such mechanisms are not universally 
successful. Humor, social distance, noble sentiments, social change, 
organized rivalry — ^these may on occasion provoke rather than pre- 
vent conflict. The truth is that there are elements of conflict in all 
situations, because the ends of different individuals are always to 
some extent mutually exclusive. Conflict is a part of human society 
because of the kind of thing human society is. There is no socid 
mind, but only the minds of particular individuals; no social end, 
but only the ends of concrete persons. In so far as harmony is at- 
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tained it is through the agreement of individual minds, and this 
agreement thrives best when there is an external danger — ^when the 
common ends of the group are pitted over against (and therefore in 
conflict with) the common ends of another group. Thus intemal 
harmony depends to some extent on external conflict (war). At the 
same time the agreement on ends within the society can never em- 
brace all ends. Individuals, as separate organisms and egos, inevitably 
have ends that are mutually exclusive. They push for the (attainment 
their own ends as against the ends of other individuals, sometimes 
using illegitimate and definitely hostile means to bring success. Since 
human groups are loose units as compared to the cell, ue body, 
or even the insect colony, the human type of cultural adaptation 
depends upon the interplay of diverse interests within thl^ group. 
Such interplay cannot escape all conflict. The miracle is not how 
much conflict there is, but how little. 


Competition 

In contrast to conflict, which aims to destroy or banish the 
exponent, competition simply aims to out-do the competitor in 
achieving some mutually desired goal. It is thus a modified form 
of struggle. It implies that ^ere are rules of the game to which the 
competitors must confonn and that behind these rules, justifying 
and maintaining them, is a common set of values superior to the 
competitive interest. It also implies an absence of coercion. The rules 
are so arranged that the ends must be obtained by other methods 
than fraud or physical force. If the chain stores take business away 
from the local merchants by offering better goods at cheaper prices, 
that is competition. If, on the other hand, the small merchants in- 
duce the government to tax the chain stores out of existence, that 
is not competition because the state has the power of coercion. If 
a metropolitan paper employs thugs to smash newsstands selling a 
competing paper, that is not competition either. The rules of com- 
petition limit the means that may be used to gain the competitive 
end; they tend especially to eliminate force and fraud. When com- 
petition breaks though the rules it transforms itself into conflict. 

It follows that there is no such thing as “imrestricted competi- 
tion.” Such a phrase is a contradiction in terms. As usually used, it 
means a maximum number of goods open to competition and a 
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minimum restraint upon the means to be used. But in no society are 
all goods distributed on a competitive basis. Today in the United 
States, for example, utilities are distributed by quasi-monopolies 
under government control; membership in the army in wartime is 
not determined by competitive bidding but by military draft; and 
the capitol in Washington is not for sale. Every society limits the 
goods open to competition and the means to be used. Competition is - 
never entirely “unrestricted.” 

But neither is competition ever completely eliminated. As the 
black markets during a period of rationing clearly show, it has a 
tendency to spring up and flow around the barriers erected against 
it. It always appears in one form or another no matter what the 
institutional order. 

Competition cannot therefore be identified with laissez-faire, free 
enterprise, etc. These are simply types of economic systems that give 
great scope to competition. They are not identical with competition 
but embody a set of mandatory institutions that facilitate it. Com- 
petition is only an element in such systems. On the other hand, a 
so-called non-competitive system is not one that has no competition 
but rather one that limits it to a much greater degree than does a 
laissez-faire system. An essential part of any social system, competi- 
tion varies as to scope, intensity, and t}^ from one system to an- 
other. Soviet Russia has plenty of competition. So does the United 
States, but in a different way. The American variety is molded by 
the economic institutions of private property, contract, and the open 
market and by the political institution of representative government. 
These not only define the type of competition but give it great scope 
as well. They open the door to the pursuit of wealth through entre- 
preneurial ability and the pursuit of office through oratorical ability. ' 
One can go further and say that even our courtship institutions are 
competitive, not to mention our science, our education, and our 
sports. 

Competition is extremely dynamic. It stimulates achievement 
by lifting the level of aspiration, by threatening failure as well as 
promising success, and by adding an element of rivalry. For this 
reason it becomes particularly strong in complex and changing so- 
cieties. In fact its obvious connection with what is called progress 
has led to its enthronement in some circles as the essential feature 
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of modem civilization. The most thorough statement of this point 
of view occurs in classical economic theory, succinctly if ironically 
paraphrased in the following passage: 

' The actors are human beings, impelled by the utilities which articles 
of consumption possess to overcome the disutility of personal effort. 
Each must take his mite of service or his property to market and 
fetch away the wherewithal of his living. In the markets goods and 
services are all tagged with prices and personal wealth comes by way 
of careful and shrewd calculation. In disposing of goods md services 
each has to compete with others who have like goods and services 
to sell. In seeking what one would have each has to bid up against 
others who would take it away. As a result value is a sovereign in 
the great competitive economy; an upward dart^o# price or\ a down- 
ward drop allows those who will pay most to purchase, gives a 
market to those who will sell for least and effects a neat adjustment 
between supply and demand. Under the double competitive process 
of seller against seller and buyer against buyer it cannot well be 
otherwise. For if it chances that a price is too low to effect a balance, 
a flood of bids speeds it to the proper level; and if too high, a host 
of offers brings it down. The domain of competition is almost uni- 
versal. The march of invention opposes new wares to old: motor 
busses to street cars, electric refrigerators to ice, radio to the phono- 
graph. Wants even vie to create a competition between unlike goods: 
a modern car and an antique coach, an evening down town and a 
Sunday in the country ... With price as a guide competition con- 
tinuously accommodates the production of goods to the changing 
demand for them. A delicate structure of responsive prices must keep 
on effecting the best mediation that may be between the wants of 
the people and the productive capacity of industry. . . . 

The industrial system is an automatic self-regulating mechanism 
which must continuously secure from a niggardly nature just such 
goods as yield the largest surplus of pleasures over pains. It is a 
Newtonian economic system wherein matter is replaced by wealth, 
attraction and repulsion give way to utility and disutility, the phe- 
nomena of the market like those of the heavens are given an 
equilibrium, a system of checks and balances keeps the machine in 
order, and the theory of the conservation of energy finds a parallel 
in the law of the economic maximum.^^ 

10 Walton H. Hamilton. “Competition,” EncycTopedia of the Social Sciences, PP* 
43 - 144 . 
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Not only did the classical theorists come to regard the competitive 
system as automatic and self-regulatory, but they thought it explained* 
the whole social order. “The individual man, in seeking his own 
profit, will necessarily seek to produce and sell that which ha» most 
value for the community, and so ‘he is in this, as in many other 
cases,* as Adam Smith puts it, ‘led by an invisible hand to promote 
an end which was no part of his intention.’ ” 

In their enthusiasm for competition these men overlooked certain 
things that are plain to see. They overlooked the institutions and 
rules which alone enable competition to work — ^the protection of 4 
property, the enforcement of contracts, the prevention of fraud. 
They overlooked the common ends and values which are not com- 
petitive but which are superior to those that are. They overlooked 
the limitations on means. They forgot that competition can be vicious 
as well as beneficent, that it can lead to starvation in the midst of 
plenty, to fear and insecurity, to instability and panic. They forgot 
that competition treats others purely as means and in itself is devoid 
of sentiment. They forgot that unlimited competition leads inevitably 
to monopoly, that the very success of the strong leads to gigantic 
power over the weak and creates such inequality that a mockery is 
made of free contract. Above all, they forgot that few are willing to 
pay the full cost of competition, that security as well as opportunity 
is a universal human motive. 

Nowhere do we find people submitting themselves to complete / 
competition if they can help it. Business men seek to erect tariff 
barriers against foreign competition — ^the Maginot line psychology 
in economic affairs. They seek to agree among themselves on prices 
and thus prevent “cut-throat” competition, at the same time trying i 
to exclude newcomers from entering the charmed circle and sharing 
in the increased profits. They seek to buy out their competitors and 
expand and consolidate their holdings until they possess an im- 
pregnable economic empire. Labor unions strike and picket for 
higher wages, limit membership by charging exorbitant entrance 

Robt. E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess^ Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), p. 504, 

The Bengal famine of 1943, for example, was an inflattonary famine. There 
^as just enough food to go around, but the rising prices caused hoarding, the 
hoarding caused scarcity, the scarcity caused more hoarding, and the increased 
scarcity caused starvation. The remedy was not more competition but an efficient 
system of rationing. Hus, however, was not provided because the government was 
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fees, plead for a guaranteed minimum wage, demand the exclusion ol 
foreign laborers, call for tariffs to protect imion-made products, 
advocate the closed shop, oppose technological advances which re- 
place ^manpower, use violence to prevent nonunion laborers from 
working, and hold to the principle of seniority. Bureaucrats seek tc 
protect themselves by civil service rules, by attention to protocol, 
and by subservience to superiors. Wives and husbands want security 
from possible rivals. White persons seek to limit coiiipetition by 
forcing the blacks into a fixed inferior position. \ 

Everywhere there is an effort to fetch security by er^ting a bar- 
rier. Everywhere there is an effort to grab an opportunity tw breaching 
a barrier. A social system is thus a neat balance between competitive 
and noncompetitive forces. The capitalistic interlude betwwn the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the Second World War was unusually com- 
petitive. It could not endure. The demand for stability and security 
is pulling it back to the more usual condition of fixity and authority. 
Looked at in one way, competition is nothing else than our old 
friend achieved status. Its opposite is ascribed status. We have al- 
ready found that no society can rest exclusively on one or the other 
but that it can emphasize one against the other. Many who denounce 
competition today are not yet willing to admit that they are asking 
at the same time for fixity of status. 


Cooperation 

Cooperation is commonly believed to be the opposite of competi- 
tion. This is not true if it means that in a given situation one neces- 
sarily excludes the other.^'A cooperating group is one that is working 
together to accomplish a goal that all desire. 'In many cases it is 
realized that competition will aid the attainment of this goal, and so 
a system of competition is allowed or deliberately instituted. The 
Soviet government learned early in its history that competition for 
high pay has a stimulating effect on productivity. Since Russia’s 
great need was to increase production by leaps and bounds, it de- 
Jt veloped an ingenious systefn of “socialist competition.” 

Unless competition enhances the overall goals of the society it 
will find critics aplenty. So long as it is controlled and institution^' 
ized, it is presumably a means by which the cooperation of all is 
accomplished. fin reality it is conflict rather than competition that 
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is the opposite of co6peration.VYet codperation may occur without ^ 
making internal use of competition, and between two competitors 
the overarching element of cooperation may be lost from sight. In 
fact, each of two competitors trying to outstrip each other may view 
its own organization as cooperating within itself but not cooperating 
at aU with the other organization. Often, therefore, the ultimate co- 
operative effect of competition escapes awareness; the closer and 
more intimate cooperation of the organized group is the center of 
attention. This is what gives the illusion that competition and co- 
operation are necessarily opposed. 

The Interrelation of the Forms of Interaction 

It should be clear that the forms of interaction discussed here — 
conflict, competition, and cooperation — are all interdependent. They 
are ever-present aspects of human society. Any social system, in 
fact any concrete situation, will manifest all three in a complex and 
intertwined manner. There is no cooperating group, no matter how 
harmonious, which will not contain the seeds of suppressed conflict. 
There is no conflict, no matter how bitter, which will not have some 
hidden basis of compromise. There is no competition, no matter how 
impersonal and ruthless, which caimot claim some contribution to 
a larger codperative cause. 

It should also be clear that an analysis of social behavior in 
terms of the forms of interaction is an indispensable mode of ap- 
proaching social phenomena. Since it is the last of the fundamental 
approaches that we shall consider, the way is now open for a sum- 
mary of the four modes of analysis dealt with. 


The Four Fundamental Approaches: A Summary 

If the last four chapters have any validity, they indicate that 
sociological study involves several different but mutually supple- 
mentary points of view. Four sudi points have been discussed here, 
chapter by chapter. The first and broadest of the four concentrates 
'ipon the social ncnms — the folkways, mores, laws, and institutions | 
of different societies. The second, analyzing the applicaticm of these 
i^onns in particular statuses and situations, views a society as a 
system of social positkms occupied by the members of the society. 
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Both of these modes of study have to do primarily with social struc- 
ture. The third approach, however, centers its attention on the ele- 
ments of action — ^the ends, means, and conditions in terms of which 
the noims and statuses enter the motivation of each individual. Ii 
gives a more dynamic view of social phenomena. The fourth approach 
is also dynamic, for it studies the processes of interaction — conflict, 
competition, and cooperation — ^that take place within the social 
framework. 

These points of view do not represent the entire rangt of possible 
approaches in sociology. They do not include for instance the func- 
tional point of view (the over-all and inclusive appro^h of the 
present volume), the evolutionary and deterministic approaches with 
their emphasis on social change (to be considered later) or the so- 
called “problems approach.” The combination of the four basic ap- 
proaches discussed here, however, does provide a rather complete 
foundation for the analysis of social systems within what may be 
regarded as a functional framework. Different schools of thought ir 
sociology have each tended to emphasize one or the other of the foui 
orientations. The approach of William Graham Sumner represented 
primarily a concern with social norms.^® The approach of Marx, and 
in a different way Linton, represented mainly an interest in status.^^ 
The work of Talcott Parsons, drawing upon Max Weber and eco- 
nomic theory, focused its interest on the elements of action.^® And 
the orientation of Robert E. Park and the so-called “Chicago school’ 
of sociology directed its attention mainly to the processes of inter- 
action.^® The works of all of these men (some are still living) have 
become classics in the field, and the authors have inspired man> 
followers. Furthermore, each of the four points of view, taken as a 
central starting point, is capable of very wide application and car 
take into accoimt nearly everything stressed by the other approaches. 
The concepts of one approach are capable of translation into the 
concepts of another. For this reason many of the authors mentioned 
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would not like to be so narrowly classified as they have been here, 
rhey view themselves as having covered the field. Bat in generalizing 
;ach point of view so as to represent the entire range of social phe- 
nomena, these men tend to proceed by assumptions and residual 
categories in order to cover what their central point of departure 
Joes not readily embrace. For this reason it is better to state the 
different modes of analysis explicitly and then to combine them in 
a more complete system of thought. 

If the present work has any originality, it lies primarily in the 
effort to combine these explicitly stated modes of analysis in an 
over-all functional approach. In this task, perhaps, the work lays 
itself open to the charge of eclecticism; but the answer to such a 
charge is a pragmatic one: if the combination of approaches leads 
to a more rounded and more flexible view of the social system, this 
is proof enough of its acceptability. If all approaches are put to 
work, and if the relations between them are systematically kept in 
mind, the superficiality of eclecticism will be avoided. The rest 
of the book is essentially an effort to apply these four approaches to 
social phenomena. The main anal)rtical part is contained in the chap- 
ters that have been covered. The future chapters represent an effort 
to apply these analytical tools to the relation of society to the 
person, the analysis of groups, the study of major institutions, and 
the understanding of social change. The success or failure of ^he 
undertaking can be judged by the reader himself. 

Before approaching the larger problems just mentioned, it seems 
wise to give the reader a brief example, by way of illustration, of how 
the sociological analysis of a specific phenomenon can prove illumi- 
nating. For this purpose a topic has been chosen which ordinarily 
would not be thought of as lending itself to social science study. 
The topic is jealousy; the discussion of it is presented in the next 
chapter. 
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JEALOUSY AND SEXUAL PROPERTY: 
AN ILLUSTRATION 


AT FIRST glance jealousy may seem an unlikely topic for illus- 
trating the value of a sociological approach. It is usually re- 
arded as an emotion, an individual or psychological phenomenon 
aving little to do with culture and social organization. This very 
anception of jealousy, however, makes it a useful illustration. If a 
xiological mode of analysis can be shown to throw new light on the 
abject, the value of such analysis will be demonstrated. 

Actually, all of the types of sociological analysis set forth in the 
revious chapters seem applicable to jealousy. First of all, it turns 
ut to be a reasonable assumption that jealousy has a function hot 
niy with reference to the individual’s emotional balance but also 
dth reference to social organization. Secondly, it appears that the 
lanifestations of jealousy are determined by the normative and insti- 
iitional structure of the given society. This structure defines the 
ituations in which jealousy shows itself and regulates the form of its 
xpression. It follows that unless jealous behavior is observed in dif- 
erent cultures, unless a comparative point of view is adopted, it 
annot be intelligently comprehended as a human phenomenon, 
thirdly, the situations in which jealousy occurs involve the statuses 
aid roles of various persons with reference to one another. It is 
hrough the definition of these statuses and roles that the institutional 
ramework governs the manifestations of jealous emotion. Fourthly, 
iince the various participants in the love entanglement (and it is 
mly sexual jealousy that we are considering) are pursuing ends by 
various means, an understanding of their behavior requires analysis 
terms of means, ends, and conditions. Finally, jealousy involves 
Attain processes of interaction — competition, rivalry, andi trespass. 
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These processes, too, must be understood in their social context, fo; 
they are institutionally regulated and culturally variable. All in al 
it would seem clear that a sociological approach holds definite po& 
abilities of contributing to a knowledge of this peculiar kind o 
emotion. 


Sexual Property as an Institution^ 

Descartes defined jealousy as “a kind of fear related to a desiri 
to preserve a possession.” If he had in mind what is customaril; 
called jealous behavior, he was eminently correct. In every case i 
is apparently a fear or rage reaction to a threatened apmopriation o 
one’s own or what is desired as one’s own property. Lamr, in Chap 
ter XVII, we shall deal with economic property as a sexual institu 
tion. Sexual property differs from economic property in many respect 
but nevertheless bears some resemblance to it. Among other things 
sexual property is institutionally defined and regulated. Let us begia 
then, by viewing jealousy in relation to sexual property. 

Conflicts over property involve fom elements: Owner, Object 
Public, and Rival or Trespasser. If the conflicts are in the nature o 
competition rather than trespass. Ego is a would-be owner and hi 
enemy is a rival instead of a trespasser. A popular fallacy has beei 
to conceive the jealous situation as a “triangle.” Actually it is a quad 
rangle because the public, or community, is always an interestet 
element in the situation. The failure to include the public or com 
munity element has led to a failure to grasp the social character o 
jealousy. The relationships between the four elements are culturall] 
regulated. They are current in the given society and constitute th( 
fixed traditional constellation of rights, obligations, and neutralitie 
that may be called sexual property, lliey are sustained and expressec 
by the reciprocal attitudes of the interacting parties. 

Since property, however, is not always actually in the hands ol 
the owner, ownership must be distinguished from possession, the on( 
being a matter of law and mores, the other a matter of fact. Posses 
sion by a person other than the owner may be either licit or illicit 
Dlidt possession bears witness that the rules of property are sus 
ceptible of evasion. Licit possession by one not the owner, as wit! 

iThis and succeeding sections of the chapter first appeared in Social Forces^ 
Vol. 14 (March 1936), pp. 395-405, under the title, “Jealousy and Sexual Property- 
The artide has been only slightly modified in the present version. 
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8 borrowed or rented piece of property, emphasizes the strength of 
these rules. 

Acquisition of property proceeds usually according to socially 
established norms of competition and, in many cases, by stages. In 
the initial stage the field is generally open to a class of persons, any- 
body in this class being free to put in a claim. The qualifying rounds 
I of a golf tournament or the sudden entrance of a strange but attrac- 
jtive young woman are cases in point. Gradually a few competitors 
ike the lead. Social order then requires that others recognize the 
uperiority of these, quit struggling, and turn their attention else- 
where. Finally, after continued competition among the favored few, 
ne competitor wins. This is the signal for everyone who was initially 
aterested to drop all pretense of a claim and take his defeat in good 
pirit. The end is no longer a legitimate one for him because com- 
•etition for this particular piece of property is now, by social edict, 
ither temporarily or permanently over. It is owned by one man, 
lehind whose title stands the authority of the community. 

Values, however, do not invariably change hands in any such 
irderly fashion. The imscrupulous stand always ready to take pos- 
ession in defiance of the rules, to replace the orderliness of rivalry 
vith the disarrangement of trespass. They may at any stage, under 
)eril of organized retaliation, upset the procedure and seize physical 
)ossession of the property. 

There are thus two dangers which beset any person with regard 
o property. The first is that somebody will win out over him in 
egitimate competition. This is the danger of superior rivalry. The 
second is that somebody v^ll illegitimately take from him property 
already acquired. This is the danger of trespass. 

Most malignant emotions are concerned with these two dangers; 
they are directed either at a rival or trespasser or at someone who 
is helping a rival or trespasser. Such emotions may be either sup- 
pressed by the group culture or utilized for maintaining the organizedl 
distribution of property. In general fear and hatred of rivals are insti- 
tutionally suppressed, fear and hatred of trespassers encouraged. 

In the initial stages of acquisition fear of rivals is frequently 
paramoimt. Such fear is merely the obverse side of strong desire to 
win. In so far as a society fosters the desire to win and builds up 
nn emotional drive in the mdividual to tiiat end, it inevitably fosters 
the fear of losing. By the same tdcen, when defeat actually occurs 
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it implies a frustration of strong desire, hence an inevitable emotion, 
This emotion occurs frequently, since most competitors cannot win. 
Vet once the property is in the winner’s hands, social organization 
requires that such emotions be curbed. Society tends necessarily to 
suppress them and to encourage one-time rivals to be “good sports, 
“graceful losers.” 

The successful rival, however, need not suppress these emotions. 
Once established as owner he is encouraged by the cul^e to express 
them toward any trespasser. Free expression of malevolent emotion 
against a trespasser protects the established distribution of property 
and maintains the fixed rules for its competitive acquisition. 


Types of Property Attitudes 

Can the relationship of affection between two persons be con- 
ceived as a property relationship? This is a question not to be 
answered glibly. The affectional relationship is certainly not identical 
with economic property, although sheer sexual gratification (as in 
prostitution) may be. Affection assumes that the object is desired 
in and for itself. It therefore cannot be bought and sold; it is not 
a means to something else, not an economic thing. Yet the affectional 
relationship has features that are characteristic of property in general. 
It is, above all, highly institutionalized; it involves some sort oi 
institutionalized exclusiveness, hedged about with rights and obliga- 
tions. There is competition for possession, a feeling of ownershipj 
on the part of the successful competitor, a “hands-off” attitude on 
the part of the public, and a general resentment against anyone who' 
tries as a trespasser to break up the relationship by “stealing” the 
object In view of these considerations it seems possible to apply the 
term property to the institutionalized possession of affection. Tlieie 
apparently exists no other term that will describe those types d 
sanctioned possession that are not roonomic. Nevertheless the die*] 
tinction between economic and non-economic property must be mai 
clear. This can be accomplished by a more detailed consideration 
of types and sub-types of property, mainly in terms, of the means-endj 
schema. 

Economic property is that type in the object possessed 

is a means to an ulterior end. Noneconomic pr(^>erty is tiiat typ^ 
m which the object is an end in hself . Several sub-types can 
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distinguished under each head, but we shall rest content with dis- 
tinguishing three kinds of economic and one kind of noneconomic 
property, calling them by the attitude which Ego takes in each case 
toward the object — ^respectively, need, vanity, pride, and hve. 

1. Need. Some objects of property satisfy organic needs. Food, 
shelter, prostitute, or servant may fall into tWs category. The object 
*s not valued for itself, but simply as a means of satisfying the need; 
t may be bought, sold, and substituted. The attitude of the public 
s subsidiary. A person desires the public to regard the object as his 
jroperty, but only because he needs it. 

2. Vanity. When an object is valued not for the satisfaction of a 
leed but for the response it elicits from one’s neighbors, and when 
be only connection between the owner and object is mere posses- 
sion, a new property situation is apparent. The attitude of the public 
is no longer subsidiary but paramount. An expensive diamond, a 
top hat, a long automobile are useless except as tokens and instru- 
ments of the owner’s social status. The ulterior end is the envious 
approval of the community. 

Whereas in the need situation a rival or trespasser could proceed 
only by gaining possession of the actual object, he may in the vanity 
situation employ an additional procedure. He may gain the ulterior 
end by possession of a different but superior object. 

Vanity is often condemned on moral grounds because there is 
no necessary relationship between merit and the possession of an 
enviable object. A fool may inherit a crown; an ignorant farmer 
acquire riches in oil; a silly girl possess incomparable beauty. When 
such people attribute merit to themselves for such possessions thej 
are vain, and such vanity is in the public’s opinion thin and unlovely. 

3. Pride. This type is characterized by an intrinsic relation be- 
tween owner and object. The object represents some form of accom- 
plishment and reflects the owner’s professional ability. There is thus 
a necessary connection recognized by the public between the qualities 
of the owner and the nature of his possession. The ownership is 
indeed more a matter of accomplishment than of legal technicality. 
All that the law or the public can do is recognize and protect it 
when it comes by copyright, patent, and other rules; it cannot 
create it. 

4. Love. In the three previous cases the object, while not neces- 
|sarily inanimate or completdy passive, takes no dynamic part in 
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the equilibrium. In the present case, however, the end desired con- 
sists in a personal attitude, an attitude of affection. Since affection is 
a phenomenon of will, the question of possession is thereby placed 
largely in the hands of the object one wishes to possess. 

Out of this peculiarity grow the other idiosyncrasies of love- 
property. We find, for instance, that a jealous lover (assuming for 
the sake of illustration that he is masculine) often attacks the love- 
object herself, seeking to restrain her from directing her af^tion 
elsewhere or to retaliate against her for having already done so. 
Having control over the vital element in the situation — the goal Wing 
sought by the other party — she is in a position to decide the Issue. 
She can Wstow affection either on Ego or on his rival, as she chooses. 
A man might destroy his food in order to keep another from ge^ng 
it; he might destroy his jewels or other emblems of prestige; he might 
even renounce and forsake his profession — ^but unless indulging in 
an anthrcq)omorphic fit of temper, he would not thus destroy his pos- 
session out of resentment against the possession itself. A man who 
breaks his golf club after a bad shot knows perfectly well that the 
club had no volition in the matter. Yet in the case of sexual jealousy 
the resentment may be more against the object of love than against 
the rival. Everybody is familiar with the various forms of aggression 
practiced against each other by those in love, varying all W way 
from outright murder to mental cruelty. 

In the situations of both vanity and pride we noted that the 
thing really desired was the envy or admiration of the public — in 
other words, an attitude. The object actually owned was a means to 
this end. The same is true of the love situation, where an attitude 
of affection is desired. To this extent the three property situations — 
vanity, pride, and love — are similar, and we do find that the term 
“jealousy” has at one time or another been applied to all of thm, 
especially to the pride situation, as when we speak of “professional 
jealousy.” Only to the need situation does the term jealousy seem 
totally inapplicable. 

But, as noted, the love-property situation stands out from the 
others in that the attitude desired is an attitude of the object itself, 
not of the general public. This has a profoxmd effect on the attitudes 
involved. Not only does the object become subject to jealous aggres- 
sion because it is a human object, but there is a mutuality to the 
relationship that is lacking in the other forms of property. The 
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affectional relationship implies a reciprocal, mutual interchange be- 
tween owner and object which is not true of the other forms. Indeed, 
both are owners and both are objects at the same time. The love 
relationship, imlike other property relations, is an end in itself. The 
object of Section plays a d3mamic role in determining the direction 
of die conflict situation by his or her ability to determine the char- 
acter of this relationship. This doubtless explains why conflicts over 
love generate more emotion than other kinds and exhibit a more 
dramatic quality. When the object possessed is another person, the 
universal tendency of the possessor to identify himself with the thing 
possessed (transmuting “mine” into “I”) is given the greatest oppor- 
tunity to express itself. The lover feels that his love is a part of him- 
self and that his existence would be meaningless without her. Still, 
simply because the object of love is not inert but willful, this personal 
identification is probably most tenuous of all in the love situation. 
The object possessed has it within her power to nullify the possession. 
This means that the love relationship is at once unusually close and 
unusually instable or tenuous. As a result it is doubly intense and 
highly charged with emotion. 

Each type of property-situation described here is of course an 
abstraction, an ideal-type. Motives and attitudes in actual life situa- 
tions are nearly always mixed. Need, vanity, pride, and love will be 
present in practically every concrete situation. Rarely in the vanity 
situation, for example, is sheer possession the reason for the public’s 
envy and respect. Usually the secret of such envy and respect is that 
possession conveys power. Such power may be valued merely for the 
envy it commands, in which case the relationship remains within the 
vanity type. Or it may be valued because it enables one to satisfy 
needs, to succeed in love, or to acquire skills, in which case it falls 
by implication into one or the other of the three non-vanity types. In 
actual life several or all of these attitudes are present in the same 
situation. In the relation of man and woman there may well be and 
usually is an attitude of need, of vanity, and of pride (or their oppo- 
sites), as well as an attitude of love. 


The Dynamic Sequence 

In depicting the four types of property relationship we have 
stopped four processes in mid-air. Thev are not static but dynamic; 
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they are instable conflict situations tending inevitably toward th^ 
own solution. Fidelity to fact would require that some notion be 
given of their processual sequence from dibut to denouement. 

A complete sequence in love-property conflict would begin with 
the rivalry phase. It would depict the changing attitudes of the 
rivals, and of the object of affection and the public, as some of the 
competitors are eliminated and one finally wins. The next phase 
would show the winner in secure possession at some level of oivner- 
ship such as the “sweetheart,” the “fiancee,” or the “spouse” llevel. 
He is no longer jealous because rivalry is finished and no tresmsser 
is in sight, and the public has an attitude of “don’t disturb.” \ The 
third phase, trespass, would describe the attitude of Ego as he 
becomes aware of an enemy — ^his feelings toward the trespasser, \the 
love object, and the public. It would describe also the attitudes of 
the trespasser, and since the direction of the sequence hinges largely 
upon the woman (at least in our culture), it would describe her 
attitudes toward lover, rival, and public. If she favors the trespasser 
and is willing to risk Ego’s and the community’s wrath. Ego may 
lose. On the other hand if she does not favor the trespasser, if he 
himself is not willing to take the risk, or if Ego or the public uses 
irresistible force. Ego may win. The multiplicity of attitudes between 
the four interacting parties grows amazingly complex. Inmunerable 
combinations are possible. To describe them all would be a fas- 
cinating adventure into the anatomy of dramatic reality, but it would 
also require a complete volume. 

One attitude that seems dependent upon the stage of conflict is 
envy. Envy is the attitude not of the owner but of an observer or a 
potential rival. It implies that a person would like to have what 
another has but that he is at the moment making no effort to wrest 
it from the other. It can hardly be present in one’s mind at the same 
time as jealousy, because the latter implies some claim to possession 
or at least a right to compete. Envy is in a- sense inevitable. In so 
far as the desire for certain valuables is instilled in the mind, the 
person who does not possess these values will inevitably wish that 
he were in the place of the one who does, and will sometimes secretly 
wish that the other were not there. But since envy usually goes 
ocmtrary to the established distribution cff file world’s valuables, it is 
froMmed upon by the group as a whole. 
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lealonsy and Intimacy 

Since in love-property the object of possession is the devotion 
of another person we may expect jealousy to have a direct connec- 
tion with the sociology of intimacy. The nature of intimate, or 
primary, relationships is dealt with in Chapter XI. We shall not 
anticipate that chapter here, but will simply raise the question of 
how jealousy is related to the intimate type of social bond. 

Although jealousy can appear only when there is a presumption 
of primary association in the past, present, or future the fact should 
be noted that jealousy also indicates at least a partial negation of 
that rapport between persons which we commonly ascribe to in- 
timacy. It admits that affection has strayed or may possibly stray in 
the direction of a rival or trespasser. Even when the affection has not 
actually strayed, jealousy shows on the lover’s part a mistrust in- 
imical to the harmony of perfect intimacy. 

What, then, is the function of jealousy in intimate association? 
As a fear reaction in the initial stages of rivalry it is simply the 
obverse side of the desire to win the object. The desire to win being 
institutionally cultivated, the fear of losing is unavoidably stimulated 
also, though its expression is publicly frowned upon. But after owner- 
ship has been attained, jealousy is a fear and rage reaction fitted to 
protect, maintain, and prolong the intimate association of love. It 
shelters this personal relationship from outside intrusion. This is not 
to say that it never defeats its own purpose by overshooting the mark. 
So deeply emotional is jealousy that its appearance in the midst of 
modem social relationships (which are most profitably manipulated 
by self-composed shrewdness) is like a bull in a china shop. None- 
theless its intention is protective. It is a denial of the harmony of 
intimacy only in so far as its presence admits a breach; and is de- 
structive of it only in so far as it muddles its own purpose. 

Jealousy stresses two characteristics of the primary relationship: 
its ultimate and its personal qualities. The relationship is for the 
jealous person an ultimate end in itself, all other considerations being 
secondary. This explains the bizarre crimes so frequently connected 
with jealousy — crimes understandable only upon the assumption that 
for the criminal the affection of a particular person is the supreme 
value in life. It also explains the connection between extreme jealousy 
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and romantic love. The “personal” quality of the relationship is 
manifested by the unwillingness of the jealous person to conceive 
any substitute for the “one and only.” He insists upon the uniqueness 
of personality. Were the particular person removed, the whole rela- 
tionsh^ and its accompanying emotion of jealousy would disappear. 

An old debate poses the question whether or not affection is 
divisible. Is it possible to love two people sincerely at the same time? 
Most authorities on sex relations answer that it is possible (and cite 
cases as proof. Iwan Bloch, for example, asserts Aat simultaneous 
passion for several persons happens repeatedly.^ He adds mat the 
extensive psychic differentiation between individuals in mod^ civ- 
ilization increases the likelihood of such simultaneous love, for it is 
difficuit to find in any single person one’s complete complement. 
Bloch gives numerous examples from history and literature, particu- 
larly cases where one aspect of a person’s nature (usually the intel- 
lectual) is satisfied by one lover, another aspect (usually the sensual) 
by a different lover. 

The conclusion invariably deduced from this is that jealousy is 
harmful and unjustified. But to end the discussion with Ais efhical 
argument is to miss the point. Even though love, like any other 
distributive value, is divisible, institutions dictate the manner and 
extent of the division. Where exclusive possession of an individual’s 
entire love is customary, jealousy will demand that exclusiveness. 
Where love is divided it will be divided according to some scheme, 
and jealousy will reinforce the division. 


Rivalry, Trespass, and Sodal Class 

While the love-property situation contains a relationship of in- 
timacy and is therefore illuminated by the sociology of primary asso- 
ciation, it also contains a diametrically opposite kind of relation — 
namely, that of power — ^wbich concerns the sociology of dominance 
and subordination. This relationship which obtains between the lover 
and his rival or trespasser is not a value in itself but a means to an 
ulterior end; and it connotes an absolute opposition of purpose in 
the sense that if one succeeds the other fails. The rival or trespasser 

3 Iwan Bloch, Sexual Life of Our Time (New York: Allied Book, 1926), PP* 
206-207. Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, VI (Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis Co., 1914), pp. 568-569 agrees. Also Joseph K. Folsom, In his SocUd Pip 
chology (New York: Harper. 1931). 
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may be a stranger or a close friend; in either event, so far as the 
common object is concerned he is an enemy. 

Here as elsewhere in the discussion it makes a difference whether 
the enemy is a trespasser or a rival. Rivalry is most acute in the 
early stages of acquisition, and jealousy is at this point a fear of not 
winning the desired object. Toward one’s rival one is supposed to 
show good sport and courtesy, which is to say that society requires 
the suppression in this context of jealous animosity. Regulated com- 
petition constitutes the sirie qua non of property distribution and 
hence of stable social organization. But as one person gets ahead and 
demonstrates a superior claim, his rivals, hiding their feelings of 
jealous disappointment, must drop away. If any rival persists after 
the victor has fortified his claim with the proper institutional ritual, 
he is no longer a rival but a trespasser. 

Jealousy toward the trespasser is encouraged rather than sup- 
pressed, for it tends to preserve the fundamental institutions of 
property. Uncles in our society are never jealous of the affection of 
nephews for their father. But uncles in matrilineal societies frequently 
are, because there a close tie is socially prescribed between uncle 
and nephew. The nephew’s respect is the property of the uncle; if it 
is given to the father (as sometimes happens because of the close 
association between father and son) the uncle is jealous.* Jealousy 
does not occur in the natural situations — and the “natural situations” 
are simply those defined in terms of the established institutions. Our 
malignant emotions, fear, anger, hate, and jealousy, greet any illicit 
attempt to gain property that we hold. We do not manifest them 
when a legitimate attempt is made, partly because we do not then 
have the subjective feeling of “being wronged” and partly because 
their expression would receive the disapprobation of the community. 
The social function of jealousy against a trespasser is therefore the 
extirpation of any obstacle to the smooth running of the institutional 
macWery. 

Discussions of jealousy usually overlook the difference between 
rivalry and trespass. A case in point is the old problem of whether 
one can be jealous of a person not one’s equal. If the person is a 
trespasser the answer is that he can be any distance away in the 
social scale. But if he is a rival he cannot be too far distant. Rivalry 

'Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime end Custom in Savage Society (London: Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1932), pp. 100-111. 
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implies a certain degree of equality at the start. Each society desig- 
nates which of its members are eligible to compete for certain prop- 
erties. While there are some properties for which members of dif- 
ferent classes may compete, there are others for which they may 
not compete. In such cases the thought of competition is inconceiv- 
able, the emotions reserved for a rival fail to appear, and the act 
is regarded not as rivalry but as a detestable thrust at the class 
structure. Thus it happens that for a given lover some people cannot 
arouse jealousy as of a rival. If the love-object yields to ai member 
of a distinctly inferior social class, jealousy will turn intb moral 
outrage, no matter if the lover himself has no claim on tne love- 
object. It is for this reason inconceivable that a Negro coulci be the 
rival of a Southern white man for the hand of a white girl. The 
white man would have him lynched. Southern society does not per- 
mit Negroes as a class to compete for the affection of white girls. 
It is almost equally inconceivable that a white man could be a 
Negro’s rival for the hand of a colored girl. The Negro has either 
too much advantage in the likelihood of social ostracism for the 
white man or too little advantage in that the white man, if immune 
to ostracism, can take the property by employing the weight of his 
caste position. 

But jealousy against a trespasser is another matter. Since a 
trespasser by definition is a breaker of customary rules, the more 
he breaks, including the rules of class structure, the more of a tres- 
passer he is. A violator of property rights may for this reason occupy 
any position on the social scale. 

The fact that men of native races sometimes prostitute their wives 
to civilized men without any feeling of jealousy while they are ex- 
tremely jealous of men of their own race,^ is sometimes pointed out 
as showing that men are jealous only of their equals. This is true 
only in so far as jealousy of rivals is meant. The civilized man is not 
conceived by the natives as a rival, nor as a trespasser. He may be 
conceived as a trespasser — if, for example, he attempts to retain the 
wife without paying anything. In the case mentioned he is not a 
trespasser but merely one who has legitimately paid for the tem- 
porary use of property. His very payment recognizes the property 
rights of the husband. The foUowing case is much more illustrative: 

^Bronislaw Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (New York: Harcourt, 
1929), p. 271. 
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“A Frenchman of position picks for his mistress a girl who is not his 
social equal. You can see for yourself that his wife is not jealous. 
But let him choose a woman of his own social rank — ^then you’d see 
the fur fly; . . ' Among some social spheres in France, if we are 

to believe what we hear, women of different classes customarily exer- 
cise proprietary rights in the same man without feeling jealous of 
each other. But since it is not customary for women of the same 
rank to share a man, such a condition would be either rivalry or 
trespass and would arouse intense jealousy. 

One may argue that the nearer two people are in every plane, 
the more intense will be the jealousy of rivalry, while the further 
apart they are, the greater the jealousy of trespass. 

But between the lover and the object of his love the relationship 
is not one of power. If a woman is regarded simply as a pawn in a 
game for prestige the pattern is No. 2 in our typology, not No. 4. 
It is a question of vanity rather than jealousy. In the love situation 
the jealous person values the affection for itself. It is his fear of 
losing this intrinsically valuable affection to a rival or a trespasser, 
rather than his fear of losing prestige in the eyes of his public and 
his rival, that paralyzes him. 

The Social Function of Jealousy 

Into every affair of love and into every battle for power steps 
society. The community has an inherent interest in love not only 
because future generations depend upon it but also because social 
cohesion rests upon the peaceful distribution of major values. 

A question that all authorities feel compelled to settle concerns 
the social or anti-social character of jealousy. Forel declares that 
jealousy “is only the brutal stupidity of an atavistic heritage, or a 
pathological symptom,” * while Havelock Ellis calls it “an anti-socia! 
emotion.” ’’ The chief arguments are that it is an inheritance from 
anim a l ancestors, a hindrance to the emancipation of women, and an 
obstacle to rational social intercourse. 

The hasty readiness to praise or condemn prevents a clear under- 
standing of the relation of jealousy to the social structure. Careful 

B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans, The Companionate Marriage 
(New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927), p. 88. 

^Augu&t Forel, The Sexual Question (trans. by C. F. Marshall) (New York: 
Rebman, no date), pp. 118-119. 

^ Havelock Elhs, op, cit,, Vol. 6, p. 564, 
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analysis is cut short by the quick conclusion that jealousy is instinc- 
tive. The assumption is that certain stimuli call forth a stereotyped, 
biologically ingrained response. Jealousy is therefore regarded as an 
animal urge and denounced as anti-social. Such condemnation in- 
stead of comprehension illustrates once more the tendency of die 
moralistic bias to take precedence over the scientific attitude in the 
handling of social phenomena.® 

The instinctive view fails to analyze jealous behavior feto its dif- 
ferent components — to distinguish between the stimulus (a social 
situation having a meaning only within the culture where it^is found) 
and the physical mechanism involved in the total respon®. It puts 
all constituents into the undifferentiated category of instinct. Doubt- 
less the physiological mechanism operating in the jealously' aroused 
person is inherited. But the striking thing about this mechanism is 
that it is not specific for jealousy, but appears to be exactly the same 
in other violent emotions such as fear and rage. The sympathetic 
nervous system seemingly plays the usual role: increased adrenal 
activity speeding the heart, increasing the sugar content of the blood, 
toning up the striated muscles and inactivating the smooth muscles. 

If we are to differentiate jealousy from the other strong emotions 
we must speak not in terms of inherited physiology but in terms of 
the type of situation which provokes it. The conflict situation always 
contains a particular content, which varies from one culture to the 
next. The usual mistake in conceiving jealousy is to erect a concrete 
situation found somewhere (often in the culture of the author) into 
the universal and inherent stimulus to that emotion. This ignores the 
fact that each culture distributes the sexual property of the society 
and defines the conflict situations in its own way, and that therefore 
the concrete content cannot be regarded as an inherited stimulus to 
an inherited response. 


8 The logic of social ethicists at times becomes badly scrambled. Frequently it is 
clear that what they call “instinctive” are merely -4he institutions to which they are 
habituated and to which they lend their approval. The biological basis of the 
institutions is thus assumed to justify them, for if a thing is instinctive, like love, it 
must be good and should not be suppressed but given full expression. On the other 
hand the inveterate propensity to derive all social phenomena from the genetic 
qualities of the individual leadf the ethicists to infer that certain disapproved behavior 
like criminality, war, or jealousy is also instinctive. In this case the assumption 
that it is biological becomes, not a justification, but a reason for condemnation. It is 
'^atavistic,” “barbaric,” “animal-like.” The biologistic interpretation thus seeks to 
^liave its cake and eat it too. It is like the appeal to “human nature.” It can serve as 
prop to whatever attitude one wishes to take, whether of praise or of condemnation. 
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This mistake is made, I think, by those theorists who seek to 
explain certain human institutions on the basis of instinctive emo- 
tions. In the field of sexual institutions Westermarck is the outstand- 
ing theorist who has relied upon this type of explanation. He dis- 
proves the hypothesis of primeval promiscuity and proves the primacy 
of pair marriage largely on the basis of allegedly innate jealousy.® 
He assiunes, indeed, that all types of sexual relationship other than 
monogamy (as he knows it in his own culture) are native stimuli 
to instinctive jealous retaliation. 

As soon, however, as we admit that other forms of sexual prop- 
erty exist and that they do not arouse but instead are protected by 
jealousy, the explanation of monogamy breaks down. Whether as 
the obverse side of the desire to obtain sexual property by legitimate 
competition or as the anger at having rightful property trespassed 
upon, jealousy would seem to bolster the institutions where it is 
found. If these institutions are of an opposite character to monog- 
amy, it bolsters them nonetheless. Whereas Westermarck would say 
that adultery arouses jealousy and that therefore jealousy causes 
monogamy, one could maintain that our institution of monogamy 
causes adultery to be resented and therefore creates jealousy. 

Had he confined himself to disproving promiscuity instead of 
going on to prove monogamy, Westermarck would have remained on 
surer ground. Promiscuity implies the absence of any sexual property- 
pattern. Yet sexual affection is, unlike divine grace, a distributive 
value. To let it go undistributed would introduce anarchy into the 
group and destroy the social system. Promiscuity can take place only 
in so far as society has broken down and reached a state of anomie. 

The stimulus to jealousy, moreover, is not so much a physical 
situation as a meaningful one. The same physical act will in one 
place denote ownership, in another place robbery. Westermarck 
appears to believe that it is the physical act of sexual intercourse 
between another man and one’s wife that instinctively arouses 
jealousy. But there are cultures where such intercourse merely em- 
phasu%s the husband’s status as owner, just as lending an automobile 
presumes and emphasizes one’s ownership of it. 

We may cite, for example, the whole range of institutions whereby 
in some manner the wife is given over to a man other than her 

B Edward Westermarck. The History o} Human Marriage (New York: AUerton, 
1922), Vol. I. Chap. 9. 
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husband. These run from those highly ritualized single acts in which 
a priest or relative deflowers the wife (the so-called jus prima noctis) 
to the repeated and more promiscuous acts of sexual hospitality and 
the more permanent and thoroughgoing agreements of wife-exchange; 
not to mention the fixed division of sexual function represented by 
polyandric marriage. In societies where any institution in this range 
prevails, the behavior implied does not arouse the feeling of jealousy 
that similar behavior would arouse in our culture. Jealousy does not 
respond inherently to any particular physical situation; it responds 
to all those situations, no matter how diverse, which signify ^ viola- 
tion of accustomed sexual rights. 


The Internal versus Overt Manifestation 

V j(|ossession of a thing of value without any right to it is a prevalent 
condition in sexual behavior; affection is evidently difficult to govern. 
Tm converse — ownership without possession — is equally prevalent. 
At least in our culture the instances are countless in wnich there is 
no overt transgression of convention and yet affection has strayed. 
Wives and husbands abound who have little or no affection for their 
mates but who would not actually sully the marriage tie. Their affec- 
tion is owned by their mates, but not possessed. 

Our discussion seems to have associated jealousy exclusively with 
ownership, with outward conformity rather than with actual pos- 
session. This has not been due to ignorance of a possible discrepancy 
between the two, or to ignorance of the fact that many lovers, 
especially the romantic variety, profess to care only for the posses- 
sion of affection and nothing at all for conformity to senseless tradi- 
tion. Our focus of attention has been due, rather, to a conviction that 
so-called outward conformity, either through speech or overt be- 
havior, must always be taken as the symbol of the inward state. If a 
woman never by word or deed let the facL.appear that she did not 
love her husband, he would never have cause to feel jealous. She 
must say or do something contrary to a wife’s institutionally sanc- 
tioned role before jealousy will be justified. H she says she loves 
her husband and yet does things contrary to the mores, such as going 
out with a prohibited man, actions will be presumed to speak louder 
words and jealousy will be in order. 
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For those who conform outwardly to many meaningless and 
secretly detested conventions and perform an even greater number 
of routine technological acts which try their patience, a close cor- 
respondence between inner feeling and external act seems question- 
able, Yet if we analyze the less conspicuous because less conscious 
aspects of behavior, we find the correspondence frequently quite 
close. In situations where people are supposed to feel ashamed they 
tend actually to feel ashamed — and prove it by their outward mani- 
festation of embarrassment. In situations where people are supposed 
to show respect they usually feel respect. In only a few civilizations 
is the distinction between external act and internal feeling sharply 
realized, and even then the two spheres are not far apart. In any 
case action which conforms to the institutions of property is the 
symbol of genuine possession, and contrary action the symbol of 
lack of possession. 

It is true that conformity at any particular time may be a de- 
ception, but the deception is hardly significant unless it manifests 
itself at some time in nonconformist behavior. Whether or not it is 
a deception depends, of course, upon the internal state, which is the 
motivating factor. So the aim of the lover is always to control the 
inner state of affection, not simply to enforce a present outward 
conformity which guarantees nothing concerning future behavior. 
This in spite of the fact that his only clue to the true feeling is the 
loved one’s external conformity or nonconformity. 

Unless through each stage of progressive ownership actual pos- 
session also progresses, inconvenience will result. A girl who becomes 
engaged to a man without caring for him and without intending to 
marry him is in an uncomfortable position. She cannot complain if 
her fiance’s legitimate jealousy and the public’s interest in morality 
restrict her actions. She knows that when she breaks her engagement 
she must have a good excuse wherewith to avoid social censure. At 
all times she is constrained to feign an affection she does not feel. 
On the whole the inconvenience of a hiatus between real feeling and 
institutional status is in this case greater than the advantage. More- 
over, most girls are trained to think of such a hiatus as not only 
unwise but also unfair and immoral. In this way ownership tends to 
approximate genuine possession. 
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Jealousy and Social Anomie 

Unfortunately our treatment has been couched entirely in terms 
of the stable and integrated culture; there is not space to treat the 
complications arising when society has reached a state of disintegra- 
tion or anomie. As the institutions of property in general disintegrate, 
sexual property follows suit. In extreme cases ownership may appar- 
ently disappear and be replaced entirely by custody, as when\anaxchy 
reigns. 

Juxtaposition of contrary mores and rapid change have giVen our 
culture a certain amount of anomie, which is reflected in the emo- 
tions surrounding the distribution of sexual favor. None of our sexual 
institutions is sanctioned by £ill groups. Consequently, no matter how 
customary the sexual behavior, somebody can be found who is made 
jealous by it. For example those who are not used to dancing and 
who disapprove of it are apt to grow extremely jealous if a wife or 
sweetheart indulges. This, coupled with other traits such as our 
individualism and romanticism, has tended in the eyes of oiir in- 
telligentsia to give jealousy a negative value. Yet among the juries 
of &e land the so-called “unwritten law” is still a sanctioned reality. 

Conclusion 

It should now be clear that a genuine understanding of jealousy 
requires that it be studied and analyzed from a comparative socio- 
logical point of view. A theory of jealousy which derives its empirical 
facts solely from the manifestations of jealousy in our own culture 
can hardly be a satisfactory theory, no matter how plausible it may 
seem to people who live in our culture. When a comparative point of 
view is adopted it is seen that the situations calling forth a jealous 
response vary tremendously from one culture to another. Jealousy 
is an emotion which has a function as a part of an institutional struc- 
ture. Not only is it normatively controlled but it gives strength to the 
social norms as well. To understand the social function of jealousy, 
to see the significance of its variable but inevitable appearance in di^*- 
ferent societies, one must have a conceptual apparatus at hand. One 
must, for example, have some conception of the cultural definition 
of social situations in terms of the statuses and roles of the par* 
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ticipants; some notion of means, ends, and conditions; and some idea 
of processes of interaction such as rivalry, competition, and trespass. 
In this way one is able to state in fairly brief and definite fashion the 
major conclusions about jealousy as empirically observed in different 
cultures^ Otherwise one has facts but little else. It is not contended 
here that the sociological approach to jealousy is the only one that is 
needed. Jealousy must also be studied from the point of view of the 
personality as a unit. But it is contended that for a full understanding 
of jealousy the sociological approach is indispensable because it ad- 
dresses itself to a real and important aspect of jealous behavior — 
the social aspect. To test this statement the reader is invited to com- 
pare the usual treatment of jealousy with what he has read in this 
chapter. 
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T he paradox of human society — that it has a unity and con- 
tinuity of its own and yet exists solely in the minds and actions 
of its members — can be resolved only by understanding how the 
newborn individual is molded into a social being. Without this proc- 
ess of molding, which we call “socialization,” the society could not' 
perpetuate itself beyond a single generation and culture could not 
exist. Nor could the individual become a person; for without the 
ever-repeated renewal of culture within him there could be no hu- 
man mentality, no human personality. Both the person and the so- 
ciety are alike dependent on this unique process of psychic amal- 
gamation whereby the sentiments and ideas of the culture are 
somehow joined to the capacities and needs of the organism. 

No one understands the process thoroughly. It is still as mysteri- 
ous as photosynthesis or organic aging. Yet it is a common meeting 
ground of all the sciences dealing with man; for here in the problem 
of socialization, biology and sociology, psychiatry and anthropology 
come together. Each of the hiunan sciences has something it wants 
to learn about the process, and each has something it can contribute. 
If a science is interested in man at all it is interested in the subtle 
alchemy by which the human animal is transmuted into the h uman 
being. If the essential mystery has not yet been solved, this does not 
mean that nothing is known about the process; much is known, and 
only a fraction can be suggested here. 


Hie Roots of Personality 

In addition to socialization there are other factors affecting the 
individual, and the relation of these to our tqpic must be considered. 
In this matter, however, there is much confusion because of the 
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perennial failure to distinguish between an abstraction and a con- 
crete entity. Out of this confusion grow such loose phrases as “the 
individual and his environment” and such fruitless questions as 
“Which is more important, heredity or environment?” One might as 
well discuss a book in terms of ideas versus ink, or plot versus 
format. 

The flesh-and-blood individual is unique, for there is none other 
exactly like him. To explain him in all his particularity wlould be a 
never-ending task that no one working as a scientist would attempt. 
Instead some of his traits may be singled out, traits that m shares 
with certain other people, and these used as a basis of understand- 
ing. Thus if a woman has a peculiarly shaped nose, one may find 
the explanation in the fact that certain of her ancestors eWbit a 
similarly shaped nose. But notice that one is already in the realm of 
abstraction. The woman’s ancestors cannot have identically the same 
nose, because her nose is unique. They merely have similar noses. 
Shape has been singled out for attention, and absolute size, com- 
plexion, powder, etc. have been ignored. Also, she and her ancestors 
have many other things in common in addition to nasal shape and 
genetic relationship. If genetic relationship has been picked out to 
explain the shape of the nose, the reason lies in a certain universe of 
discourse (the conceptual apparatus of genetics) which places in a 
logical system the empirical propositions concerning this kind of 
causation. The assumption is, or should be, that genetic relationship 
may account for the shape of the nose, not that it accounts for the 
entire flesh-and-blood organ. 

Terms such as “heredity” or “environment” do not refer to any- 
thing tangible but to an abstraction. To treat them as if they were 
on the same level as the concrete individual, as in phrases like “the 
individual and his environment,” is to invite complete muddlement. 
Of course “the individual” may be viewed as an abstraction, but in 
this case it is necessary to be clear as to what level of abstraction and 
system of discourse one is employing. 

V Any given individual is, in part, a product of two distinct modes 
of transmission, one hereditary and the other social. The first oper- 
ates throu^ the mechanism of genes, chromosomes, and human re- 
production; it relates to the general level of reality designated at 
biological and is studied by a special branch of biolp^cal scim;e 
called “genetics.” The second operates through flie mechanism of 
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habituation, learning, and symbolic communication; it relates to the 
general level of reality designated as socio-cultural, and is dealt with 
by a branch of social science which may be called “the study of 
socialization” or sometimes “social psychology” or “psycho-sociol- 
ogy.”, The accompanying diagram attempts to give a simplified pic- 
ture of the situation. Obviously no concrete individual is tiie product 


Bio-phytical Envirenment Socio.«uttural Environmant 



DIAGRAM OF FACTORS AFFECTING THE CONCRETE INDIVIDUAL 


of either of these modes of transmission alone. He is always a prod- 
uct of both, and this means that both modes of transmission are 
mutually interdependent, each being a necessary condition of the 
other. 

The complexity extends further than this, however. Not only is 
the individiud a product of these two dynamic processes of trans- 
misskm, but he is also a product several different kinds of environ- 
ment. Neither genetic nor communicative transmission can occur in 
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man without a geographic, a biological, a cultural, and an interpcar> 
sonal environment. For this reason the individual is just as much an 
outgrowth of the environments as he is a result of the two kinds of 
dynamic transmission.^ 

Obviously if a complete explanation of the concrete individual is 
to be given, all the elements in the environments and all the mech- 
anisms in the two kinds of transmission must be taken into account. 
Such, however, would be a Herculean task and a useless one. Sci- 
ence is not so much interested in a complete explanation of the con- 
crete entity as it is in an analysis of the kinds of factors tuat are in- 
volved. It divides the labor; it elaborates conceptual systems capable 
of handling different types or levels of causation; it singles\ out only 
certain aspects of concrete entities for explanation. Only^by such 
methods of logico-empirical abstraction can the task of scientific 
understanding be accomplished. Only in this way can the behavior 
of individuals be statistically predicted. 

The danger of abstractions lies not in the abstractions themselves 
but in the failure to recognize them as such. They simply represent 
aspects of reality; on the concrete level they stand in a relation of 
mutual interdependence, being independent only as abstractions. 
Each science elaborates its scheme of explanation by assuming the 
other aspects and concentrating on the one in which it is interested. 
Thus only by assuming the influence of the genetic and geographical 
factors to be constant can the sociologist deduce consequences from 
variations in the socio-cultural factors. And vice versa, only by as- 
suming the influence of the socio-cultural factors to be constant can 
the biologist deduce consequences from variations in the genetic fac- 
tors. In other words each science of man, like any other science, 
approaches its task with an “as if” attitude. It reasons as if a certain 
type of factor were alone operative. In reality this is never the case, 
but it enormously speeds up scientific progress to make the hypo- 
thetical assumption. The main hazard is~ that the layman often for- 
gets, as does the scientist occasionally, that the reasoning is hypo- 
thetical. He tends to assume that a given conceptual system describes 
concrete reality in toto and thus he lands in a kind of determinism, 
ovmimplified and untrue. He then engages in futile battles with 
pet^le who expound the determinism of other factors. Thus arises 
the war of the determimsms, a war of vague words and bad lo^. 
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THE HEREDITY-ENVIRONMENT CONTROVERSY 

The question, “Which is more important, heredity or environ- 
ment?” illustrates the pitfalls. In the first place there is no such thing 
as “the” environment. There are many different environments, and 
what is environmental in one sense may be not so in another. Thus 
from the point of view of genetics the body is an environment in 
which the reproductive cells multiply and receive nourishment;, 
whereas from the point of view of ecology the body is what the 
environment surrounds. In the second place the question wrongly 
assumes that environment and transmission are somehow opposed, 
so that if the one is important the other cannot bfe. Since, however, 
organisms are perpetuated through germ cells and nourished in an 
environment they obviously depend on both of these factors. In the 
third place the question makes a comparison without stating the 
terms of reference. It uses the term “important” but does not say 
for what. Finally, the question confuses necessary with sufficient 
conditions. A necessary condition is one that must be present if an- 
other factor is to operate. From the standpoint of a biologist a 
woman speaks because she has the organic capacity (it is assumed 
that somebody teaches her to speeik). If, however, the question is 
why she speaks Chinese rather than some other language, this is not 
a sufficient explanation. Speaking Chinese is a cultural datum; and 
only a cultural explanation — in this case, the fact that she was reared 
in a Chinese society — can give a sufficient answer. 

In trying to explain particular traits observers frequently commit 
what may be called “the family history fallacy.” If the forebears ex- 
hibit the same trait as the descendant, one says that it “runs in the 
family.” Traits, however, are transmitted from parent to child in 
two different ways — one by genetic transmission, the other by com- 
municative transmission. If a child has an unusually flat head and 
his ancestors before him had the same sort of flat head, the likely 
conclusion is that this is a genetic trait, “in the blood.” If it were an 
English child the conclusion would probably be correct. But if it 
were a Hopi child it would not be correct, b^use the Hopi Indians 
flattened the heads of their babies by ti^t lashing to the cracDes. 
The Samoans, in turn, deliberately flattened the skull by the {plica- 
tion of stones. 

If the women in several generations of the siime family have 
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been prostitutes, the fact is likely to be ascribed to a “hereditary 
taint,” though it would seem much easier and less mystical to recaU 
that mothers can teach their daughters to be prostitutes. In fact, 
occupations are frequently transmitted from parent to child, but 
never through the genes. 

The family history fallacy arises from the fact that genetic trans- 
mission occurs only dirough the parent-child channel and that com- 
municative transmission occurs very largely through th^ channel. 
For this reason one must always ask if the trait in question is the sort 
which could be physically inherited. If it is primarily sytnbolic, like 
language, one may infer that the sufficient cause lies in We social 
sphere. The fact that successive generations of a given family all 
speak English need not lead one to infer that this is a Mological 
trait. If the trait is primarily physical, like the shape of the head, one 
may form the hypothesis that it is genetically caused (provided this 
does not blind one to the possibility of social causation). More 
crucial, however, is the necessity of asking whether or not the trait 
conforms to the known rules of genetic or cultural transmission. 
Does it appear for example in successive generations in such a man- 
ner as to conform to Mendelian principles? Or does it appear in such 
a manner as to indicate social transmission (e.g. in connection with 
social position and social norms)? 

From a research point of view a great aid in overcoming the 
family history fallacy is the fact that social transmission is not lim- 
ited to the parent-child relation. This makes it possible to sepmte 
the two kinds of transmission. Adopted children can be investigated 
to see in what ways they resemble their foster parents more than 
their biological parents; and identical twins can be studied to see in 
what ways they resemble each other more when reared together than 
when reared apart. Another great aid lies in cultural relativity. Since 
human beings are all of one species, any trait which varies from 
one culture to another is not likely to be adequately explained in 
biological terras.^ The basic principle underlying all these methods 
is to hold one kind of factor constant while allowing the other kind 
to vary. This simply amounts to applying experimentally or statisti- 
cally the abstraction practiced in theory. 

iThe converse, that any trait appearing in all cultures can be explained in 
biological terms, is not necessarily true because there may be purely cultural traits, 
transmitted by socialization, which are essential for human and societal survival and 
are therefore found in all cultures. 
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The Unsocialized Organism 

A human being’s dependence on the social environment begins 
long before he is born — with the folkways and mores governing his 
parents’ courtship and marital selection, with the customs concerning 
pregnancy, with the whole system of cultural practices surrounding 
the family. His parents, socialized creatures when they conceived 
him, previously had to learn the sexual act. Conception took place 
in a socially defined situation important for the child’s subsequent 
status. Techniques of prenatal care current in the community af- 
fected his chances of being bom and of being healthy. In sum, the 
social circumstances preceding his birth not only made his life pos- 
sible but also laid down to a great extent the kind of life he was to 
lead. 

But it is not until birth that direct socialization begins. Hence it 
is worthwhile to inquire what the individual, as an organism, has 
at birth that is relevant to the process of socialization. The things 
he has may be divided into four admittedly overlapping categories: 
capacities, reflexes, “instincts,” and urges. 

’ 1. Reflexes. Plainly, the severest limitation upon socialization , 
is supplied by the automatic and rigid responses of the organism. 
Such responses, or reflexes, are attached to a given stimulus and, if 
learned at all, are acquired by a minimum of organic experience in 
relation to the physical environment. The pupil of the eye automati- 
cally contracts in strong light, the glands of the mouth salivate at the 
taste of sugar, the muscles of the arm contract at the prick of a 
pin, urination occurs with fultaess of the bladder, etc. A catalogue 
of all the reflexes is impossible to make. The whole autonomic 
nervous system is reflex in character, including breathing, heartbeat, 
peristalsis, and digestion. Wifliout its reflexes the organism could not 
live. Yet since the reflexes are automatic and rigid, they are un- 
learned and in many cases unmodifiable. They set limits on what 
the organism can and will do, but they are hardly the bases out of 
which socialization arises. 

2. Instincts. Much debate has always attended the use of the 
term “instinct,” especially as applied to human behavior. Biologists 
define as instinctive any behavior that originates in an urge or ap- 
petite, involves some sort of perception of &e external world, is 
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peculiarly fixed and mechanical, is dependent on inherited structure 
and therefore characteristic of the species, and, tbou^ compulsory 
or necessary, is at the same time highly adaptive or functional (with- 
out the organism being aware of its ultimate significance).® It is 
plain why so much debate has surrounded the concept, for it is prat 
tically synonymous with the life process itself. Broad and complex, 
it embraces elements which need not occur together or which seem 
incompatible. | 

The human being at birth probably has no complete iWinct but 
only certain elements of them, such as reflexes and urms. Given 
these plus his capacities, all of his subsequent behaviorlis partly 
learned and is hence not instinctive. Consequently the explanation 
of human behavior in terms of instincts is fallacious. ' 

At one time almost any form of behavior was ascribed to some 
instinct. If a boy and girl fell in love it was due to the “instinct to 
reproduce the race.” If they quarreled it was due to the instinct of 
pugnacity. If the quarrel resulted in a reconciliation it was due to 
the gregarious instinct; or if the boy fled, it was due to the self- 
preservation instinct. It was, in short, a type of explanation that ex- 
plained everything (too much too easily). It was purely post hoc; 
it could seemingly “explain” why a thing had happened but coiild 
give no basis for predicting what had not yet happened. At its worst 
it was a redundant explanation, similar to the brUliant conclusion 
that opium causes sleep because of its dormitive powers or that sap 
goes up in trees because that is the nature of sap. At its best it was 
an explanation obscurum per obscurius (explaining an unknown by 
something still more unknown). To explain war, for example, as 
being the result of the “combative instinct” merely makes the prob- 
lem harder. We know little enough about all the forms that human 
warfare has taken, but we know still less about this mysterious in- 
stinct. We have a rough idea in social and historical terms why war 
came to the United States in 1917 and 1941 rather than other years, 
but we have no idea why an instinct should suddenly have erupted 
at those times. Such an explanation, therefore, may be emotionally 
satisfying because the unknown is mysterious and hence magically 
superior, but it is not scientifically acceptable. 

1 3. Urges. What is variously referred to as impulse, drive, tension, 

sWnL Morton Wheeler^ Essays in Human Biology (Cambridge: Harvard Um* 
vmity Press, 1939), pp. 38-39. 
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urge, or appetite provides firmer ground for analysis of human be- 
havior. As previously noted, [ the organism has certain needs that 
must be met. Unless they are met it develops increasing tension and 
restlessness until it encounters a stimulus capable of relieving the 
tension. Thus the urges represent a dynamic force behind behavior. | 
Whereas in the instinctive behavior of animals the satisfaction of the* 
appetite is tied to only one or a few stimuli, in man it tends to be 
(except on the reflexive level) rigidly tied to none. A very wide 
range of stimuli can satisfy the various wges. Which stimuli do sat- 
isfy them becomes a matter of learning. The urges, not the reflexes, 
provide an organic bridgehead, a starting point, for the process of 
socialization. 

^Capacities. Intelligence is regarded as man’s most important 
attribute because it enables him to compensate for the limitations of 
his body. He can run only so fast, lift only so much, fight only so 
well. He must therefore rely upon techniques that enlarge or extend 
what capacities he has. Though his learning capacity exceeds that of 
any other animal, it is nevertheless limited. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, even this limitation can be overcome by the development of 
culture. Presumably his innate intellectual capacity could be in- 
creased by a eugenic program (itself a cultural phenomenon), but 
barring this the use of his capacity, in the sense of learning more 
and more, could still be increased by the development of new in- 
structional and incentive techniques. Human mentality is like a box 
— the way to get more into it is to pack things systematically. No 
limit can be foreseen to the possible increase of man’s intellectual 
efficiency through new techniques of socialization. 

At inesent no human being leams as much as he could under 
more favorable circumstances, for his learning ability is never used 
to maximum capacity. Every society uses defective instructional 
techniques, appeals occasionally to wrong motives, taboos certain 
kinds of knowledge, and has a limited culture. The last factor — 
limited culture — may seem the most important cause for flie failure 
to teach individuals all they can absorb, until it is recalled that no 
society ever transmits its whole culture to any one person. The 
amount that given individuals absorb is more a function of the tech- 
niques and incentives utilized than of the size of the culture. Actu- 
ally the main societal consideration is not the maximum use of the 
individual’s capacity in the sense of mere learning but the maximum 
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incorporation of his productive effort with that of others. If the col- 
lective activities are well organized, a small but specialized contribu- 
tion from each person will have more effect than a much greater 
individual contribution in a poorly integrated system. For this reason 
a lot depends on how much use is made of individual differences in 
amount and kind of capacity. All told, societies vary enormously in 
their waste of human learning ability, but they all waste it. Since 
modern scientists have such difficulty in perfecting tealching tech- 
niques, in measuring capacities and talents, and in motivating peo- 
ple to learn, there is little wonder that societies have allfo bmigled 
the job. 


Isolated ChOdren: What They Show 

One line of evidence showing the role of socialization in human 
mentality and human behavior and demonstrating how utterly lim- 
ited are the resources of the organism alone, is afforded by extremely 
isolated children. Since with these individuals physical development 
has proceeded to an advanced point with practically no concomitant 
social influence, they reveal to what degree the stages of socialization 
are necessarily correlated with the stages of organic growth. They 
enable us to see what an unsocialized mind (and body) is like after 
developing beyond the point at which normal minds have been so- 
cially molded. 

Two such cases have been seen by the writer.® The first was the 
case of an illegitimate child called Anna, whose grandfather strongly 
disapproved of the mother’s indiscretion and who therefore caused 
the child to be kept in an upstairs room. As a result the infant re- 
ceived only enough care to keep her barely alive. She was seldom 
moved from one position to another. Her clothing and bedding were 
filthy. She apparently had no instruction, no friendly attention. 

When finally found and removed from the room at the age of 
nearly six years, Anna could not talk^ walk, or do anything that 

8 The material that follows is condensed, with permission of the publisher, from 
two papers by the writer: “Extreme Social Isolation of a Child,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 45 (January 1940), pp. 554-564; and “Final Note on a Case of 
Extreme Isolation,” ibid., Vol. 50 (March 1947), pp. 432-437. The literature on feral 
and extremely neglected children has been summarized by J. A. L. Singh and Robert 
M. Zingg, Wolf-Children and Feral Man (New York: Harper, 1942). Utis source 
contains a full bibliography up to the date of publication. Since that time several 
articles have appeared, mostly devoted to the question of whether or not so-called 
"^olf<hildren" have actually existed. This aspect of the subject has been, in the 
arziter’s opinion, magnified beyond its importance. 
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;howed intelligence. She was in an extremely emaciated and under- 
lourished condition, with skeleton-like legs and a bloated abdomen. 
>he was completely apathetic, lying in a limp, supine position and 
emaining immobile, expressionless, and indifferent to everything, 
jihe was believed to be deaf and possibly blind. She of course could 
lot feed herself or make any move in her own behalf. Here, then, 
vas a human organism which had missed nearly six years of sociali- 
sation. Her condition shows how little her purely biological resources, 
vhen acting alone, could contribute to making her a complete 
>erson. 

By the time Anna died of hemorrhagic jaundice approximately 
our and a half years later, she had made considerable progress as 
ompared with her condition when found. She could follow direc- 
ions, string beads, identify a few colors, build with blocks, and dif- 
erentiate between attractive and unattractive pictures. She had a 
;ood sense of rhythm and loved a doll. She talked mainly in phrases 
)ut would repeat words and try to carry on a conversation. She was 
lean about clothing. She habitually washed her hands and brushed 
ler teeth. She would try to help other children. She walked well and 
ould run fairly well, though clumsily. Although easily excited, she 
lad a pleasant disposition. Her improvement showed that socializa- 
ion, even when started at the late age of six, could still do a great 
leal toward making her a person. Even though her development 
vas no more than that of a normal child of two to three years, she 
lad made noteworthy progress. 

A correct interpretation of this case is handicapped by Anna’s 
^arly death. We do not know how far the belated process of social- 
zation might ultimately have carried her. Inevitably the hypothesis 
irises that she was feebleminded from the start. But whatever one 
hinks in this regard, the truth is that she did make considerable 
)rogre»s and that she would never have made this progress if she 
lad remained isolated. Of course, she was not completely isolated, 
iad she been, she would have died in infancy. But her contact with 
>thers was almost purely of a physical type which did not allow of 
communicative interaction. The case illustrates that communicative 
contact is the core of socialization. It is worth noting that the girl 
lever had, even after her discovery, the best of skilled attention. It 
ook her a long time to learn to talk, and it is possible that once she 
lad learned to talk well the process of socialization would have been 
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speeded up. With normal children it is known that the mastery of 
speech is Ae key to learning. 

The other case of extreme isolation, that of Isabelle, helps in the 
interpretation of Anna. This girl was found at about the same time 
as Anna imder strikingly similar circumstances when approximately 
six and a half years old. Like Anna, she was an illegitimate child and 
had been kept in seclusion for that reason. Her mother was a deaf- 
mute and it appears that she and Isabelle spent most of their time to- 
gether in a dark room. As a result Isabelle had no chance to develop 
speech; when she communicated with her mother it was by means 
of gestures. Lack of sunshine and inadequacy of diet had paused her 
to become rachitic. Her legs in particular were affected; ^ey “were 
so bowed that as she stood erect the soles of her shoes caihe nearly 
flat together, and she got about with a skittering gait.” * Her be- 
havior toward strangers, especially men, was almost that of a wild 
animal, manifesting much fear and hostility. In lieu of speech she 
made only a strange croaking sound. In many ways she acted like an 
infant. “She was apparently utterly unaware of relationships of any 
kind. When presented with a ball for the first time, she held it in the 
palm of her hand, then reached out and stroked my face with it, 
Such behavior is comparable to that of a child of six months.” “ At 
first it was even hard to tell whether or not she could hear, so un- 
used were her senses. Many of her actions resembled those of deaf 
children. 

Once it was established that she could hear, specialists who 
worked with her pronounced her feebleminded. Even on nonverbal 
tests her performance was so low as to promise little for the future. 
“The general impression was that she was wholly uneducable and 
that any attempt to teach her to speak, after so long a period of 
silence, would meet with failure.” ® Yet the individuals in charge of 
her launched a systematic and skillful program of training. The task 
seemed hopeless at first but gradually she began to respond. After 
the first few hurdles had at last been overcome, a curious thing hap- 
pened. She went through the usual stages of learning characteristic 
of the years from one to six not only in proper succession but far 

* Francis N. Maxfield, “What Happens When the Social Environment of a CtuH 
Approaches Zero,” unpublished manuscript. 

Marie K. Mason, “Learning to Speak after Six and One-Half Years of Silence,** 
Journal of Speech Disorders^ Vol, 7 (1942), p. 299. 

9 Ibid. 
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mote rapidly than normal. In a little over two months after her first 
vocalization she was putting sentences together. Nine months after 
that she could identify words and sentences on the printed page, 
could write well, could add to ten, and could retell a story after hear- 
ing it. Seven months beyond this point she had a vocabulary of 
1,500-2,000 words and was asking complicated questions. Starting 
from an educational level of between one and three years (depend- 
ing on what aspect one considers), she had reached a normal level 
by the time she was eight and a half years old. In short, she covered 
in two years the stages of learning that ordinarily require sue.’ Or, 
to put it another way, her I.Q. trebled in a year and a half.® The 
speed with which she reached the normal level of mental develop- 
ment seems analogous to the recovery of body weight in a growing 
child after an illness, the recovery being achieved by extra fast 
growth until restoration of normal weight for the given age. She even- 
tually entered school where she participated in all school activities 
as normally as other children. 

Clearly the history of Isabelle’s development is different from 
that of Anna’s. In both cases there was an exceedingly low, or rather 
blank, intellectual level to begin with. In both cases it seemed that 
the girl might be congenitally feebleminded. In both a considerably 
higher level was reached later. But Isabelle achieved a normal men- 
tality within two years, whereas Anna was still markedly inadequate 
at the end of four and a half years. What accounts for the difference? 

Perhaps Anna had less innate capacity. But Isabelle probably ., 
had more friendly contact with her mother early in life, and also she 
had more skillful and persistent training after she was found. The 
result of such attention was to give Isabelle speech at an early stage, 
and her subsequent rapid development seems to have been a conse- 
quence of that. Had Anna, who closely resembled this girl at the 
start, been given intensive training and hence mastery of speech at 
an earlier point, her subsequent development might have been much 
more rapid 

Isabelle’s case serves to show, as Anna’s does not clearly show, 
that isolation up to the age of sk, with failure to acquire any form 
of speech and hence missing the whole world of cultural meaning, 
does not preclude the subsequent acquisition these. Indeed, there 

’ Ibid., pp. 300-304. 

*Maxfield, op. cit. 
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seems to be a process of accelerated recovery. Just what would be 
the maximum age at which a person could remain isolated and still 
retain the capacity for full cultural acquisition is hard to say. Almost 
certainly it would not be as high as age fifteen; it might possibly be 
a^ low as age ten. Undoubtedly various individuals would diiBfer con- 
siderably as to the exact age. 

Both cases, and others like them, reveal in a unique way the 
role of socialization in personality development. Most of the human 
behavior we regard as somehow given in the species does not occur 
apart from training and example by others. Most of the mental traits 
we think of as constituting the human mind are not present unless 
put there by communicative contact with others. No other type of 
evidence brings out this fact quite so clearly as do these rare cases of 
extreme isolation. Through them it is possible “to observe concretely 
separated two factors in the development of human personality which 
are always otherwise only analytically separated, the biogenic and 
the sociogenic factors.” ® 

The Development of the Self ^ 

\ The heart of socialization is the emergence and gradual develoj)- 
ment of the self or ego. It is in terms of the self that personality 
takes shape and the mind comes to function. 

The self develops out of the child’s communicative contact with 
others. Contact is at first on a physical level, and in this phase the 
infant’s stability and continuity seemingly come from several sources: 
his body, which furnishes a constant flow of internal stimuli and has 
regularly recurring needs; his external surroundings, which constantly 
bombard his awakening senses and have a certain stability; his at- 
tendants, who observe a certain regularity in ministering to him. 
Consequently the possibility for forming habits is there from the be- 
ginning. Such activities as sucking the thumb and swinging suspended 
toys tend to be done repeatedly in the same way, and later the child 
shows a strong tendency toward “ritualistic” conformity to behavior 
patterns already established, as every parent knows. Thus the ele- 
ment of persistence, of conservation, so essential for the notion of 
the self, is present from the start.^® 

(^Kingsley Davis, in a foreword in Singh and Zingg, op. ei/., pp. xxLxxii. 

foCf. Jean Piaget, “Principal Factors Determining Intellectual Evolution from 
Childhood to Adult Life” in Factors Determining Human Behavior (Cambridge'* 
Harvard University Press. 1937 >, pp. 35-36. 
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Hie self, however, has a character different and apart from that 
oi the physiological organism proper, a development and a structure 
of its own. It is not there at birth but arises in the interplay of social 
experience. Parts of the body — toes, teeth, tonsils — can be lost with- 
out any corresponding loss to the self. Only when the loss has a 
real social meaning (as when a young girl loses a leg or becomes 
facially disfigured, or when it involves the organism’s capacity for 
thought and feeling — as when the brain is injured or a gland has a 
tumor) does the change make a difference for the self, in these cases 
the effect of the bodily change clearly illustrates the separate char- 
acter of the self. The latter is a psychic, not a physical entity. 

George H. Mead has pointed out that an essential chauracteristic 
of the self is its reflexive character.^^ By this he means that the self 
can be both subject and object to itself; it can reflect upon itself or, 
as we often put it, can be self-conscious. Mead then says that the 
essential problem of selfhood or self-consciousness is “How can an 
individual get outside himself in such a way as to become an object 
to himself?” He can do it only through others, by temporarily as- 
suming the role of other persons and looking at himself, so to speak, 
through their eyes. He learns to imagine how he appears to others, 
to imagine how others judge this appearance, and then to react him- 
self to this judgment as he imagines it. Unless the attitudes are in his 
mind they cannot affect the self; and unless they are attributable to 
others, they cannot be acquired. Thtis by adopting toward himself 
the atfitudes that others take toward him, he comes to treat himself 
as an object as well as a subject. 

fi^ In acquiring the attitudes of others toward himself, the individual 
is not merely passive. He explores and finds out because the satis- 
faction of his wants greatly depends on others’ attitudes toward him.''l 
In fact, the expression of attitudes by his fellows soon becomes so 
important to him that he wants and demands attention. He has a 
powerful incentive to understand their attitudes, because otherwise 
he could not predict or control what happens to him. The child early 
learns that one of the most important ways of controlling his destiny 
is by influencing the feelings of others toward himself. Since atti- 
tudes are matters of meaning, they can be known only througji the 
mechanism of symbolic communicaflon. Hence the child must learn 

Self, and Society (Chicago; University of Chfcago Press, 1934), Part 
III. Much of the present section is paraphrased from Mead’s brilliant discusnem. 
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to utilize the symbols by which attitudes are communicated, so that 
he can conjure up the attitudes of others in his own imagination and 
in turn communicate his own reactions to others in the light of wnat 
he imagines their judgments to be. In order to commimicate with 
ofters he must himself be able to respond to what he communicates, 
else he would have no notion of the meaning of what he says and 
does. Once he has acquired the attitudes of others as part of him self , 
he can judge how another person will respond by how he himself 
responds to the words he utters. He not only hears himself but re- 
sponds to himself; he talks and replies to himself as trulyys the other 
person talks and replies to him. 

“The self, as that which can be object to itself, is eksentially a 
social structure, and it arises in social experience.” It could not con- 
ceivably arise outside of social experience. After it has arisen it con- 
tains the social system actively within itself, and so in a way can 
provide its own social interaction. The person can carry on a con- 
versation with himself. What he says, or thinks he mi^t say, calls 
out a certain reply in himself (as he takes the role of the other). 
This reply leads him to say something else, and so on. Thus a per 
son, once he is socialized, can remain solitary for a long time without 
ceasing to enjoy a certain kind of social interaction. Eventually, how- 
ever, he must have an audience. Otherwise he cannot check the ac- 
curacy of his own responses; his imaginings become barren, repeti- 
tive, and divorced from reality But the very process of thinking is 
simply an inner conversation in which the individual responds to 
what he himself says and in turn replies himself to his own response. 

> It is astonishing how early m life the infant learns to take the 
role of the other. By the age of two it plays at being mother, baby, 
or sister. In doing so it views the situation from the standpoint of the 
person in question, and acts accordingly. The attitudes thus imitated 
are often those taken toward the infant itself. Thus a child of two 
may examine a doll’s dress, pretend to find it wet, reprimand it, and 
take it to the bathroom. Such a child has already internalized the 
attitudes of others. By putting itself in the role of the other it can 
tl^n respond to its own words and acts in terms of the meaning they 
would coQvey to the other person. In this way the self develops 
and grows, j 

In an organized game, such as baseball, the child must be ready 

Mead, op, eit„ pp, 140-141. 
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to take Ae role of everyone else in the game. “He must have tiie 
responses of each position involved in his own position. He must 
know what everyone else is going to do in order to carry out his own 
play.” The organization of reciprocal responses is contained in the 
rules of the game. In so far as the child has grasped the rules of the 
game and thus can participate in the mutual responses that constitute 
the actual play, he has acquired within himself an organized system'1 
of roles. His specific response is controlled by his sense of the whole 
system of responses. These are not so much the responses of par- 
ticular persons as of positions. 

The community or social group, like baseball, has an organized 
character. And as it takes shape in the organization of the self, a 
process of gcneraUzatinn .occurs. What were earlier for the child the 
attitudes of particular other persons, now become the attitudes of 
everybody in the given situations. This justifies Mead’s term, “the 
generalized other.” As the individual incorporates into himself the 
sysEnTot mutually related attitudes in the community with reference 
to the common activities and goals of the group as a whole, he be- 
comes a complete self, a social product in the fullest sense. 

Taking the attitude of the generalized other is, on the intellectual 
side, simply the process of abstract thought, while on the emotional 
side it is the process of moral reasoning. The rules of logic are uni- 
versals applying to everyone who wishes to reason accurately. The 
principles of morality are equally universal, applying to everyone 
who wishes to live properly. Of course, not all of the attitudes ac- 
quired by the individual are equally general. Many of them apply to 
particular classes and groups, but even these are integrally related 
to the mo.st general attitudes of the entire community. When a person 
puts himself in the place of the generalized other and thus judges 
his own conduct, he is reflecting in himself tiie organization of the 
conununity at large. The self, then, is a st ructure of attitu des. hoLa 
^up of habits. There are some habit^^at have nothing to do with 
the system of attitudes, and the attitudes, while they may be habitual, 
are distinguished by the fact that they are acquired through com- 
municative interaction with others. No sharp line can be drawn be- 
tween our own selves and the selves of others, since our own selves 
function in our experience only in so far as the selves of others func- 
tion in our experience also. 
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The reflexive character of the self can be phrased in terms of the 
“I” and the “me.” “The T’ is the response of the individual to the 
attitudes of the others; the ‘me’ is the organized set of attitudes of 
others which one himself assumes,” and to which the “I” responds. 
ITie “me” is what is remembered and reflected upon; the “I” is what 
remembers and does the reflecting.^* The “me” is the self that one 
is aware of, the “1” is the impredictable response. A player can 
throw the ball to another player because he knows wh^t the rest 
expect of him. Their expectations are his “me .” But exactly how he 
will respond — ^whether he will make a brilliant play or w error — 
neither he nor anybody else knows. The response at the moment of 
action is the “I”; it is the dynamic unpredictable aspdct of the self. 
As soon, however, as the “I” has acted, it can be rememlttred and 
reflected upon; it then becomes a part of the “me.” The player has 
in him all the attitudes of others calling for a certain response, and 
this is the “me” of the situation; his response at the moment when 
made is the “I.” The “I,” then, is always acting in that infinitely 
small moment when the future becomes the present. It always con- 
tains an element of novelty. It resolves in a partially imexpected 
fashion the conflicting elements of the situation. It is what gives the 
person a sense of freedom and initiative. The “me” calls for a re- 
sponse in a given situation but the exact character of the response is 
not completely determined, being morally, not mechanically, neces- 
sary, Plainly Ae “I” and the “me” are separate aspects of die same 
thing. Taken together they constitute the personality as it appears in 
social experience. If the self did not have these two aspects there 
could be no conscious responsibility, and there could be no novel^. 

“The self is not something that exists first and then enters into 
relationship with others.” It is something that develops out of social 
interaction and is constantly changing, constantly adjusting, as new 
situations and conflicts arise. It assumes the prior existence of a 
social order and yet is the vessel in which and through which the 
order continues. . 

DESIRE, CONSCIOUSNESS. AND THE SELF 

Hie energy for the self comes from the organism but the use 

made of this ener^ is only parUv organi c. Organic desires and needs 

" '' 

i'^Mead, op, cit., p. 175. Cf, the section on “Position and Role” in Chap. 4 
above. 
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must be met, at least sufficiently to keep the organism running, and 
they are met largely through the assistance of others. The self, in 
taking over the attitudes of others, b therefore acting partially as an 
instrumentality for the organism. However,' it is afthe same time act- 
ing also as an instrument for the control of the organism. Since it 
is built out of the attitudes of others, the self cannot help but place 
a value on these attitudes apart from or in spite of organic satis- 
faction. This is especially true of one kind of attitude — ^the attitude 
of approval and disapproval; for this offers a key to much else. It is 
only toough the approval of others that the self can tolerate the sel f. 

To be sure, there is a selection among possible others of those 
whose opinions count most. Not everyone counts with equal weight, 
and the degree to which an attitude counts depends on the degree of 
identification between oneself and the person expressing the attitude. 

In any ca.se the others never give their approval for the complete 
and free satisfaction of organic desires. Some satisfaction is per- 
mitted, to be sure, but on the other hand much self-abnegation is 
also demandedj^As a result there inevitably arises a conflict between 
the individual’s bodily desires as they impinge on the self and the 
attitudes of others toward the self in relation to these desires./)Of 
course, other people do not give their approval to the pursuit of their 
approval by any means whatsoever. The individual’s striving for 
good standing must be rmdertaken according to certain standards. 
He is tempted to seek it by deceptive measures which if they became 
known to others would lead to the opposite result, just as he is 
tempted to satisfy forbidden organic desires by secret means. He is 
restrained, however, successfully or unsuccessfully, not only by the 
fear of detection but also by the fear of what he himself will think 
of himself. 

All of this means that the self is perpetually in a state of unea^ 
equilibrium. It strives for superiority ( ^proval of othe rs) yet it 
fears inferiority (disapproval of others). li seeks what organic satis- 
factions it can and yet reacts toward these satisfactions with the 
moral attitudes acquired from others. The conflict between what it 
must do and what it wants to do acts as a constant stimulus to bring 
the warring parts together, to work out an adjustment. The self is 
therefore a dynamic system, the parts of which are functionally re- 
lated but nevm: completely integrated. |lt is always striving and 
seeking. ( 
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The conflict manifests itself in earliest childhood when frustrar 
tion first makes its appearance. The infant begins with a completely 
egocentric reaction to the world — the demand to have its desires met. 
Gradually, as it begins the slow and difficult process of acquiring the 
attitudes of others, it learns that anger is met with anger, aggression 
with aggression. The attitudes of others are part of a restricting sit- 
uation that cannot be brushed aside. The infant must therefore take 
account of these attitudes and try to manipulate them, even before 
they are understood. He takes cognizance of them at first m an abso- 
lute manner, as sheer imperatives, because he is unable to\enter into 
the role of the commanding adult who issues them. This is what 
Piaget has called the stage of “moraJjealism,.” \ 

As time goes on, however, and the child increasingly aj^opts the 
attitudes of others toward himself, he becomes less egocentric. He 
learns to communicate and identify himself with others, and to par- 
ticipate in cooperative enterprises. Instead of being controlled by 
exterior constraint he is increasingly controlled by notions of what 
is right and wrong, proper and improper, which he applies himself. 
He develops a conscience that reflects not only the opinions of those 
immediately around him but also the attitudes of the generalized 
other, the moral voice of the community as a whole. -^Instead of an 
external struggle there develops an internal struggle.} The conscious 
reflecting part of the self must somehow balance and reconcile three 
countervailing sets of forces: the acquired attitudes and goals, the 
organic urges, and the facts of the situation at any given moment. 
The conflicts can be resolved only with the help of su ppressi on. 
Sometimes it is unpleasant facts in the situation that are suppressed, 
sometimes it is the moral imperatives, sometimes it is the organic 
desires. But though suppressed from consciousness, these elements 
still remain a part of the personality and still influence behavior. 
They manifest themselves in various ways which the trained observer 
can detect/For this reason the self cannot be understood simply as 
that which appears in consciousness but must also be understood as 
embracing much that, at least at any given time, does not appear in 
consciousness, f 

The unconscious part of the personality has been divided by the 
psychoanalysts into two parts: the “Id” (it wants) and the “Super- 

Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
Chap. 2. 
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ego” (thou shall not). The one is partly a reflection of organic 
urges and desires and partly a reflection of acquired goals which, in 
a given situation, may be illegitimate or pursued by illegitimate 
means. The other is a reflection of the moral imperatives of the com- 
munity, the generalized other. Conceptualized in this way, a great 
deal of the behavior of the individual becomes comprehensible and 
to some extent predictable.(As the normal individual becomes ma- 
ture, a modus vivendi is worked out whereby some satisfaction is 
given to all parts of the self but no part is allowed to run away with 
the others and thus divorce the person from his social reality. 

V The abnormal individual is one who fails to work out such a 
modus vivendi as he grows to adulthood and who thus appears queer 
to his fellovfs. 


Who Socializes the Child? 

The nature of socialization is obviously of such a character as to 
be greatly affected by the kind of persons who do it. It is furthermore 
of such importance to society that it has been institutionalized and 
regulated with regard to its form and personnel. In fact, from a 
societal point of view the child is valued more for what he will be 
than for what he is. His value is like that of a savings account, chiefly 
anticipatory. Any doctrine that views the child’s needs as paramount 
and those of organized society as secondary is a sociological anomaly. 
Since it is socialization that turns the child into a useful member of 
the society and gives him social maturity, it is natural that the child’s 
socialization has not been left to mere accident but instead has always 
taken place within an institutional framework and been controlled 
through institutional channels. 

There are two quite distinguishable categories of persons from 
whom the child acquires the sentiments, beliefs, and knowledge of 
his culture. The first includes those who have authority over him, < 
the second those who have equality with him. His training varies in^ 
content and significance according as it is acquired from one or the 
other. In fact, the two general types of morality distinguished by 
Piaget- — ^that of constraint and that of cooperation — are mainly, as 
he indicates, the le^Mtive product of these two types of relationship. 

KMost of this section is taken from the writer’s paper, “The Child and the 
Social Stmcture,” Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 14 (December 1940), 
M». 317-229. 
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The morality of constraint is one of objective duty based on uni- 
lateral respect for persons in authority, its rules being felt as superior, 

. external, absolute, and beyond comprehension. The morality of co- 
I operation rests on mutual understanding between equals, die rules 
having no mystic superiority or absoluteness in themselves but sim- 
ply being the working principles of association, capable of modifica- 
tion according to the rational considerations and needs of the par- 
ticipants.^^ , 

Of interest to us is the fact that these two types of socio-psychic 
relationship, both extremely important in the child’s socialization, 
./ rest upon the bases of status ascription previously discussed.^® Per- 
sons having authority over the child are generally older \than he, 
and those having immediate and primary authority are als^ usually 
kin to him. Persons sharing equality with him, whether kin or not, 
are apt to be of similar age. 

That there should be an authoritarian element in socialization 
seems easy to explain. The patterns of behavior expected in the cul- 
ture are not innate but are in many cases contrary to biological in- 
clination. Hence the persons charged with socializing the young must 
not only have something to transmit and the responsibility of trans- 
/ mining it, but must also have the power to command obedience. 
The reason why older persons are given this power is obvious, for 
when the process of socialization is first begun the infant has no 
juniors and no capacity for associating with equals. Furthermore, 

( socialization must naturally proceed from those who have more of 
the culture to those who have less; it must proceed from the mature 
to the immature.'^e fact that the particular adults first given the 
task are usually kinsmen (e.g. parents) arises out of the child’s orig- 
inal close connection with them in the family system.** It is conven- 
ient though not necessary to have the persons responsible for repro- 
ducing and maintaining children also responsible for socializing them. 
With a wide age and experience gap separating the child from his 
socializers, he cannot “understand” fulfy the logic and nature erf ail 
that they transmit to him or achieve immediate insist into their 
minds. He has to accept some rules simply because his superiors 
simulate them. In case he does not understand or, understanding,^ 


Piaget^ Moral Judgment of the Child. 
18 Chapter 4, pp. 96-113. 

18 Sec Chapter XV, pp. 394-396. 
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Socialization and the Adtdescent^^ 

Consideration of formal education and its problems leads os to 
the last period of intense socialization, the period of adolescence. It 
is a peculiar period in many ways and hence requires separate at- 
tention. 

Whether publically recognized as a separate status or not, the 
adolescent period seemingly has one outstanding peculiarity: it is 
a time when the individual is attaining physical maturity without 
necessarily attaining social maturity. In terms of growth, strength, 
fecundity, and mental capacity, full maturity tends to be attained only 
a short time after puberty; but socially the adolescent still has a 
long way to go before full status is reached. 

This tendency for the adolescent to be more mature physically 
than socially is most pronounced in those settled societies placing a 
premium on age; but it is a condition that is to some extent inherent 
in the nature of all human society. Evolving through uncounted 
millennia, culture has developed a complexity of principle and a 
fullness of content that require a long time for the individual to 
master. At the same time it has made possible a type of social or- 
ganization in which power and advantage are dependent on knowl- 
edge, experience, reputation, and social position rather than brute 
strength or innate cunning. In so far as these things have anything 
to do with age, they are more likely to come with middle age or 
even old age than with adolescence. Even an army, which presumably 
depends par excellence on physical skill and strength, is controlled 
by elderly generals and colonels. The adolescent, despite his achieve- 
ments in battles, sports, and tests, has long been forced to defer to 
older persons whose biological capacities are less than his. The latter, 
by virtue of having held a position early in life, are able (in a stable 
society) to continue to hold it later in life and by virtue of it to 
acquire odier positions of even greater influence. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the endlessness of the educational process they are in a way 
better qualified for responsible positions. Their qualification, how- 
ever, is a socially acquired and not a biologically maturing qualifica- 
tion. It is based on knowledge and experience, both necessary for 
successful political and administrative decisions. 

of this section is taken from the writer’s paper, “Adolescence ami the 
Social Structure,” Arniab of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol 236 fNovember 1944), pp. 8-16. 
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In a sense (the physical sense) the community does not utilize 
its great men until they are already past their prime; but in another 
sense (the social sense) it utilizes them at the peak of their greatness 
— ^in what one might call their administrative or sociological maturity. 
Ihe principle of seniority is therefore no accident, no empty form. 
The charge is frequently made that the old hang onto their positions 
as vested interests and that this is the explanation of the subordina- 
tion of youth to age. That older persons seek to hold yrhat power 
they have is generally true,^® but their desire does not explain the fact 
that they can do so. They are able to hold their power b^ause they 
have a kind of superiority — a superiority developed and\ buttressed 
by an organized society, but a superiority nonetheless. \ 

There has consequently grown up a situation in which the 
adolescent, despite his physical equality with or even superiority to 
the older person, is nevertheless placed in a socially subordinate 
position. The result is a sort of disharmony which in times of social 
disorganization sometimes expresses itself in conflict between the 
generations. 

If mental and physical maturity came between 30 and 35 years 
of age instead of between IS and 20, there would be a much longer 
period of youthful plasticity during which an enormously enhanced 
amount of culture could be absorbed. As it is, especially in modem 
society, the individual must keep on learning after his capacity to 
do so has already begun to decltae. Even though his sheer capacity 
has reached its peak during adolescence, his acquired knowledge, 
judgment, insight, and self-reliance are generally far from their peak. 

The great extension of the average length of life in modem times, 
whUe it has afforded more scope and rationale to post-adolescent 
learning, has not lengthened the adolescent period itself. Instead it 
has prolonged the duration of adulthood and has consequently made 
adolescence a smaller fraction of the average life-span. 

Also helping to make the complex heritage of modem culture 
possible is specialization. Each individual is not required to learn 
the entire culture but only that part of it which concerns him. This 
mechanism, however, like the extension of the length of life, has its 

See the description of the Arapesh in Margaret Mead» Sex and Temperament 
in Three Primitive Societies (New York; Morrow, 1935), pp. 77-78, for an ap- 
parent exception. Also the Japanese head of the family was given to retirement when 
his eldest son came of age. See Lafcadio Hearn, Japan (New York: Macmillan, 
1928), p. 73. 
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limitations, as one can readily see by imagining a society with no 
general language but merely with a separate language for every 
occupational group. 

Societies of course differ as to how freely they permit young 
people to accumulate knowledge and experience. Frequently, in order 
to transmit first the ideal elements of the culture the elders, as men- 
tioned earlier, select the cultural content that is given to children 
and protect them from contrary experiences. To the extent that this 
happens it postpones social maturity to some stage beyond ado- 
lescence. In modem society, because of this protectiveness as well 
as other factors, even middle-aged people are commonly accused of 
being emotionally immature. 

Adolescence, then, is ordinarily the time when the lag of social 
development behind physical development first becomes pronounced. 
As society grows more complex the lag becomes greater, and ado- 
lescence as socially defined extends farther into physical adulthood. 

OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 

If training is required for one’s occupation the choice of an 
occupation should be made by the time of adolescence at the latest, 
because this period represents the last stage of really rapid learning. 
Yet in a complex and changing society the decision as to occupation 
tends to be deferred until late adolescence or early adulthood, for 
the reason that occupational possibilities are altering so fast that 
decisions made earlier may be subsequently rendered inadvisable. 
But it is precisely in such a society that an elaborate training and 
hence an early decision are most essential. 

If in a simple and stable society the occupation is ascribed or 
chosen early in life, if the training extends through childhood or 
is relatively simple in character, adolescence does not stand out 
occupationally as a period of any particular importance. By the time 
he reaches a^lescence the individual may in fact be practicing his 
occupation and may be looked upon in this regard as an adult. If 
on the other hand the society is complex and changing, adolescence 
tends to become a time of difficult choosing and intensive training 
and hence acquires a pronounced importance as a socially recognized, 
eventful period of life. If there is a gradation within each occupation, 
the adolescent generally starts at the bottom rung. This tends to 
give him a distinctly subordinate status. If the element of competition 
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is introduced, it acts as an individualizing force that makes of adoles- 
cence a period of strain and perhaps of deprivation at the same time 
that it raises the level of general achievement. 

REPRODUCTIVE CONTROL 

In its handling of the adolescent every society must somehow 
recognize the fact that the reproductive capacity first appears at the 
inception of adolescence. One crucial question is whethp the ado- 
kscent shall be permitted to gratify his sexual desires throng norma! 
heterosexual intercourse or whether such gratification must be post- 
poned. A second is whether the gratification, if permitted, shall be 
in marriage or in premarital relations; and if the latter, whether the 
illegitimate children shall be killed, disposed of to relative^, or kept 

the girl. Finally, there is the question of whether marital choice is 
free or is controlled by others, and whether marriage establishes a 
separate household or merely an extension of the parental menage. 

Among most peoples of the world, at least until recently, there 
was variation around a recurrent pattern. Either marriage occurred 
shortly after puberty or premarital intercourse prevailed. The choice 
of a marital partner was generally in the hands of parents or kins- 
men, though the right of veto, in theory at least, supposedly belonged 
to the parties to the marriage. Wedlock did not usually imply a 
separate household and did not convey full emancipation from the 
parents. Although there were countless variations on this generalized 
pattern, the underlying theme was extremely widespread. Its main 
characteristic was that it gave a sexual and reproductive function to 
the adolescent but carefully controlled the exercise of this function. 

By way of contrast, American society is unusual though not 
entirely unique in the foUowing ways: It maintains the ideal of prC' 
marital chastity in the face of a long period of postponement of 
marriage after puberty. In connection with this it upholds the freedom 
<A marital choice and fosters competition and the doctrine of caveat 
mnptor in courtship. Finally it emphasizes the independence and 
separateness of the wedded couple. As a consequence the adolescent 
period becomes one of considerable strain. The young person is per- 
mitted to associate closely with the opposite sex but is put on his 
honor to rmnain virtuous, is supposed to choose his own mate in* 
dqteodently but is in many ways still under tiie authority of the 
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parents, and is forced to compete for love in a rating and Hating 
system that interferes and gets entangled with his fortunes in that 
other competitive system, the occupational sphere. The strains are 
somewhat different for boys and for girls,®® but only as Hiff<»r pnt 
sides of the same situation. 

CULTURAL ACQUISITION 

Only the highly civilized societies, as previously mentioned, pos- 
sess a specialized educational system forming a separate phase of 
life. For inculcating modern culture such a system is necessary. 
Its concentrated and abstract curriculum, professional staff, physical 
separateness, and internal organization all provide a rapid and sys- 
tematic grounding in the principles of the civilization. But by virtue 
of the very qualities that make it efficient in teaching abstractions, 
it tends to divorce itself from the facts and experiences of everyday 
life. For years the pupil is drilled in principles, on the assumption 
that he will subsequently apply them in actual life. His childhood is 
thus treated as the preparation for life, not as real life itself. 

The difficulty is of course that not everything can be taught in 
school. The person often emerges with a hoard of abstract knowl- 
edge but with little knowledge of the concrete situations he must 
negotiate in order to get along. The harder he studies, the more 
unfit he becomes for ordinary day-to-day existence. Above all, there 
is such a long interval between learning and application that the 
incentive to learn often flags and must be bolstered by an amazing 
system of planned competition and artificial rewards. 

Out of ennui and practical necessity the average pupil finally 
begins to participate in a more vivid world, the world of youth 
culture. This in its adolescent phase is characterized by irresponsi- 
bility, “having a good time,” atliletics, sex attraction, and the repudia- 
tion of adult control.®* One reason it takes this form is that it is 
“denied status by society at large, and is regarded primarily as a 
destructive and undesirable, a foolish and queer expression of the 
impulses of young people.” ®’ It has, in other words, no avowed 

®sSee Talcott Panons, “Age and Se* in the Social Structure of the United 
States," American Sociological Review, Vol. 7 (Oct 1942), pp. 604-616. 

Parsons, op. cil., pp. 606-608. ^ 

a* Peter Bios, The Adolescent Personality (New York; Aooleton-Century, 1941), 
P. 254. 
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function in the institutional structure but is interstitial, officially pur- 
poseless — a phenomenon seldom found in other societies. 

No wonder the cry of unreality is raised against the school sys- 
tem and reforms are proposed which have in view the reintegration 
of education and life. Some of the reforms, however, have missed the 
point. They have overlooked the efficiency of systematic instruction 
and have attempted to make education “grow out of real life situa- 
tions,” not realizing that since modem culture rests on abstract 
knowledge, to confine all instruction to the applied and me concrete 
would soon produce stagnation. \ 

The root of the difficulty apparently lies in the fact that while the 
young person is going to school he is doing little else of a responsible 
and productive nature. Therefore, the remedy is perhaps tt^ give him 
an essential function in the world outside of school — ^i.e. to let him 
work — and to relate his schooling to this function. He could then 
receive his reward not solely in terms of grades, diplomas, honors 
and degrees, but also in terms of wages and things accomplished. 
Thus the learning of principles would be attached to actual situations, 
not by the radical method of reducing all learning to a clumsy empir- 
icism and thereby bankrupting the culture, but by making the young 
person a citizen who produces to the limit of his natural and acquired 
capacities. 

The objection that a thorough grounding in basic principles leaves 
little time for participation in economic and political activity is valid. 
But there are three directions in which this obstacle may be overcome: 
first, the invention of new educational technology; second, the elimi- 
nation of irrelevances from the curriculum; and third, the overhaul- 
ing of the incentive mechanism. New educational technology, such 
as the recent methods of improving reading habits, may make 
possible the absorption of the same amount of knowledge in a much 
shorter time. As to irrelevances in the curriculum, it seems clear 
that they are there because the purpose of schooling bofii for the 
society and for the individual is not clear. One way of eliminating 
the irrelevances would be to define more clearly the fundamentals in 
our culture and thus reduce the number and ffie variety of “liberal 
arts” subjects. An additional way would be to eliminate applied sub- 

2«See Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: Univenity of Chicago Press, 
1927), 

sr See 1. B. Berkson, Education Faces the Future (New York: Harper, 1943), 
Chap. 8. 
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}6Cts such as manual training and shorthand, except in so far as 
they relate to the pupil’s known vocation. This would require speciali- 
zation earlier in the school career than is now in fashion, and would 
have the disadvantage of requiring the choice of an occupation when 
the individual is still young and hence incapable of choosing wisely; 
although under a planned economy vocational guidance by experts 
would be required in any case. Early specialization would allow the 
school work to be tied to actual life because the child would enter 
the first stages of his occupation while already going to school. This 
in turn would help to solve the incentive problem. If a chUd were 
already launched on the first stages of his occupation, if his school 
subjects had specific application to his job so that his wages, advance- 
ment, and so forth, depended on them, he would be more disposed 
to study. 

YOUTH AND EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 

Of all the countries that have experimented with educational 
policy, Russia has been most drastic and apparently most successful 
in solving some of the basic problems of adolescence.*® In the first 
place, she has made education as well as economics the monopoly 
of a completely dictatorial state, thus clarifying the goals of educa- 
tion (greater production and more total allegiance) and facilitating 
the planned integration of education with political and economic 
organization. 

Politically the official party associations — Cubs, Pioneers, and 
Comsomol (all neatly paralleling the stages of the school system) 
— ^give an official function to the youth culture by assigning students 
an active and responsible part in the school administration and the 
nation’s political life, and by serving as the chief soiuxe of recruits 
for the ruling elite, the Communist Party. 

Economically, through “polytechnization,” the school is geared 
wkh productive life. Not only is every school attached to a produc- 
tion unit but it is, at least by the high-school level, highly specialized. 
Indeed, the technical institutes are administered and financed by the 


*8 A. Steinberg, in Margaret Cole (£d.)» Our Soviet Ally (London: Geo. Rout- 
ledge, 1943), pp. 149-172; Samuel Northrup Harper, Civic Training in Soviet Russia 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), Chap. 12; and Making Bolsheviks 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), Chaps. 1 and 2; W. Thacher Winslow, 
Youth a World Problem (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937), 
PP* 126*138. 
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factory trusts, and other forms of specialized training are controlled 
by the commissariats destined to employ the students upon comple- 
tion of their courses. Often the student enters partial employment in 
his held while still going to school and remains partially a student 
after taking a regular job. His expenses are generally borne by the 
appropriate commissariat. 

Finally, the Soviets rely for education as little as possible on die 
family. Not only do they relieve the family of the cost but they take 
the child extremely early for “preschool education” ini communal 
creches and kindergartens. By the time of adolescence, merefore, it 
becomes easy for the child to shake off the parental authority, al- 
ready superseded by a state authority that does not ex^t to be 
shaken off. \ 

The Soviet system suggests that to make the school an integral 
part of the political and economic structure and to give youth a pro- 
ductive role, central planning of the whole economy is necessary. 
Whether or not a democratic state can achieve such planning is a 
profound question. Apparently, however, it must either achieve it 
or go out of existence. The adolescent problems of America have 
been one price — ^high and possibly unnecessary — ^paid fot an ex- 
tremely individualistic, dynamic social order. In the future the growth 
of industrial culture and the competition of tightly organized giant 
states may force us to use more efficiently the brief span of human 
immaturity. 

Summary 

The stili mysterious process by which the young human organism 
acquires the culture and enters the structure of the society can be 
illuminated by several different approaches. One of these concerns 
ffie role of socialization as a whole in relation to the other determi- 
nants of personality. Viewed in this way, socialization has a peculiar 
nature cWacterized primarily by communicative interaction. Con- 
cretely it can never be completely sep^ated as a factor, and for this 
reason the logic of scientific abstraction most be kept in mind. The 
nearest an observer can come to concrete separation of socialization 
from genetic factors is in the cases of extremely isolated children. 
These demonstrate that without cultural transmission there can be 
no human mentality. 

A second approach to the problem of socialization concerns the 
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development of the self. It appears that culture actually takes hold 
of the individual through his assumption of the attitudes of others. 
Through these the self gradually develops. The attitudes of others 
penetrate not only into the individual’s consciousness, but they form 
part of the unconscious as well. The individual’s psyche is largely a 
reflection of the attitudinal system and hence of the social organiza<' 
tion of the community in which he lives. To be sine, the individual is 
not a passive receptacle for cultural influence. Instead he must some- 
how combine the capacities and urges of the organism with the 
acquired drives and the normative restraints of his society. For this 
reason the self is always at best an imeasy equilibrium. 

A third approach concerns the agencies of socialization. Who does 
the socializing, and why? It appears that the task is accomplished 
both in authoritarian and in equalitarian social relations, each kind 
of relationship making a unique contribution. In complex changing 
societies much of the authoritarian socialization, particularly in the 
latter two-thirds of the child’s career, is carried out by a separate 
educational organization. Here one problem is precisely too much 
separation from the rest of life. The adolescent has somehow to 
reconcile his physical maturity with his social immaturity, his repro- 
ductive capacity with his educational and vocational needs. 

Modem society has still to solve some basic problems of sociali- 
zation at all stages of childhood and youth. Indeed, it cannot be said 
that any society makes full use of the individual’s capacities. The 
improvement of socialization offers one of the greatest possibilities 
for the future alteration of human nature and human society. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 


W HEN in 1524 Francisco Pizarro sailed from Panama toward an 
unknown southern destination, he began a venture that had 
meaning in two different contexts. On the one hand he was, as histoty 
now shows, expanding the Spanish Empire over a great new area, 
the magnificent realm of the Incas, and was thus spreading the civili- 
zation and expanding the society of Europe. This was the sociological 
(including the political, economic, and religious) context. On the 
other hand he was, as an experienced but still obscure captain in 
his early fifties, acquiring fame and fortune beyond the dreams of 
most men. An illegitimate son, a swineherd in his home town, an 
illiterate man of no education, he viewed his gamble as an avenue 
to the greatest glory in his life, a potential triumph of the most 
satisfying kind. This was the personal context. 

Necessarily the two contexts are related. If Pizarro’s venture had 
not been significant to others in a social .sense, he would not have 
regarded it as important in a personal smse and would not have 
undertaken it. Yet despite their interrelatec^ess the two contexts are 
quite distinct. The political historian anal; the action in terms of 
the first context, relating it to the other even in the world of national 
enterprise, events having nothing to do witi Pizarro as a person. He 
knows that if Pizarro had not discovered d conquered Peru some 
other man, probably a Spaniard, would hav^ done so. The biographer 
analyzes the action in terms of the second context, relating it to the 
thoughts and aspirations and other activities in the life of the great 
conquistador. In both cases, of course, the concrete event is tte 
same; it is only the ways of looking at it that are different. 

When one views behavior from the standpoint of the biographer 
or psychologist, the most profound problem concents the tc^l uniQr 
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pf the personality; just as, when viewing behavior from the stand- 
point of the sociologist, the deepest problem concerns the total unity 
of society or the group. Both personality and society are modes of 
abstraction, ways of organizing sensory impressions and of relating 
events to other events. Each mode of interpretation leads ultimately 
to the question of the structure and functions of the system as a 
whole. What is it that gives personality, for example, its coherence 
and continuity? What is it that enables us to place it in a certain 
category and give it a name such as “personality” or the “self”? 

Naive people often say that there can be no general principles 
regarding personality because “every person is different.” But this 
statement itself is a general principle, presumably applying to “every 
person.” To think that it is the only universal principle about per- 
sonality is fallacious, because the very use of the word “persons” 
implies that there are some things that all people have in common. 
Such naive propositions, which kill rather than foster inquiry, result 
(as mentioned before) from a confusion between the concrete and 
the abstract. To be sure, all persons are different; but just as surely, 
they are all alike. It depends on how they are regarded. Every apple 
is different but this does not preclude our making valid statements 
about apples in general. Indeed, we make valid statements about 
fruit in general and reduce them to a science called pomology, 
Francisco Pizarro was different from all other human beings, but in 
many ways he was like all other Spaniards and in some ways like 
all other persons. 

Our first interest in the present chapter is to sketch the nature 
and structure of the human personality and to show the place of social 
interaction in it. Our second interest is to describe the ways in which 
persons differ from one another and to show the role of culture and 
social experience in causing the differences. Since socialization is so 
greatly responsible for the development of personality, our discussion 
of that topic has already accomplished much of the task. The present 
treatment can therefore be brief. 

It is characteristic of human beings that they find it almost im- 
[l^ssible to study themselves scientifically. In the case of personality 
with other human topics, the first thing that catches the attention 
is not the normal behavior (which is taken for granted) but the ab- 
normal. We therefore know more about personality <fwintegration 
than we know about personality integration. In fact we told to define 
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the integrated or normal person as one who has none of the char- 
acteristics of the disintegrated or abnormal. Integration therefore 
becomes a residual category into which we throw everything that is 
not disintegration. But from a scientific point of view such residual 
categories should not be allowed to stand unmolested. 

Academic psychologists have done little toward clarifying the 
matter of personality integrrtion. They have misinterpreted their 
task as that of explaining concrete behavior from every point of 
view — organic, psychic, and social — ^which has made them encyclot 
pedic in their approach and confused in their methodology. Also 
they have been more interested in analyzing individual differences 
than in formulating a general theory of personality. As a result they 
have concentrated on personality traits rather than on the whole 
person.^ The psychoanalysts and other branches of “dynamic” or 
“depth” psychology have done more than the academic psychologists 
to give us a workable theory of personality organization. 

^The term personality, as we use it, refers to a psychic phenome- 
non. It is neither organic nor social but is an emergent from a com- 
bination of two. Since the psychic, or mental, is hard for people 
to visualize because it is subjective, there is a constant tendency to 
try to reduce it to something else. Our evidence for its existence 
comes from two kinds of behavior, both of which are indicative of 
mental processes but not to be confused with them. The first evidence 
is that of nonsymbolic behavior, as in eating; the second is that of 
symbolic behavior, as in speech and gesture. With these indices at 
our disposal we are capable of learning a great deal about the mental 
processes of others; and since we experience directly our own mental 
processes, we can put ourselves in the place of others and predict 
on the basis of a knowledge of the situation what they will do. We 
can do this with particular ease, especially with reference to persons 
in our own culture, because our own self has been formed by taking 
over the attitudes of others through commimication.> Social inter- 
action, as we have seen, is always based on mutual prediction of 
one another’s behavior and always assumes the operation of sub- 
jective mental processes. 

The central focus of subjective mental processes and hence the 
thing to which aU behavior can be related in terms of a system, is 

1 Gardner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental 
SocUA Psychology (New York; Harpe^', 1937), Chap. 7. 
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the self or ego. We have already tried to show how it is formed and 
to indicate that it has two polar aspects, the one organically derived 
and the other socially derived. Let us illustrate these aspects in 
terms of two perceptions — “sweetness” and “wrong.” Given a normal 
organism, candy will ordinarily taste “sweet.” The sweetness is not 
a quality of the candy as such because candy has no mind; nor is 
it a quality of the organism alone, because without something sweet 
the taste cannot emerge. The sweetness is a sensation, a psychic 
emergent, which appears when candy and tongue come together 
under proper conditions. It appears in consciousness and therefore 
can be related to other things that appear in consciousness — ^viz., the 
color and shape of candy, the name for it, the box in which it is 
contained, and the price and occasion of its presence. The sensation 
is thus connected mentally with other sensations, with factual knowl- 
edge and with moral evaluations. Suppose, for example, that the 
mdividual tasting the candy is an orthodox Mohammedan and that he 
is tasting it during a day when according to his religion he is not 
supposed to take food in any form. Added to the taste of sweetness 
in this case is another subjective state of a very different character, 
the feeling of doing something “wrong.” Now the feeling of “wrong” 
resembles the sensation of sweetness in being a function neither of 
the external world nor of the organic structure alone; but, unlike 
sweetness, it does not emerge from the combination of external 
stimulus and neural receptor. Instead it depends completely on 
meanings derived from other persons and involves an attitude taken 
toward certain facts or certain sensations. Identically the same sweet- 
ness may be viewed as either good or bad, depending on how the 
situation is defined. 

It is characteristic of subjective states, of whatever type, that 
they can be pleasant or unpleasant. If unpleasant, something must be 
done to alter the experience. If too much candy has been eaten and 
the sweetness becomes sickening, the individual usually gets rid of 
the sensation by stopping eating. On the other hand he may risk 
offending his hostess and consequently may keep on eating beyond 
the point of satiety. If he is doing something “wrong” he may stop 
or make atonement. In the case of the “wrong,” however, the un- 
pleasantness does not derive initially from the organism itself but 
rather from responses set in motion by the individual’s conception of 
himself \n the eyes of others. The ego, then, is in the position of 
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having to control and reconcile the pleasures from different sources; 
it is this process of controlling and reconciling that forms ffie key 
to personality structure. 


The Striving for Unity 

The unity of the self does not come easily. It is threatened on all 
sides by new and often hostile elements which must be either warded 
off or assimilated. The individual must be able to foresee and pref 
diet what happens, to understand the world he lives in and thus 
prevent the occurrence of sudden disturbances. In order to have conA 
fidence and certainty, he must feel that he lives in a stable and intelH 
ligible world. His security is threatened not so much by physical 
injury as by unpredictability and misunderstanding, particularly in 
his social relations. Unpleasant or unforeseen experiences are im- 
aginatively rehearsed again and again in the effort to understand and 
assimilate them. 

The assimilation of the outer world depends upon a constant but 
purely subjective interpretation which creates an inner world. 

Immersed in an environment which he does not and cannot under- 
stand, the individual is forced to create a substitute world which he 
can understand and in which he puts his faith. He acts in con- 
sistency with that conception, derives his standards of value from it, 
and undertakes to alter it only when convinced by further experi- 
ence that it fails to serve the goal of unity. Since this self-made 
scheme of life is his only guarantee of security, its preservation soon 
becomes a goal in itself. He seeks the t3rpe of experience which 
confirms and supports the unified attitude, and rejects experiences 
which seem to promise a disturbance of this attitude. 

The apparent stability of the habit system is therefore not to be 
interpreted as due to the fixation of pathways in the nervous system, 
but rather as the reflection of a stable system of values.* 

When the person is faced with a social situation inconsistent with 
his conception of himself, he must either assimilate it by incorporating 
it somehow into his value system or else reject it. Conflict is jthus 

« Prescott Lccky, Self-Consistency: A Theory of Personality (New York: Island 
Press, 1945), p. 50. This small book is highly recommended as a compact and un- 
usual statement of the structural>functionai theory of personality. The present writer 
lias drawn heavily on it in the paragraphs that follow. 
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a necessaiy factor in personality development, and progressive as- 
similation of new situations is the only means by which a stable or- 
ganization can be attained. If the new element is too foreign to the 
established system, it may be rejected. In either case, whether by 
assimilation or by rejection, the explanation of the choice lies in the 
individual’s existing organization of values. The ego is not inhuenced 
mechanically by each external stimulus, like a puppet in a Punch and 
Judy show, but experiences and reinterprets the stimulus in the light 
of the meanings already established; and the effort is always to main- 
tain the subjective unity which alone makes life possible. Assimilation 
or rejection of new elements is often accompanied by emotion, a 
by-product of the painful or exciting readjustment to new values. 
The primary attention of the conscious mind is always directed to- 
ward the disturbing problem at hand, while past solutions of other 
problems form the unconscious basis for the solution of this one. 

All of an individual’s values are organized into a single system the 
preservation of whose integrity is essential. The nu'^leus of the system, 
around which the rest of the system revolves, is the individual’s valu- 
ation of himself. The individual sees the world from his own view- 
point, with himself as the center. Any value entering the system 
which is inconsistent with the individual’s valuation of himself can- 
not be assimilated; it meets with resistance and is likely, unless a 
general reorganization occurs, to be rejected. This resistance is a 
natural phenomenon; it is essential for the maintenance of indi- 
viduality.^ 

All human behavior can be interpreted as motivated by the need 
for unity. Particular motives are simply expressions of this main 
motive. The goals that the individual pursues are simply means to 
this more general result. Since the need for unity, however, never 
appears directly as a goal the individual is generally unaware of it. 
He is aware only of the specific ends he is seeking. The general 
tendency to maintain unity is therefore an abstraction of the observer, 
a way of understanding the specific behavior of the person observed. 
Such an abstraction is necessary if a scientific explanation of the 
person’s behavior is to be obtained. A mistake of the mechanistic 
psychologists is to assume ffiat the external stimulus, quite apart 
from its subjective meaning for the self, is a determinant of behavior. 

* Lecky, op. cU., p. 82 . 
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A mistake of the dynamic psychologists is to assume that there are 
particular goals fixed in the organism which determine behavior. 
The Freudians, for example, posited sexual satisfaction as the fixed 
goal, but they were forced to admit that other goals such as the “death 
instinct” could on occasion take primacy over it. Thus they wound 
up by positing a set of mutually opposed “instincts” or goals, with- 
out realizing that this situation is comprehensible in terms of some 
more general principle of balance and adjustment among the alleged 
instincts. The need for integration or unity is this general principl^; 
it alone can explain the mutual adjustments of the more specific 
ends. \ 

Freud’s scheme suffers from a low order of generality. He miS'^ 
took the specific for the general. Thus the fact of repression was 
interpreted by him as the ego’s attempt to keep the sexual desires 
from offending the moral principles acquired from the society, or 
vice versa. But this whole process is meaningless apart from a tend- 
ency to maintain a system of subjective evaluation built around the 
conception of the self. Anything, not merely sexual desires, can be 
repressed. That which is repressed is whatever might threaten the 
unity of the self if it were admitted to awareness. Repression is one 
of the means by which the ego protects itself from disturbing ele- 
ments and maintains its integration. In like manner the emotions can 
be interpreted in terms of self-integration. 

Love is the emotion subjectively experienced in reference to a person 
or object already assimilated and serving as a strong support to the 
idea of self. Grief is experienced when the personality must be re- 
organized due to the loss of its supports. Hatred and rage are im- 
pulses of rejection and destruction felt towards unassimilable objects. 
The emotion of horror appears when a situation arises suddenly 
which we are not prepared to assimilate, such as the sight of a 
ghastly accident.^ 

Thus the scientific analysis of the personality as a system of values, 
ends, and attitudes built around the in^vidual’s conception of him - 
self and having as its first necessity the establishment and preserva- 
tion of its unity, gives the maximum degree of generality. It therefore 
affords the best approach to understanding personality. All other ap- 


* Lecky, op. eU., p. 94. 
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I»oaches, in so far as they are correct in their observations,' can be 
reinterpreted as special subsystems of the more general theory.* 

The Sources of Personal Unify 

Some major sources of unity in the self seem to be the following: 
(1) physical continuity, (2) memory, (3) ends, (4) norms, and 
(S) statuses. The meaning of these will become clear upon discussion. 

PHYSICAL CONTINUITY 

Not only does the body furnish the capacity for psychic com- 
plexity and the energy for ego satisfaction, but it also supplies the 
locus or reference point to which the personality is attached. If John 
Smith is said to be “a different person since he got religion,” he is 
still nevertheless attached to the same body. In the eyes of others 
and of himself he is located there. When his body dies, he dies too. 
True, the memory of him lingers on and his “stature” as a person 
may even grow, but the memories refer to a time when he had a body. 

The organism itself possesses a high degree of structural and func- 
tional unity. It would be strange if this unity did not account, in 
part at least, for the unity of the self. The constancy of organic needs 
provides a certain consistency, a thread aroimd which the habits of 
action are woven. The capacities provide automatic limits on the 
varieties of behavior. The persistence of habits once established gives 
a cumulative character to personal development. The rhythm of the 
organism helps to determine the regular changes of mood. 

Moreover, the traits of the body tend to be given a certain mean- 
ing by others and hence by the person himself. Sex, age, and race 
are utilized in the ascription of status. Beauty, height, girth, strength, 
health, and alertness affect social relationships and, through these, 
the personality. Most of these socially noticed traits either change 
slowly or not at all; they therefore afford a certain stability to the 
individual’s conception of himself. 

MEMORY 

The selectivity and scope of die human memory contribute 
greatly to personsd integration. Through memory, events are related 

• For a ludd statement of the nature of scientific advancement as a matter of 
progressive generalization* see Alfred N. Whitehead. An Introduction to Mathematics 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1911), particularly pp. 81-83a 
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one to another in chronological order, and the past lives in tihe pre- 
sent. What is remembered depends primarily on its relevance to the 
self, with the result that memory helps to produce order out of the 
chaos of experience. 

Certam principles of memory do not vary much in different cul- 
tures. The curves for learning and forgetting, the mechanisms of 
primacy, recency, intensity, etc. are fairly uniform. But the content 
of memory is mainly social. We remember those things that are im- 
portant in the social context and forget those that are unimportant. 
We generally remember what we are supposed to remember and 
forget what we are supposed to forget; we remember things that an 
favorable to the self and forget those that are unfavorable (with 
notable exceptions, of course). In many cases the act of forgetting i^ 
the result of a deliberate effort by the self; such suppression doesi 
not mean that the forgotten event ceases to affect the personality, but 
rather that the ego is attempting to maintain its integration in the 
face of disturbing elements. Both remembrance and forgetfulness 
serve to protect the self in its most vital aspect, the conception of its 
relative standing with reference to normative standards. 

Events are easier to remember when they contain familiar ele- 
ments. A sentence with only one new word is easier to remember, 
other things equal, than one with three new words. Bartlett recounts 
the results of a visit to England by a Swazi chief and his followers 
from South Africa. When asked what they remembered best among 
their English impressions, they recalled most vividly the London 
policeman regulating traffic wiffi uplifted hand. The reason was ffiat 
the Swazi greet their fellows in a somewhat similar manner, and the 
visitors were impressed by such an effective use of this gesture in 
a foreign country. Being one of the few things that fitted into the 
Swazi social framework, it was remembered.* 

The social relevance of memory is easy to demonstrate. The 
Swazi, for example, remembered exceedingly well the characteristics 
of their cattle, presumably because of the importance of cattle in their 
Kves, but their retentiveness in other regards was "below that of white 
men. “Even the manner of remembering may be socially determined 
to a considerable degree. Bartlett reports that when he talked to a 
Zulu about the former military exploits of his people, the Zulu lived 

oOtto Klineberg, Social Psychology (New York: Holt, 1940), p. 217, ^Ing 

C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge: Cambridge Unlverstty Presa, 1932>- 
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tfaroog^ his memories with the greatest vividness and emotional ex- 
citement. A Swazi would tell about similar incidents in a stolid and 
unmoved manner. It was not a matter of differences in temperament, 
since the Swazi also could be aroused to violent interest by other 
questions, particularly those dealing with cattle, women, maniage, 
and children.” ^ 

It is through selective memory and forgetfulness that the ego 
organizes its experience and builds a conception of itself through 
time. Such selectivity helps to keep habit formation from being a 
purely mechanical process. The past does not determine the present 
automatically but only as sifted through and assimilated by the sub- 
jective mind. 

THE HIERARCHY OF ENDS 

The individual’s conception of himself refers not only to ffie past 
but also to the future. Regarding certain ends as valuable, he strives 
to realize them. His striving is socially determined in at least two 
ways. First, the ends themselves are acquired from others. (Organic 
needs play a part, but the specific character of the ends is socially 
defined — e.g. one does not eat whatever would be nourishing but 
only what is customary.) Second and more important for us at the 
moment, the integration of the ends is also derived from the social 
milieu. We have seen that each person possesses a multiplicity of 
goals but only scarce means, and that consequently he has to allocate 
his scant resources according to the relative desirability of the various 
goals. How does he come to feel that some goals are more desirable 
than others? How and why does he acquire his hierarchy of ends? 

If a society’s survival requires that certain ultimate values be 
held in common, each individual must place these shared values at 
the top of his oym private scale, at least in so far as he judges the 
behavior of others. This does not mean that the ends he seeks fof 
hiinself wiH necessarily conform to these values but simply that he 
will judge others, and in return will be judged, according to the 
common values. Any competitive end he may pursue must therefore 
be limited by the more ultimate or cooperative goals of the group 
as a whole. His conception of himself is built from other peoples’ 
conception of fhe ends which he in his status and in his situation 


^ Baitldtt, op. cit., p. 241. 
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should pursue. His hierarchy of ends is therefore individualized yet 
subordinated to the common ultimate values. 

To say that the person’s various ends should be compatible is to 
state an impossible ideal. Different ends are in the nature of the 
case incompatible, since their attainment requires the utilization of 
scarce means (time and energy). What is required for personal 
unity is an organization of the ends in such manner that the degree 
of preference between any two is felt distinctly. Necessarily this sub- 
ordination of one end to another must have an upper point (thjb 
ultimate values) which is like the tip of a pyramid, and a lower or 
bottom layer (the purely instrumental ends) which is like the base 
of a pyramid. In any case a scale of evaluation and therefore a basis 
of choice must be present if there is to be any psychic integration. \ 

An indication of personality disorganization is chronic inability < 
to make a decision, because such a condition shows there is no 
orderly relationship between the ends (the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
or split personality, type of adjustment). If ends are systematically 
arranged in a hierarchy, the claims of each and every one are recog- 
nized rather than ignored and a choice becomes possible. 

Subordination of one end to another does not mean that the sub- 
ordinate end has no claim in its own right but simply that the claims 
of the different ends are not all equal. It is impossible for a human 
being to treat all ends except one as if they had no claim of their 
own. The various ends are connected with different needs and func- 
tions that cannot be ignored if life is to go on. The necessity of each 
one depends on the particular situation, so that the hierarchy of ends 
reflects in a sense the total balance of situations in which the indi- 
vidual normally finds himself. Also there are different avenues to 
the realization of any given end. Assuming, for example, that the 
individual’s goal is to have children, this goal may be satisfied in 
any of several ways — ^by adoption, kidnapping, artificial insemination, 
adultery, or married intercourse. Which method is chosen depends 
not on the goal itself but on the demands of other goals involved in 
the situation. In our culture the desire to appear respectable makes 
adultery and kidnapping unsatisfactory as a means of acquiring a 
child; and our emphasis on biological paternity makes adoption 
rather unsatisfactory. Thus in every phase of life we find that other 
ends limit the means that can be used in the pursuit of any particular 
end. The person’s value system is therefore a network of sovereign 
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but mutually dependent goals. He must know how to give each 
goal its due, which means that he must have a scale of preference; 
and his scale of preference comes from and is constantly modified 
by social interaction. In short, not only does he get his values and 
ends from others but also his preferences or scale of values and 
ends as well. 

This acquisition of a value scale, however, is not mechanical. 
Other persons regard the individual’s actions from the point of view 
of their own values, not from the point of view of his. ITius a man 
may act in such a way as to bring success to himself. He does this 
by doing something that others consider worthwhile because it helps 
to satisfy their ends. They are not interested in his success; in fact 
they may be envious of it, but they are interested in what he does. 
From their standpoint the success may be accorded as a grudging 
reward, but from his standpoint it is regarded as the achievement 
of a major goal. 

As seen by an observer the effort of the individual is always to 
achieve integration — an integration built around the conception of 
the self as derived from others. But the actor seldom, if ever, regards 
himself as striving for integration as such. He is merely striving for 
certain ends, of which the most general is the good opinion of others 
or conformity to the standards of the generalized other. The integra- 
tion comes from the largely unconscious balancing of the various 
ends. The preference system is a subjective thing. In a sense it is 
worked out by each individual himself. To aid him in working it out, 
however, he has (1) models in those around him, especially those 
with whom he identifies himself; (2) cultural patterns of preference; 
and (3) the fact of social compulsion. What compulsion does, of 
course, is to penalize or reward behavior in terms of the individual’s 
own goals. If stealing appears to the actor to be a satisfactory means 
of acquiring property, the society can make it an unsatisfactory means 
by U^ing away legitimate or illegitimate property already acquired 
or by taking away the thief’s liberty. Precisely because his fellows 
make so many demands on him, precisely because his organism is 
constantly calling for gratification, precisely because his situations 
are so many and so different, the individual is hard put to it to 
achieve a working integration of his ends. His integration cannot be 
only within himself but must also be between himself and others, 
because others are instrumental to the realization of his own ends. 
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NORMATIVE INTEGRATION 

The moral imperatives appear to the individual either as desirable 
ends in themselves or as necessary obstacles to the attainment of 
other ends. In the first case the person must reconcile the moral 
goals with his other goals in order to give each kind of end some 
degree of attainment. In the second case he must observe or appear 
to observe the moral code suflBciently to prevent retaliation by o^ers 
from blocking his realization of his private ends. No individu4 
adopts exclusively the one attitude or ihe other. All of us are nor- 
matively motivated to a great extent, but all of us are also scepticalw 
opportunistic in many regards. Neither attitude, of course, leads to 
complete observance of the social norms nor to their complete non4 
observance. No matter how morally inclined a person is, he still\ 
finds it necessary to provide some outlet for nonmoral desires. Some 
of the greatest sinners have been at the same time the greatest be- 
lievers. If temptation were not inherent in the situation there would 
be no sense to the rule. On the other hand, no matter how morally 
sceptical a person may be, he still derives his conception of himself 
from others and therefore has some convictions concerning what he 
ought and ought not to do. Scepticism, indeed, is usually superficial. 
The individual needs, and indeed seeks, deep convictions because 
these give him a basis for constructing his picture of himself. Yet 
he also needs a certain amount of scepticism, because no system of 
norms is entirely consistent with itself or entirely adequate for all 
emergencies; nor is it sufficiently tolerant of the individual’s non- 
moral ends. The norms have evolved through millennia of imperfect 
obedience and consequently are so adapted as to compensate for the 
tendency toward nonconformity. A society in which everyone sud- 
denly conformed strictly to the norms would not only be utterly 
static and incapable of adjusting itself to changing circumstances, but 
it would make impossible demands on the individuals composing it. 
The norms are formulated in such a way as to jive a certain stress 
or pull that would create incompatibilities and distortions if carried 
out to the letter. The situation is like the representation of objects 
in two-dimensional space, where certain distortions must be prac- 
ticed on the canvas in order to achieve a true effect. Certain distor- 
tions must be present in the normative system in order to achieve 
functionally adequate behavior from the members. For example the 
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ttonns place great emphasis upon the necessity of work, relatively 
little on the necessity of play — evidently because work, by definition, 
is irksome. Similarly, they encourage the rearing of chil^en but do 
not particularly encourage, and sometimes actively discourage, sexual 
intercourse — on the assumption, presumably, that the latter will be 
indulged in anyway. 

The particular system of norms transmitted to the individual 
occupying a given set of positions is therefore only an element in his 
personality, but it is an important element. He must somehow as- 
similate the moral imperatives into his total structure of ends and 
behavior patterns. He must avoid both the error of compulsive con- 
formity (which would cause the other aspects of his personality to 
atrophy) and the error of compulsive violation (which would cause 
his relations with others to degenerate). He avoids these dangers 
primarily by keeping in mind the principles or general goals behind 
the specific normative rules; by correctly conceiving himself and his 
situation in the eyes of others so far as observance of the rules is 
concerned; and by bringing all the elements of his personality — ^his 
goals, behavior, positions, and knowledge — into one central picture 
of himself. 

POSITIONS AND ROLES 

It has often been noted that one’s personality changes with the 
social position. A man regarded as meek and timid often turns out, 
when placed in a position of authority, to be aggressive and decisive. 
A man who becomes a dean in a university has not had a dean’s 
personality all his life; he acquires it with the office. A girl who 
becomes a wife often changes her behavior and her attitudes with 
surprising rapidity. The same is equally true of the delinquent and 
the criminal. 

If a change in a particular position can have such palpable effect, 
then the individual’s total system of positions must play a great part 
in determining his personality. In fact, we may view the personality 
as a product of all the positions one occupies. From a sheer knowl- 
edge of the statuses and offices, without ever having seen the flesh- 
and-blood incumbent, one could construct the positional personality. 
This would not be die complete personality because the latter is a 
function of other factors as well, but it would form an important 
aspect of the personality. 
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It is easy to see why this should be. A status or an office is 
defined precisely by the expectations of others in a given situation. 
It fixes and organizes the expectations with respect to certain obliga- 
tions and therefore represents the exact point at which social or- 
ganization and individual behavior join together. 

Directed toward the particular individual are expectations that 
are not directed toward every individual in the society, but only 
towards those like himself who occupy the same position. The posi- 
tion locates him in the total social context. Furthermore, since he 
occupies not one but several positions, and since few persons in the 
society occupy identically the same combination of positions, hffi 
total positional system gives him an individual identity; it specifies 
his unique, individual integration of societal elements. In this wajA 
he is able to build up a conception of himself in an organized \ 
fashion without being simply a replica of every other member of the 
society. The sociological determination of personality, therefore, does 
not imply a lack of individuality. 

As a source of personal integration the system of positions is of 
course extremely important. In general a social system is so arranged 
that an individual does not occupy positions making incongruous 
demands on him. To be sure, it gives the same individual various 
competing positions in the sense that his time and energy cannot be 
given to any one of them as fully as its demands seem to require. 
Our culture in particular forces ffie individual to strain and extend 
himself to a maximum. Thus a man’s occupational advancement 
often requires an amount of work that inevitably takes time away 
from his family; his duty to his country as a soldier often interferes 
with his occupational advancement; his love affairs interfere with his 
education; etc. But competing statuses are different from incom- 
patible ones. Statuses may be incompatible because the duties are 
opposite. Thus a Protestant minister could hardly be the proprietor 
of a burlesque show. In one role he would be expected to defend the 
mores, in the other to give relief from them; and it is hardly credible 
that he could be equally sincere in both capacities. Other statuses 
are incompatible because, by social definition, they cannot be occu- 
pied by the same person at the same time. This is particularly true 
of positions that stand to each other in a relation of subordination 
and superordination. Thus an army officer cannot be at the same 
time a private, a king a commoner, or a pariah a Brahmin. Of course. 
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title same person may be subordinate in one context and superior 
in another, but usually with different persons. One is a parent of 
one’s own offspring but a child of one’s parents; a scientist is an 
expert in his own field but a layman in another; a captain is superior 
to the sergeant but inferior to the general. 

The individual exhibits great flexibility in adapting himself to 
different demands in different statuses, but there is a limit to which 
he can go in this direction. The social system usually helps him by 
virtue of its tendency to give some consistency to the statuses that 
one individual may occupy simultaneously. It also gives consistency 
and an orderly development to statuses that the same individual may 
occupy sequentially. In this way the person finds his psychic integra- 
tion ready-made, at least in part. His effort is expended on simply 
living up to the expectations rather than choosing which expecta- 
tions he shall want to live up to. The more his status is ascribed 
rather than achieved, the easier is his task. 


Individual Differences 

Social scientists (anthropologists and sociologists in particular) 
have often been accused by psychologists of overlooking individual 
differences. This is because the focus of the social scientist is on the 
social structure as a system rather than on the person as a system. 
If, however, as is usually the case, the psychologist thinks of “per- 
sonality” as the concrete individual his notion of “individual differ- 
ences” is likely to be heavily biological. The social scientist is inter- 
ested in biological differences between individuals only in so far as 
they are somehow involved in social organization — as in the case 
of status ascription on the basis of sex, age, etc. But the main fact is 
that persons differ from one another not only because of biological 
variation but also because of sociological variation. The first great 
source of individual variation is cultmal difference. One individual 
may differ from another because he has a different culture; it is largely 
for this reason, for example, that a Chinese is different from a Euro- 
pean. Each culture tends to give a characteristic stamp to the per- 
sonality of the people who share it; this stamp will differ from one 
culture to another.* Within a single culture, however, it will be found 

< Abram Kardiner and Ralph Linton, The Individual and His Society (New 
York: Columbia, 19391. eaoecially Chap. 4. 
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that individuals differ from one another, not primarily because of 
their organic differences but because of their differences of status. 
They differ as to occupation, family relationship, class, education, etc. 
No two individuals have exactly the same combination of social posi- 
tions and social experience. For this reason one of the main contribu- 
tions of the social scientists is a description and explanation of indi- 
vidual differences. Without a knowledge of the social system and of 
the places of individuals within this system, the psychologist cannot 
explain the major differences between one individual and another. His 
explanatory principles must come from social science on the one haW 
and from biology on the other.® This is to say that the psychologist 
himself has relatively little to contribute on the subject, except certaip 
techniques of measurement and description. 

Suppose that we stood on a comer in New York City and inter- 
viewed at random a hundred people. How would we explain the 
personality differences between them? Let the first one be a recently 
arrived Japanese. He would be different in countless respects from an 
American simply because he grew up in another culture and in 
another kind of social system. Some of the differences would be 
fundamental. The manner in which he had been socialized, the par- » 
ticular sentiments and attitudes he had acquired, the kind of famUy 
and class organization he had become accustomed to — ^these would 
have given him a peculiar kind of character resembling in a general 
way the character of all other Japanese.^® It is in this sense that we 
can speak of “national character,” being careful always to avoid any 
racialistic implication or any assumption that there is no further 
variation. 

Let the next two persons be a native Negro and a native white 
man. Reared in the same culture they would have a great deal in 

^The assumption that there is a special branch of psychology devoted to the 
study of “individual differences” is a strange one. Presumably any science that deiJs 
with human beings at all, from genetics to sociology, is devoted to such study. If 
one attempts to cover the whole subject of how individuals differ from one another, 
one winds up in a complete and hopeless encyclopedism. Iliis is illustrated, for ex* 
ample, by Frank S. Freeman, Individual Differences (New^York: Holt, 1934). ThO 
book sets itself no problem at all but presumably represents a treatise on individua) 
difierences in general. As such it is interesting for what it leaves out rather than 
for what it includes. It contains no treatment of cultural, class, and occupational 
differences, but instead devotes almost its entire attention to differences of intehigence. 
On this subject it is an excellent book, but why assume that it is devoted to such 
a broad and endless topic as “individual differences”? 

wRuth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (New York: Houid>ton 
Mifflin, 1946), Chaps. 3, 5-12. 
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common; but unless we kept the Japanese in mind as a contrast, we 
would tend to forget their common traits in our fascination with their 
differences. The Negro would inevitably reveal, either in exaggerated 
protest or in exaggerated humility, his conception of himself as a 
member of a lower caste. The white man would hardly be conscious 
of his own white caste status at all except in so far as he thought 
about his behavior toward Negroes. This freedom would give him an 
unreflecting security and a degree of self-confidence that the Negro 
could not enjoy with reference to race status. On other counts, of 
course, the degree of self-confidence might be reversed. 

Suppose that the next two persons were a research physicist and 
a rural politician. Here the habits of mind engendered by the prac- 
tice of two diverse occupations, &y different kinds and degrees of 
training, by opposite kinds of daily routine, and by divergent forms 
of contact with others, would have a powerful effect on the whole 
personality and would make the two men unmistakably different. 
Yet on the basis of other social influences on personality they might 
be somewhat alike. It does not follow that two research physicists or 
two rural politicians would be exactly alike. 

Suppose next that we found two persons, one of whom had been 
reared as an only child by a rich, indulgent, dominating, and over- 
protective mother, whereas the other had been reared in a large 
family by parents who were frugal, efficient, and well-balanced. Cer- 
tainly there would be a difference of personality organization be- 
tween these two. One of them might well exhibit a shut-in type of 
personality with a history of neurotic or psychotic behavior, while 
the other might be open and sociably inclined with no history of 
mental aberration whatsoever. 

In this way we could go through the hundred persons, findmg 
significant personality differences between each pair. To a surprising 
degree these differences would be due to differences of culture, status, 
occupation, training, or other factors in the social history of the indi- 
viduals. Also, whereas we have discussed only one major source of 
difference in each pair, it is quite obvious that many different kinds 
of difference may be in operation at once. The Negro might be the 
research chemist, the white man the rural politician; the Negro might 
also be the child of an overprotective mother and the white man 
die child of well-balanced parents. The complete personality of any 
one of the himdred persons, therefore, even on its social side alone, 
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would be a product of a large number of factors. No two persons 
in the entire hundred would be completely alike. This is why the 
description of individual peculiarities in a completely concrete sense 
would be a never-ending encyclopedic task. Scientifically we in- 
evitably must deal in abstractions to some extent. Our interest in 
differences and similarities must be limited to certain aspects; it 
cannot embrace everything. It is the psychiatrist trying to restore 
the mental balance of a particular person, who must take account 
of the greatest number of factors; but even he must draw upon prin- 
ciples established by abstract analysis and statistical verification.! 


Conclusion 

The self or ego can be regarded as a psychic system, the parts oiS 
which are functionally related to one another and to the system as a 
whole. It is a subjective system, involving values, ends, sentiments, 
and beliefs. Any theory of personality integration that tries to ignore 
the subjective aspect will prove a failure. The most general and 
universal motive, the motive behind all others, is the necessity of 
maintaining the imity of the system. Unless the individual can some- 
how fit his mental life together, he cannot maintain the continuity 
and efficiency necessary for ordered existence. The thread around 
which the parts are integrated is the conception of the self, which is 
derived from and maintained in a social context. Aiding him in at- 
taining unity are the continuity of his organism, the selectivity of his 
memory, and the unity of the social organization from which his 
ends, norms, and statuses come. In this way and with these sources 
he builds up a personality, or character, that is unique in its entirety 
but is similar to others in its parts. 

One individual differs from another in his degree of integration. 
He also differs, quite apart from integration, in the kind of traits that 
are incorporated into his psychic system. In both cases the differ- 
ence is to a great extent determined by the social context and social 
experience in which he has been reared and to which he must con- 
tinue to respond. For this reason the study of social organization and 
interaction is a necessary adjimct to the understanding of personality. 
The unity and character of the psychic system are dependent upon, 
but not identical with, the unity and character of the social system. 
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I F personality integration is in part a function of social factors, 
then so is personality disintegration. True, the organism is in 
both cases a necessary condition, but the variables or determinants 
often lie in the socio-cultural sphere. Just as a person may be physi- 
cally sick without the cause lying in his psychic make-up (e.g. 
malaria), so he may be mentally ill without the cause lying in any 
physical malady (e.g. hysteria). Of course, physical illness may affect 
one’s socio-psychic adjustment (as when the malarial sufferer grows 
inefficient, loses his job, and becomes depressed), and mental illness 
may affect one’s physical equilibrium (as when acute anxiety pro- 
duces diarrhea); but in neither case should the result be confused 
with the cause. 

Fruitful insight into the dynamics of human mentality comes 
from the study of psychic disorders, because in such disorders the 
requirements of the ordinary personality are, by their absence, made 
Conspicuous. Our present interest attaches, however, only to the 
social aspects and hence to the social causes of mental disorder. In 
trying to assess these we shall pursue the following three lines of 
reasoning: First, the definition of mental disorder is stated in social 
terms; second, the functioning of disordered minds refers to and in 
many cases arises out of social experience; and third, the incidence 
of certain mental disorders indicates socio-cultural causation. 


The Concept of Mental Disorder 

Most people believe they can tell when a person is insane or 
neurotic, but they seldom can give a clear definition of mental dis- 
order. Their reactions to a deranged person are spontaneous, not 
based on logical classification but on a quick response to the indi- 

2S.5 
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vidual’s behavior in the social situation. Their definition is 
fore an implicit one, and in order to understand it we must analyze 
not only the mental processes of the deranged person but also the 
mental process of the people who judge him. 

In the last analysis the underlying criterion of mental derange- 
ment, the substance of every definition, is that of abnormality. But 
in what sense is “abnormality” to be taken? Does it refer to actions 
different from the statistical average? Decidedly not. There are, for 
example, very few diamond cutters in our society, far fewer tlran 
there are schizophrenics or paranoiacs; and yet we do not label me 
diamond cutters as insane and the schizophrenics as sane. A diamond 
cutter might be regarded as insane if his behavior differed from that 
of other diamond cutters — if, for instance, he tried to cut diamonds 
with his teeth or with a shotgun. This is closer to the truth becausif 
it suggests that people judge normality and abnormality with refer- 
ence to a position and a social situation, not simply with reference to 
the population at large. But we must be careful. A diamond cutter 
who invents an improved cutting technique may thus deviate from 
the usual practice of those in his trade, but instead of being called 
crazy he is likely to be called rational and clever. It is not abnor-, 
mality in a statistical sense that constitutes mental disorder, even' 
when the deviation is with reference to a given status. Neither the 
genius nor the feebleminded person is ipso facto insane, any more 
than the king, the explorer, or the oboe player. 

Does abnormality then refer to deviation, not from the statis- 
tically average but from the normatively expected? If so we are all 
mentally disordered, because each of us fails to observe the behavior 
ideally expected of us. Criminals are not regarded as necessarily 
insane; in fact, by the legal definition of crime no criminal could be 
insane at the time he committed his crime. Furthermore, many crimes 
are committed in the name of the right and the good regardless of 
the fact that they violate the law. For centuries the English per- 
secuted dissenters of all types, yet the “crimes” of these worshipers 
were religious and hence highly normative in their motivation. We 
can only conclude that the mere fact of deviation from a normative 
rule is not itself the criterion ordinarily used in defining mental 
disorder. 

Can the element of abnormality be dispensed with altogether? 
Can it be said, for example, that mental disorder consists of holding 
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erroneous beliefs? Obviously not, because the concept of delusion 
so prominent in cases of derangement “refers not simply to a false 
belief, but to a false belief which a reasonable person would not hold. 
There are a great many false beliefs held by groups of normal per- 
sons” who have not had the opportunity to learn better but who are 
following traditional and religious authority.^ A false belief that is 
understandable in the culture and in the situation is not a delusion 
in the psychiatric sense. 

What really sets the mentally deranged apart as a class is their 
unpredictability. It has been previously noted that social life rests 
upon the mutual predictability of one another’s behavior. By this is 
not meant predictability in the crude sense of merely an accurate 
statement of what the organism as a physical object will do next, but 
in the sense that the motives are understood by one’s fellows and the 
resulting actions known in advance. Expectation in this refined sense 
rests upon communication, for it is through symbolic contact that 
people share what is in one another’s minds. Even though a person 
does not conform to the obligatory norms, we expect him at least to 
be influenced by a knowledge of them. We expect him to realize, 
emotionally as well as intellectually, that certain norms apply to him 
in his situation. Above all we expect him to admit the norms as 
premises to his thinking, as ends, means, and conditions of action. 
If he does not, his behavior tends to become unpredictable (in the 
refined sense), communication breaks dovra, and we judge him to 
be mentally off balance. The clearest road to being considered 
insane, therefore, is to differ so systematically and persistently from 
the normative assumptions and mental habits of others that they 
cannot understand the motivation and hence do not know what to 
expect. In such circumstances communication becomes impossible. 
It is not so much deviation as an inability to explain satisfactorily 
the deviation to others (in terms that fit their assumptions) that 
leads to the judgment of mental disorder. The deranged person is not 
capable oi being influenced by the communications of others; he is 
not “reasonable.” 

A person’s conduct may be unpredictable because his culture or 
his situation is unknown to us. “Many actions of natives in preliterate 
societies, normal in their own cultures, would be regarded as evi- 
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dence of insanity in our society. Actions which are normal in one 
culture are abnormal in others. This generalization is even true of 
such variations in culture as may be seen within one large nation. 
For example, certain types of religious fanaticism are normal in parts 
of the rural sections of Southern states, while the same behavior may 
be the occasion for commitment to a hospital in a Northern city. . . . 
Such eccentric behavior as attempting to push a peanut along a side- 
walk with the nose may appear insane, until it is discovered that the 
performer is a college student, being hazed or the loser of an election 
bet.” “ Unpredictability becomes symptomatic of mental disoraer, 
then, when it occurs in spite of a knowledge of the person’s culti 
and his social situation and when the grounds of the behavior cannot 
be satisfactorily communicated to the ordinary persons within t^e 
group. 

If a person violates one norm — e.g. by committing a crime— 
there is no indication that he is mentally unbalanced. It may be 
that his reasons are understandable to others even though others 
would have behaved differently in the same situation. Only if the 
crime is such that the motive remains incomprehensible will the 
sanity of the criminal be questioned. If an individual kills his bes^ 
friend because he thinks the friend is trying to poison him (when id 
fact the friend was not in the least hostile) or if he kills people in- 
discriminately for no apparent reason, we suspect a motive hidden 
to himself and therefore not communicable. The psychiatrist may be 
able to understand his motivation, but not the layman. 

For ordinary people, therefore, the class “crazy persons” is a 
residual class. Into it are put ail those individuals whose conduct, 
in terms of motives, is quite unpredictable. In general the unpredict- 
ability derives from either a failure to “see” things as they are 
ordinarily seen in the group or a failure to communicate the reason- 
ing process by which what is seen is connected with the results that 
emerge in behavior. If the individual believes that he is a famous 
personage when he is in fact an ordinary citizen, his actions may 
follow logically from this assumption and he may be able to com- 
municate his motives based on the assumption; but if no amount of 
explanation by odier parties will alter his conception of Ms own 
identity, if he builds up additional false beliefs and behavioral pe- 

Paris U)d Dunham, op. eit., pp. 155-156. 
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cuUarities to protect his conception, then he is regarded as mad. 
There is a point when communication no longer penetrates to his 
mind; he thus remains socially isolated in an important respect. In 
other cases practically no communication is possible at all, so that 
it is impossible to determine what the assumptions are, the indi- 
vidual being incoherent and unresponsive. 

This peculiarity of the conception of mental disorder — ^namely 
that it is a residual category embracing all cases in which there is an 
extreme breakdown of communicative understanding — explains two 
widely known facts. First, the study of the causes of mental disorder 
in so far as these are socio-psychic rather than physiological is greatly 
handicapped by the difficulties of communication. The psychiatrist 
must communicate with the patient in order to understand the dis- 
order, and yet, because of the disorder, he can hardly communicate 
with him. The techniques of the psychiatrist are designed to over- 
come this handicap but as yet they are meagre, embracing such 
things as hypnosis, narcosis, free association, suggestion, dream 
analysis, winning of affection, and experimental stimulation of inter- 
pretative responses (by playing meaningless records, showing mean- 
ingless ink blots, or noting the blocking or hypertension produced 
by an assortment of words). The second well-known fact is the aura 
of horror which surrounds the idea of insanity. Scarcely anything is 
more terrible to the ordinary person, nurtured and created as he is 
by a social milieu, than the spectacle of complete unpredictabUity 
based on inability to communicate. It reveals to the observer a human 
organism which at the same time is not human and suggests to him 
a bottomless pit of mysterious depth, a pit in which the realities by 
which he lives are reduced to shadows, strange parodies. His assur- 
ance, his security, his sense of his own reality are menaced by this 
anomalous spectacle. 

The neurotic person, as opposed to the psychotic, is one whose 
motivational system is only partly removed from the comprehension 
of his fellows and whose unpredictability is therefore limited. For 
this reason more advance has been made in the study (on the psycho- 
social level) of neurosis than in the study of psychosis. In fact, as 
psychosocial techniques are worked out for the treatment of psychotic 
patients they are derived in the main from the easier work with more 
accessible neurotics. 
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Hie Dynamics of Mental Disorder 

Thoug}! helpful, it is not enough to know the criterion by which 
mentally disordered persons are set apart. A further step is to exam- 
ine the content of the disordered mind, the dynamic processes by 
which social reality is distorted and strange responses produced. These 
processes have been described at great length and under many names 
in the psychiatric literature dealing with neuroses and psychoses; In 
general the discussions of them have been more descriptive tnan 
analytical, and frequently the interpretations (as in the early stages 
of Freudian psychoanalysis) have been biological in character. Iln 
the present context we shall describe briefly some of the major mU- 
adjustment processes, but our main emphasis will be on showing 
how these processes arise from and relate to the socio-cultural sys- 
tem of which the individual is a part. 

CONFUCT 

In all scientific theories of mental disorder the notion pf psychic 
conflict is fundamental, but the nature and source of the conflict are 
not always understood. All forms of mental conflict, we believe, can 
be stated in terms of the means-end schema, the logical possibilities 
of which are as follows: 

( 1 ) Ends may be incompatible because they are opposite in char- 
acter. A man who wishes to be both a person of learned dignity and a 
pc^ular clown is pursuing two mutually opposed ends. A soldier 
who wishes to escape from the dangers of battle and at the same 
time appear brave to his fellows is doing the same. In such cases one 
or the other end must be suppressed; the ego must create a hierarchy 
rather than an equality of antithetical ends. If the ends are strongly 
held, however, the effort to control one or the other may fail, giving 
rise to neurotic or psychotic symptoms. 

(2) Different ends may compete for scarce means. The woman 
vriio loves her husband and children and at the same time loves her 
career will find that each makes demands on a scarce commodity, 
her time and energy. She must be prepared either to sacrifice one in 
favor of . the other or to accept an incomplete fulfillment of both. 
If she can establish no such modification, then she allows the con- 
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flict to continue and to that extent becomes a disorganized person. 
As previously mentioned, all ends are competitive, but genuine con- 
flict arises only when there is no distributive order, no hierarchy of 
ends in the individual’s mind. As a yardstick in distributing his scarce 
means among his various ends, the individual has his feeling of pref- 
erence. What leads him to prefer some ends against others is the 
strength of his organic urges on the one hand and the strength of 
his socially acquired desires on the other. Striving for any end pre- 
sumably requires organic tension and satisfaction of the end implies 
release of the tension. But tensions having an organic origin, though 
their expression is socially learned, are different from those having 
a social origin, because attainment of the end usually causes tem- 
porary satiation and the demotion of that end to a lower status 
for the time being. Thus sexual gratification causes a temporary lull 
in sexual desire, so that the individual can turn his attention to other 
matters. Tensions having a social origin often lack any complete 
release. The rivalry for prestige and esteem, for example, is never- 
ending. Particular subgoals may be attained, with some relief of 
tension; but always there is the realization that one’s own prestige 
and esteem are eclipsed by others. Moreover, it is the socially 
acquired tensions that take precedence over the organically stimu- 
lated ones, involving some control and suppression of the latter. 
The socially acquired goals thus create tension in a double sense — 
in their own right and by virtue of the tension created by suppressing 
and limiting the organic strivings. The social milieu is so organized 
as to make maximum use of the driving power of suppressed and 
controlled organic urges. 

The organization of the individual’s ends depends primarily on 
the social milieu in which he learns his ends. If there is no consistent 
hierarchy transmitted to him, he will have no means of adjusting the 
claims of the various ends, and conflict will result. Many psychiatrists 
believe that it is during the main period of socialization (during 
childhood) and in the main socializing groups (family, play group, 
and school) that the basis is laid for the personality disintegration 
subsequently manifested by neurotics and psychotics. Above all, in- 
consistent discq)line by persons who themselves are disintegrated 
tends to produce mental cases. One investigator sums up the back- 
ground of problem children as follows: 
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There is no consistent adherence to any rules. The child may fre* 
quently indulge in unapproved or unapprovable behavior without 
any attempt at correction whatever. On the other hand, he may 
frequently be punished for behavior that is insignificant or at other 
times approvable. 

The criteria for correction appear to reside in the emotional state 
of the adult rather than in the conduct of the child or any social 
implications of his behavior. 

The discipline for similar behavior may range from nothing at all 
the most severe physical punishment, and punisnment of any grad 
or severity may follow in quick succession punishment of any othe 
grade. 

When punishment is inflicted, it tends to be oversevere. 

In other words, the disciplinary setup is totally erratic and incon'^ 
sistent, lacks pattern and tends to be severe in contradistinction to 
strict.* 

Not only does the child in such a setting have no solution to 
problems, but no one else has either. The child cannot form habits 
that will uniformly protect him from punishment or guarantee him a 
reward. He must approach each new situation with apprehensioii 
and must find any decision extremely difficult. He acquires no prin- 
ciples of preference whereby he may distribute his energy between 
the various ends which he has. By the time he becomes an adult he 
may easily go to pieces in face of problems which another person 
mi^t easily solve. 

(3) Conflict may arise from too great a disparity between ends 
and means. If the goal is strongly desired and yet is impossible of 
achievement, frustration necessarily results. Repeated frustration 
tends to produce a generalized lack of confidence in one’s ability to 
achieve any end, and a generalized conception of oneself as less 
efficient and less worthy than others. The main goal, the approval of 
others, is contingent upon the accompUshment of a wide varied of 
subordinate ends. Repeated frustration therefore means a breakdown 
with reference to those standards by which one evaluates oneself. 
Fortunately, approval by others does not rest entirely upon a hig^ 

sL. F* Woolley, **The Effect of Erratic Discipline in Childhood on Emotioiutl 
Tensions/’ Psychiatric Quarterly, XI (April, 1937), 231-252, Quoted by Roy M. 
Dorctis and G. Wilson Shaffer, Textbook of Abnormal Psychology (Baltimore: 
WJUiams & Wilkins Co., 1939, Second Edition), p. 334. 
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order of adiievement but in many cases it rests on achievement 
higher than that which the person can attain. What is expected is 
also limited by the position one occupies, so that one does not ordi- 
narily compare one’s lack of achievement with that of everybody 
else in the society. An advantage of certainty as to one’s position is 
that one then knows exactly what is expected and suffers no remorse 
for not doing what is not expected. 


Conflict, as viewed in terms of the means-end schema, reduces 
in practice to two possibilities: the lack of a consistent and assured 
order of preference between an individual’s various ends and the 
failure of achievement of cherished ends because the means are 
lacking. These are not mutually exclusive possibilities but rather they 
tend to reinforce each other. Karen Homey has pointed out that 
the neurotic person continually stands in his own way.* His lack 
of order in his ends makes it hard for him to achieve any particular 
end. The methods by which he escapes from the conflict of ends and 
from the sense of frustration make it still harder for him to accom- 
plish anything. 

Since the rights and duties connected with social positions are 
translatable into the means-end schema, the conflict so far described 
is at the same time a conflict in one’s system of statuses and roles. 
Presumably the system of positions a given individual occupies should 
be integrated if his personality is to be integrated. Care must be 
exercised, however, to make sure that what is externally chaotic does 
not hide an internally well-organized personality. The occupant of a 
given status may exercise the prerequisites of that status without 
having adopted them in his emotional complex. Thus a minister may 
simply preach for a living; he may not believe everything he preaches, 
and if his behavior in another position is incompatible with the 
proper attitudes of a minister this may represent merely a lack of 
intergratioh of the external social organization, not a siinilar lack in 
his own personality. The divergence between external role and in- 
ternal attitude is usually present to a slight extent. It is least dis- 
organizing to the person when the divergence is tacitly accepted and 
practiced by the social group in general — the so-caUed institution- 
alized evasion of institutional prescriptions. Theoretically tut indi- 

^ The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York: Norton, 1937), p. 25-26. 
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vidual mig^t occupy all his positions as a disinterested incumbent, 
merely playing the called-for roles as means to purely private ends. 

A society does not inquire too closely into private attitudes so 
long as the overt behavior is satisfactory. If the responses of a person 
are always satisfactory, it is assumed that his attitudes are also 
correct. Such a completely Machiavellian adjustment, however, is 
logically impossible, for the reason that to use one’s position purely 
as a means, one must have an end. The source of this end can only 
be the socio-cultural system of which the person is a part. Thui at 
some point the individual takes the prescriptions of his society Isin- 
cerely. He wants certain things that he has been taught to wani in 
his position. Furthermore, the price of insincerity is eternal vigilance. 
To act a false role in even a substantial portion of one’s behavior 
is exceedingly tedious. Of course there are conventionally false role 
that are played by everybody and which become habitual, but these 
in the last analysis are merely part of the social expectations and 
imply a deeper sincerity underlying the apparent insincerity. The 
crucial case is the playing of a false role to gain private ends which, 
if known, the society would not sanction. Individuals may and do 
play particular roles in this way, but that they should play any- 
great number of roles in such manner is inconceivable. Ilie ends 
would often not seem to justify the tediousness of keeping up the 
deception. Furthermore, the constant deception itself is impossible 
to maintain, for the reason that our deliberate control over our 
behavior seldom extends to all phases of it. We give ourselves away 
in some all too eloquent detail and the deception is off. In addition 
the actual attainment of an unsanctioned end is hard to conceal. 
Once the deception is discovered, the sanctions visited on a person 
for insincerity are such as to make the risk of incurring ffiem in' 
advisable. At bottom, then, there is a close relationship between the 
system of roles that the person plays and the private ends that he 
cherishes. If the one is not intergrated, neither is the other. The main 
danger of interpretation lies in taking too simple a view of social 
OT^ization — of mistaking the avowed moral norm for the actual 
»>rm. 

Though not all ends are normative in character, practically all of 
tiiem are relevant to the norms. One of the greatest conflicts is be- 
tween ends that are tabooed or for which nearly all convenient means 
axe tabooed, and ffiose which are normatively required. Even tabooed 
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ends are social in ori^ and tabooed means are socially learned (in 
addition to being parts of the actual social structure). For an end to 
be tabooed implies that somehow, if it were not tabooed, it would 
be strong in its own right. The source of it must therefore be some- 
thing else than the normative order. It may be learned, to be sure, 
but once learned it is strongly motivated in a way that a sheer ob- 
ligatory end would not be. To explain this fact, we must assume 
that the source of the tabooed end is either an inherent organic 
urge built into the organism genetically or a relation of this partic- 
ular end to the total system of ends. A good example of an end 
deriving its strength from the organic source is the attainment of 
sexual gratification. This end is permitted but only when certain 
means are utilized. Once a child has learned how to satisfy this urge 
by masturbation he is strongly motivated to use the means, even 
though it is illegitimate. Its illegitimacy conflicts with the contrary 
norm which has been thoroughly ingrained in him and has acquired 
its own power over the organism. Guilt feeling may consequently 
develop as a result of the conflict and produce a state of acute dis- 
comfort. 

An example of the second source of strength behind a tabooed 
end is the feeling which a person may have towards his mother-in- 
law. Normatively, in our culture, a person is supposed to show re- 
spect for his mother-in-law. Yet she often has no great appeal in 
herself, and owing to her past authority over the mate is a constant 
obstacle to the attainment of desired ends. There easily develops, 
therefore, an attitude of antagonism toward the mother-in-law, a 
desire to get her out of the way somehow. Most readily available 
means to this end, however, are tabooed. One may not poison her, 
turn her out of the house, insult her, buy her off, or disregard her. 
One is often forced to put up with her. In such a case there is no 
innate urge to be rid of the mother-in-law, but looking at the 
total configuration of positions and roles, she is a person who almost 
in spite of herself stands in the way. In a perfectly organized society, 
of course, the position of the mother-in-law would be integrated with 
all other positions, so that the required attitudes would flow naturally 
from the attitudes implicitly embodied in an individuars relations 
with all other persons in his social universe. But no society is ever so 
well integrated. Always there are numerous ends that are socially 
det^mined but are nevertheless tabooed. The conflicts to which they 
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give rise in the subjective mind of the actor are just as real and pow> 
erful as the conflicts created by tabooed organic wishes. 

SUPPRESSION 

The core of mental disorder being conflict, it remains to see what 
defenses the personality erects to protect itself against conflict. 

An obvious solution is to suppress one of the conflictful elements. 
Such suppression removes from consciousness the end or the memory 
of an act. If the end or the memory is in conflict with another ^d — 
say, a moral norm — ^the suppression of it will allow one to setain 
the feeling of self-approval so essential to a satisfied existence. 
Admittedly, suppression is a normal accompaniment of everydayilife. 
It is one of the necessary features of social control, for if we acted 
on every impulse or idea that came to us, if we gave expression to 
every conflicting inclination, we would be incapable of conforming 
to social expectations. Our mind exercises a perpetual censorship, so 
that few observers suspect and we ourselves scarcely realize how 
varied and bizarre are the things that pop into our heads. Through 
repression the personality selects its ends and its actions, achieves 
consistency and integration. Unless, however, there were a set; of 
socially derived obligatory norms, there would be no necessity of 
suppression. What the psychoanalysts have called the “super-ego,” 
that part of the personality which is authoritarian and moral, w^h 
makes the individual feel guilty when he has done something wrong, 
is the socio-cultural system of norms as internalized in the particular 
personality. Unless in addition there were impulses and acts which 
did not conform to the norms, there would again be no need of re- 
pression. The phenomenon of repression is therefore a normal mani- 
festation of the kind of socio-cultural creatures that human beings { 
are. 

The diflSculty, however, is that suppression is not a perfect in- 
strument. If the repressed thoughts could be completely eliminated, 
the conflict would come to an end. But in njany cases there is strong 
motivation behind the suppressed ideas. Banishing them from con- 
sciousness does not banish them from the mind, nor does it banish 
them from influencing behavior. The individual may reveal the con- 
tinued presence of the material in dreams, slips of the tongue, ground- 
less anxieties, exaggerated goodness or modesty, unwarranted ag- 
gressiveness, unreasonable censure, patent rationalization, or what 
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lot. He may actually perform the forbidden behavior in disguised 
;orm or with an elaborate but false excuse. K he performs the forbid- 
len behavior despite disguises and excuses, he is likely to feel doubly 
piilty, with the necessity of still more complex defenses against the 
memory or the repetition of the act. The following case, that of a 
mman of thirty-five, illustrates the suppression of forbidden ideas 
t>y amnesia. 

The patient had experienced several periods of from a half hour to 
several hours in duration for which she retained no memory what- 
ever. She would start to town, for example, then sometime later 
would suddenly come to herself at a distant point without any 
memory for the events that took place in the interval. ... It was 
decided to hypnotize her. In twenty minutes under hypnosis sufficient 
material was recovered to reconstruct almost completely several of 
the amnesic episodes, all of which occurred in relation to a love 
fantasy with a man other than her husband. It was suggested during 
the hypnotic state that these memories would be retained following 
it. She was then awakened, and the entire production reviewed with 
her. At this time she recognized the need of forgetting these episodes 
and everything connected with them because the idea of infidelity 
to her husband, even in fantasy, was intolerable to her. In this case 
there have been no recurrences for several years.’ 

[f instead of hving in a West-European of culture (in America) 
ffiis woman had been reared in a Chukchee camp in Siberia, such a 
conflict could not have occurred, because among the Chukchee sexual 
relations with men other than the husband are considered right and 
proper.® The content of the conflict — ^the forces that are opposed — 
bus varies considerably from one culture to another. But the psychic 
mechanisms once conflict has been started are presumably universal, 
being connected with both the universal physiological structure 
and the universal sociological structure of the human species. 

RA TIONALIZA TION 

Probably the simplest way of giving expression to unacceptable 
desires and of trying to avoid guilt feelings is to think up a good 
reason (i.e. one sanctioned in the social group by a moral evaluation 

^Dorcus and Shaffer, op. dr., pp. 414-415. 

A. CaeapHcka, Aboriginal Siberia (Oxford University Press, 1914), pp. 78-8(1 
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higher than that which forbids the tabooed topic). Thus a student 
who ought to study for an examination but feels disinclined to do so 
may tell himself that he needs exercise because exercise is essential 
to his health, and health is more important than passing a particular 
examination. He may then go out and spend the afternoon playing 
golf, enjoying himself immensely, and not suffering any remorse until 
after he has written a poor examination paper the next day. Even 
then he may still hide from himself the fact that he could have taken 
his exercise after the examination rather than before, with equal 
benefit to his health. ( 

As a device for preserving one’s self-esteem such justification of 
one’s disapproved wishes by allegedly good reasons is a normal and 
necessary aspect of behavior. The individual has to protect himtelf 
against guilt-feelings deeply imbedded in his unconscious self\as 
well as against the repressed desires the expression of which gives 
rise to these guilt-feelings. Otherwise he rims the risk of becoming 
oveirepressed — ^more of a strict conformist than actual opinion de- 
mands and at a disadvantage as compared with those who have 
internalized the norms less drastically. 

But if the conflict is severe rationalization may gradually merge 
into something further removed from normality, such as projection 
or anxiety. 

PROJECTION 

It IS but a step from simple rationalization to a special and 
more complex form of it — namely, shifting the blame for untoward 
thoughts or actions to something else than oneself. The mother may 
hide her inability to manage her child by claiming that his mis- 
chievous propensities were inherited from his father. In this way 
she puts the blame primarily on the child himself (which helps to 
satisfy her resentment toward the child) and secondarily on the 
father (which helps to satisfy her resentment towards him). In truth, 
however, she has done both of them a wrong about which, if she 
admitted it, she would feel guilty. Her suppressed guilt may lead her 
to assume that the child and husband are both resentful toward her, 
so that by a complicated process she has come to project her own 
hostility towards them into their minds as hostility towards her. 
It can be seen to what extent projection is a matter of the interplay 
of conceptions of the attitudes of others and how, by a cumulative 
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process, it tends to remove a person from an accurate notion of the 
real situation. 

For many reasons other persons are the means to our ends. Yet 
we are restricted in the extent to which we may use them simply as 
means. The baker has bread which the hungry might like, a man has 
affection which a woman might like, the politician has power which 
a citizen might like, etc. Always human beings are necessary instru- 
ments to the achievement of our desires; and they and the rules they 
enforce also stand in the way of such achievement. All of us there- 
fore have occasion to resent certain persons and wish that we could 
do things we really cannot do. If such thoughts arise, they offend our 
sense of what is right. Consequently we suppress them and the hos- 
tility emerges in ways that we do not recognize. We may express the 
resentment by blaming them. Since this is doing them a wrong, we 
may expect that they shall retaliate. Such projection of our feelings 
into their minds may lay the basis for a paranoid reaction to others, 
and if carried far enough may eventuate in a full-blown psychosis. 
Hostility breeds hostility even when it is suppressed. “A person who 
wants to injure, cheat, deceive others has also a fear that they will 
do the same to him,” ^ because he knows that if they knew about 
these thoughts they would retaliate and because he knows that he 
stands in their way as well as their standing in his way. His guilt 
feelings not only force him to project onto others the hostile thoughts 
that he himself really feels, but they also punish him by making him 
fear the consequences of these thoughts in terms of what others will 
do to him, Dorcus and Shaffer ® describe the typical development of 
paranoia in the following way: 

The real difficulty may begin when the individual blames or con- 
demns himself for some act or idea which conflicts with his ideals, 
and consequently he may persecute himself because his self-respect- 
ing sentiment demands it. It is now only a step further to project 
this persecution onto others . . . Thus his repression of the unac- 
ceptable acts or ideas leaves him with a feeling^of self-condemnation 
which he in turn projects on others whom he now considers to be 
persecuting him. The activities and statements of those about him 
are now interpreted in terms of his feeling. ... as being directed 
toward him. He is constantly looking for hidden meanings . . . , 

T Homey, op. cit., p. 71. 

8 Op. cit., p. 304. 
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and since his desire for condemnation and persecution is so strong 
he has little difficulty in finding them. Gradually he may come to 
believe that large organizations are attempting to ruin him and even 
those who claim to be his nearest friends are secretly planning his 
downfall. It may, however, occur to him that an individual who is 
given so much attention and is persecuted to such a degree must be a 
very important individual. [He] may develop delusions of grandeur. 

If be chances to come upon the name of some great individual it is 
not unlikely that the name will become associated with his delusional 
content, and since be misinterprets most things as having reference 
to him, he may gradually develop the belief that he is this 
person. 

So ubiquitous is projection that its presence is not abnormal, ^ut 
only its extreme manifestations. 

ANXIETY 

Realizing that this fear of others based on an unconscious notion 
of retaliation is really one form of anxiety, let us discuss other anxiety 
states and symptoms. 

The fact that ends always relate to the future but that the cir- 
cumstances are never completely under control introduces uncer- 
tainty into human life. This, plus the fact that the self judges itself 
in terms of past successes and failures, creates perpetual apprehen- 
sion of what may happen next. When the apprehension is normal — 
when, that is, it is what one is expected to show in the given situation 
— ^it goes under the ordinary name of fear. When, however, the object 
feared appears too trivial or too imaginary in the eyes of others, 
when the intensity of the fear is disproportionate to the meaning of 
the situation, it is called anxiety. Fear and anxiety undoubtedly are 
present in every case of mental disorder, but we have now in mind 
those cases where there is a conscious realization of an unfounded 
phobia or compulsion. Since in such cases the explanation does not 
lie in the ordinary motivational terms of the society, an examination 
of the hidden and distorted mental content must be made. 

The apparent basis of anxiety may be an unfounded fear 
(phobia), a fixed idea (obsession), or an involuntary and oft re- 
peated act (compulsion). In any case the object of the phobia, 
obsession, or compulsion is not what it seems to be. Instead it is 
merely a symbol or diversion of the real source of the anxiety, whkh 
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at bottom involves a conflict. The real source, because in some way 
humiliating, has been repressed and the manifest object simply stands 
for it or serves as a symbolic defense against it. The individual may 
be completely aware of the futility of it and unable to explain it, yet 
he cannot help himself. 

It should further be noted that anxiety accompanies an escape 
(by means of repression) from the conflict of ends. When the re- 
pressed material threatens to influence one’s behavior, anxiety is set 
up. The specific object of anxiety cannot be consciously admitted 
because it has been suppressed. Therefore, the conscious object of 
anxiety must appear as something else, presumably some thin g that 
entails less feeling of guilt. The common purpose in every case is 
the avoidance of guilt-induced anxiety. For example, the most fre- 
quent symptom of compulsion neurosis is the constant impulse to 
wash the hands. The memory of some past act or wish, such as 
masturbation, has been suppressed, but unconscious guilt fe elin gs 
continue to create anxiety. Our hands may have been involved in the 
forbidden act or wish. Washing the hands is a perfectly permissible 
act, and in our culture the association of sin with dirt and salvation 
with cleanliness gives the act a symbolic efficacy in relieving the 
anxiety. The thing feared, the guilt, is inside one. It cannot be avoided 
by fli^t (although actual flight is sometimes adopted) but it may 
be helped by such symbolic, essentially magical, practices. If the 
practice succeeds in allaying the anxiety and keeping the distressing 
memories from consciousness, it may be pursued repeatedly, ob- 
sessively. The powerful drive behind the compulsion or obsession is 
provided by the tormenting anxiety. Intense anxiety is one of man’s 
most excruciating emotions. “Patients who have gone through an 
intense fit of anxiety will tell you they would rather die than have 
a recurrence of that experience.” * The helplessness of the sufferer 
contributes to the terror. 

Anxiety also lies at the bottom of hysteria which in one sense 
is the most rational of the psychoneuroses. The symptom or malady 
becomes a means of escape from something that would otherwise 
have to be faced. Almost any symptom may thus be utilized, from 
functional blindness, paralysis, vomiting, amnesia, and deafness to 
qpileptoid seizures and somnabulistic episodes. The escape cannot 
be consciously adopted, however, for then the individual would suffer 
*Horaey, of. ctt., p. 46. 
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from guilt feelings. It must be real for the actor himself as well as 
for others, and there seems little doubt that hysterics actually suffer 
the symptoms they manifest. 

Dorcus and Shaffer recount the case of a Negro girl who over 
a period of years had suffered from convulsive seizures. These seiz- 
ures had gradually become worse and more frequent, and occurred 
“whenever she had an unpleasant duty to perform.” She was soon 
completely cured of the symptom by the following method: “She 
was told that her condition was due to her nerves and was givbn a 
bottle of asafetida which was described as a powerful nerve unic 
that would build up her nerves very rapidly. She was to take a lea- 
spoonful of it three times a day for a week and should cease having 
any seizures withio that time. ... If any time she felt a seizure 
coming on, she should take another teaspoonful of the medicine. 
... If she failed to do this and a seizure did occur, it would then be 
necessary for her to take it three times a day for a week as in the 
beginning.” This spectacular and unpleasant treatment so impressed 
the patient that her seizures stopped within three days, with no 
recurrence of the symptom. 

Not all hysterias are remedied so easily, because the conflicts a?e 
deeper and one symptom, if cleared up, will be replaced by another. 
What is necessary is to establish communication with the patient, 
bring the source of the basic anxiety to consciousness, establish new 
attitudes and new social situations, and thus reorientate the system of 
ends in such manner that integration is achieved. This is not easy, 
but the case mentioned previously of the woman who suffered from 
amnesia illustrates that it can be done. 

SUMMARY 

Mental disorder, in so far as it is a result of forces on ffie 
psychosocial level, may always be analyzed as a conflict of ends in 
the sense of a failure to achieve a distributive hierarchy among the 
various ends and a failure or frustration in the pursuit of ends. This 
conflict is not, as has been so often maintained, a conflict between 
biological drives on the one hand and social norms on the other or 
between die individual and society. It is rather a conflict between 
ends, whatever flieir source. The societal norms would be powerless 
to influence conduct unless they became ends; and to the extent diat 

»• Op. cil., pp. 408-409. 
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they become ends, they carry behind them a quantum of organic 
energy. Organic drives would have no influence on action unless they 
too became ends, and as ends they are always channelized and ^ven 
direction — always, in a very real sense, acquired. The ends that rep- 
resent the internalization of obligatory norms (such as taboos) as 
well as the ends that represent the internalization of socially acquired 
competitive aims (such as ambition), become imbedded in the un- 
conscious layers of the mind; and their frustration by other ends 
may create just as much tension, just as much anxiety, as the frus- 
tration of ends more directly connected with innately structured 
organic urges. 

There are various normal ways by which individuals resolve their 
conflicts — ^usually by conscious deliberation, frank discussion with 
somebody else, rationalization, and repression. But if the conflict is 
strong the milder methods become inadequate. Repression is re- 
doubled, only to have the conflict manifest itself again in indirect 
and crippling ways. In such cases rationalization, projection, and 
anxiety develop to such an extent that the individual’s behavior gets 
farther and farther away from reality (i.e. farther away from the 
motivational assumptions and habits of his fellows). The more he 
departs from reality, the poorer is his adjustment and the greater 
the conflict and frustration of ends, until eventually a crisis develops 
which jolts him back into some reorganization of himself or pushes 
him into a full-fledged neurosis or psychosis. 

Everything therefore depends upon the type of socialization which 
the individual received and the type of social situation in which he 
lives. The integration of ends is closely though not rigidly dependent 
upon the integration of statuses and roles and the consistency of 
norms which have been given the individual. He will meet current 
crises well or poorly according to the kind of personality he has 
developed from past interaction. Some of the psychosocial interpreta- 
tions of specific types of abnormal symptoms may be erroneous, 
but the general theory of the dynamics of mental disorder seems 
established. This theory is plainly sociological, for it is only through 
co mmunic ative contact with others in his society that the person can 
acquire ends and can therefore experience conflict. It can therefore 
be said of mental disorder that its content is always, and its cause 
is often, social. 
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The Social Incidence of Mental Disorder 

Consideration of the dynamics of neurosis and psychosis has led 
us naturally to the third topic of our present discussion — namely, the 
incidence of mental cases in relation to social organization. If per- 
sonality disintegration is socially engendered, the amount of it will 
vary according to the type of society in which people live, the posi- 
tion which they occupy in the society, and the particular series of 
experiences through which they live. This is in fact the case. Botn the 
amount and the kind of mental disorder vary as the type of spcial 
milieu varies. 

TYPE OF SOCIETY AND MENTAL DISORDER 

Bronislaw Malinowski, in his observations of three different 
primitive societies, came to the conclusion that the type of culture 
determines the amount and kind of neurosis.^^ His Trobriand Island- 
ers, because of their family organization, had few neuroses of the 
kind which could be traced to childhood conflicts, whereas the 
Amphlett Islanders some thirty miles south, “essentially similar in 
race, custom and language,'' but differing in social organization 
(with stricter sexual morals, taboos on pre-nuptial intercourse, lack 
of periods of sexual license, and a tighter family unit) exhibited con- 
siderable neurosis. 

In the Trobriands, though I knew scores of natives intimately and 
had a nodding acquaintance with many more, I could not name a 
single man or woman who was hysterical or even neurasthenic. 
Nervous tics, compulsory actions or obsessive ideas were not to be 
found. . . . The natives of the Trobriands know well and recognize 
that in the neighbouring islands of the Amphletts and d’Entrecas- 
teaux there are other types of black magic which can produce effects 
on the mind different from those known to themselves, of which the 
symptoms are according to their accounts compulsory actions, 
nervous tics, and various forms of obsession. And during my few 
months’ stay in the Amphletts, my first and strongest impression was 
that this was a community of neurasthenics. Coming from the open, 
gay, hearty and accessible Trobrianders, it was astonishing to find 
oneself among a community of people distrustful of the newcomer, 

and Riepresshn in Savage Society (London: Kegan Paul, 1927), pp 

•5-90. 
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impatient in work, arrogant in their claims, though easily cowed and 
extremely nervous when tackled more energetically. ... I at once 
found a number of people affected with nervousness whom I could 
not use as informants, because they would either lie in some sort of 
fear, or else become excited and offended over any more detailed 
questioning.^^ 

On the South coast of New Guinea, Malinowski observed another 
tribe, the Mailu, who also differed from the Trobrianders in having 
a more authoritarian and repressive social structure and a greater 
amount of neurosis. 

Ellsworth Paris found that the Congo Bantu of the Equatorial 
Rain Forest exhibited few or no psychoses, a fact which he attributed 
to their simple and integrated social organization.^ Ruth Benedict 
came to the conclusion that the emotions, so far as their violence and 
direction are concerned, are determined by the type of socio-cultural 
system. Jealousy, envy, and hostility, love and dependence, and con- 
sequently neurosis and psychosis, differed in form and amount ac- 
cording to the type of society.** 

Following these leads, Abram Kardiner and Ralph Linton made 
an attempt to compare primitive societies with respect to the type 
of personality which they tended to engender.*' Several societies were 
compared, but two — the Polynesians of the Marquesan Islands and 
the Tanala of Madagascar — were given special attention, the aim 
being to show the connection between the stresses of the sociological 
structure and the strains in the personality structure. Though not 
entirely successful, mainly because of the inadequacies of psycho- 
analysis and the unfamiliarity of the main author (Kardiuer) with 
sociology and anthropology, the attempt nevertheless shows the ex- 
tent to which the internal dynamics of the personality are produced 
oy the culture from which the personality arises. 

From these comparative studies the conclusion may be drawn 
that societies differ in the degree to which their members are forced 
to play incompatible roles, to engage in disquieting scenes, and to 
submit to inconsistent norms — ^in short, they differ with respect to the 

^^Ibid., pp. 87-88. 

^^The Nature of Human Nature (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), Chap. 24. 

Patterns of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934). See also A. I, Hallowell, 
“The Social Function of Anxiety in a Primitive Society,” American Sociological 
’Review. Vol. 6 (December 1941), pp. 869-881. 

The Individual and His Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 
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conflict of ends which their members according to their statuses and 
situations acquire. Societies consequently differ as to the number, 
prevalence, and kind of neuroses which their members develop. This 
does not mean that, once given the conflict, the mental mechanisms 
are not similar to those which would occur in any other culture. 
We have already seen that the structure of the personality, as a uni- 
versal trait of fte species, is the resultant of bio-sociological con- 
stants. The types of neuroses and psychoses, the external symptoms 
and internal dynamisms, are probably the same everywhere.^* /But 
the content of the conflict varies as the culture varies, and this ran- 
tent is highly important in causation and in treatment. It has qeen 
asserted that there are culture-specific psychoses, as in the follo^ng 
account of the Eastern Cree: 

They are a particularly gentle, peaceful people. Among them blood- 
shed is severely frowned upon, and murder is entirely unknown. But 
they lead a precarious existence. When famine strikes them, as it 
often does, they become cannibalistic. Because of the strong taboos 
on human flesh and the essential gentleness of the culture generally, 
it is not surprising that mental conflicts should result from this 
situation. The principal disorder of the Cree is the Wihtiko psychosis, 
in which there is psychopathic craving for human flesh, accompanied 
by the delusion that one has been transformed into a Wihtiko, a 
greatly feared folklore being who is himself cannibalistic. . . . This 
disorder is not known to occur elsewhere.^^ 

But such cases are defined by their content and the inciting situa- 
tion, not by the mental mechanisms, which are the same as else- 
where. 


Class Position and Mental Disorder 

Within the same society one would expect mental disorder to 
vary in amount and kind according to the individual’s place in the 
social structure. It should vary, for example, according to class 

Mental Breakdowns Occur on the African Veld, Too, Science Newe Letter 
(Feb. 11, 1939). Moving pictures were taken of Negro patients coming into an 
African hospital. They showed an astonishing similarity to cases in Am^dwi hos- 
pitals. According to Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. Blhmbeth’s 
Ho^ital at Washington, D. C., there is an amazing similarity of symptoms, dw 
African patiente being matched, case for case, by patients in the Washington hotalud* 
itWm. F. Ogbum and Meyer F. Nimko^ Sociology (New York: Houghton 
hBflBn, 1940), p. 223. 
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Status. Yet extieme care must be exercised in making such deduc- 
tions. In an integrated society the motivation of one stratum is under- 
stood by the members of other strata because every person, in con- 
forming to his class or caste standards, is really conforming to the 
general standards of the society. Hence die ideology of one stratum 
is merely a speciaUzed part of the central ideology. For this reason 
it is not necessarily true that the more a class ideology deviates from 
the average in a culture, the greater the incidence of mental derange- 
ment in this class. The ideological peculiarities of a particular class 
may be adequately provided for and incorporated in the central 
ideology. 

Furthermore, from a mental health point of view it makes little 
difference whether the system of stratification is that of classes or 
castes. Neither type is inherently destructive of sanity. But it does 
make a difference whether or not the system, whatever it is, is uni- 
fied by a nucleus of common values. Only a particular kind of devia- 
tion — ^a deviation from the norms governing the entire society — 
brings disorganization to a particular class. In this case the mem^rs 
of the deviant class find it hard to organize their lives and to achieve 
an integration of the self; but if the class has a strong organization 
within itself and a protected system of contacts with other classes, 
this tendency may be checked. The rate of mental disorganization is 
highest when a class is put in the position of desiring certain ends 
that the general society regards as possible and desirable for every- 
one, and yet is prevented by the organization of the society from 
being able to realize those ends.“ In the United States, for instance, 
the Negro shares the avowed faith in equal opportunity for all and 
yet is denied such opportunity in fact. In India the social supremacy 
of the Brahmins, still satisfactory to the orthodox, is being challenged 
by the importation of political ideology from the West. The behavior 
of individuals caught in this frustrating situation manifests frequent 
attempts to escape an unbearable reality. Reality seems unbearable 
only when another reality exists as a conceivable alternative; and 
another is conceivable when it forms a part of the cultural ideology. 
Mental conflict is engendered, then, not so much by the vertical 
structure itself as by inconsistency within the structure. 

. Cf. Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” American SocMogical 
Review, Vol. 3 (1938), pp. 672-682. Revised as a chapter in Ruth Nanda Anshen 
(ed.). The Family: Its Function and Destiny (New York; Harper, 1949). 
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It might seem that an open class organization would affect mental 
health adversely because of the constant readjustments it requires of 
its circulating individuals. But the open class system is protected 
against this adverse result by the fact that as distinguished from' a 
caste society the differences between the mores of different strata are 
small. If the differences were wide, vertical mobility entailing a shift 
from one set of mores to a radically different set would certain^ 
have profound effects upon the person so shifting. But in an open 
class system the differences between classes take the form of ani infi- 
nite number of small gradations and reduce themselves to superficial 
externalities; so that though vertical mobility places the strain of mpid 
change and adaptation on the individual, it compensates for thu by 
the pulverization and externalization of differences. Furthermore, 
even in a mobile system most people do not move, and if they mqve 
they do not move far in the class scale. 

Probably the feature of an open class system most often sug- 
gested as conducive to mental ill health is its competitiveness. Where 
there is competition, there is insecurity with its accompaniment of 
fear and anxiety. If a social system is sufficiently competitive to have 
an open class system, it is also competitive in other relationships; — 
in courtship, in school, in athletics. The threat of competition there- 
fore surrounds the individual, and almost everything he holds dear 
is subject to possible loss to others. No wonder the “inferiority com- 
plex” is a normal symptom in such a society. No wonder no social 
system can afford to be entirely competitive or to have an entirely 
open class system. Actually the individual is protected not only by 
his ascribed statuses but also by rationalizations for failure and by 
various aids extended to him by friends, relatives, and the commu- 
nity at large. In short, a competitive system has its own integrated 
system of values which helps it avoid the fatal consequences of its 
own competitiveness. 

URBAN ECOLOGY AND MENTAL DISORDER 

Evidence concerning the relation of class position to mental &s- 
order can be obtained from urban studies. It has been found that in 
American cities some districts have much higher rates of insanity 
than others and that different types of derangement have different 
patterns of distribution. Paris and Dunham foimd that in Chicago 

highest rates for schizophrenia (dementia praecox) occur in fiie 
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hobo, rooming-house, foreign-bom, Negro, and central business dis- 
tricts whereas the lowest rates occur in the residential, native-born, 
and high rental apartment-house districts. In general the high rates 
for this disease occur in and near the center of the city and low rates 
on the periphery of the city. The foreign-bom living in areas apart 
from their own group show very high rates, and the foreign-bom 
living in Negro areas show higher rates than those living in white 
areas. Different Negro areas show distinct rates according to the kind 
of neighborhood. Such evidence suggests that schizophrenia depends 
upon the social situation rather than upon race or place of birth as 
such, and that the main factor is the amount of social disorganization 
in the area.^“ 

Not only does schizophrenia as a whole show a ccmsistent pat- 
tern of distribution but the various subtypes — ^paranoid, catatonic, 
and hebephrenic — show peculiar distributions within the schizo- 
phrenic areas. The paranoid type predominates in the rooming-house 
areas, the catatonic type in the foreign-bom and Negro areas, and 
the hebephrenic falls between the two.*“ 

In contrast to schizophrenia, no striking pattern of distribution 
could be discovered for manic-depressive psychosis. There is a ten- 
dency for this disease to occur more frequently in areas with a higher 
cultural and economic level, but there is no correlation with race or 
nativity groupings.®* Alcoholic psychoses, on the other hand, show 
a distribution similar to that for schizophrenia but unlike that of 
manic-depressive psychosis. The rates are highest in or near the cen- 
ter of the city, especially in the disorganized areas and particularly 
among racial and foreign-bom groups not living in areas populated 
by their own kind. Drug addiction shows a somewhat comparable 
pattern, although the concentration is greater in apartment-hotel and 
hotel areas.®* 

These finding s help to substantiate the view that social factors 
are involved in many of the psychoses. The ecological method cannot 
reveal all the ways in which social factors operate; it may well be, 
for example, that they are involved in manic-depressive as well as 
schizophrenic psychosis but that their nature is not revealed by 
ecological distribution. In the case of schizophrenia, the most com- 

Paris and Dunham, op. cit., pp. 38-57. 

Chap. 5. 

Chap. 4. 

^Ibid.. Chap. 6. 
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mon of all the mental diseases (accounting for a third or more of 
the total patient population in state hospitals), the ecological method 
strongly points to some influence by the social milieu. The kind of 
person most likely to develop schizophrenia is one who has a seclu- 
sive or shut-in personality. Those areas in which the rates of schizo- 
phrenia are high are precisely the ones in which the individual is 
least likely to form an ordered and consistent conception of himself 
in relation to the world. They are areas where conflicting cultures, 
high mobility, great poverty, family disorganization, and personal 
insecurity are to be found. Such areas may tend to produce confused, 
frustrated, and chaotic personalities, some of whom seemingly pro- 
tect themselves by withdrawal from reality, resulting in behavior so 
bizarre and out-of-touch with ordinary social standards that it renders 
them helpless and leads to their hospitalization as insane. On the 
other hand, disorganized zones may have a high proportion of 
schizophrenics because they attract down-and-out persons. Ecologi- 
cal studies are not conclusive as to causation. 

War and Mental Disorder 

The two World Wars demonstrate in another way the role of 
social factors in mental disorder. The rate of derangement in civilian 
populations often declines during wartime due apparently to the 
mobilization of the citizenry behind a single purpose, giving new 
meaning and vitality to the common man.^® In the armed services, 
however, the rate of mental derangement reaches phenomenal pro- 
portions. In spite of a vigorous attempt in World War II to reject 
draftees showing neurotic symptoms, the largest single class of dis- 
ability discharge was neuropsychiatric. The proportion of all dis- 
charges falling in this class ranged from 20 to 50 per cent, depending 
upon the particular period of the war and theatre of action.^^ Most 
of these discharges were for neurosis rather than psychosis, but the 
neuroses were often profound and very disabling, plaguing many in- 
dividuals long after their re-entry into civilian life. 

The explanation of the high neurosis rate among combat troops 
is almost purely functional — in terms of a conflict between t{ie desire 
to remain alive and the desire to be a good soldier. The men are 

ss Edward A. Strecker and Kenneth E. Appel, Psychiatry in Mtfdcrn Wmfare 
^New York: Macmillan, 1945), pp. 8-11. 

p, 12. 
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away from home, aw^ from the accustomed grooves and the usual 
sati^actions of civilian life. They are thrown into new groups of 
men of rou^y their own age, living closely and constantly with 
them and depending on them for companionship and security in new 
and dangerous surroundings. These groups are organized so as to 
produce high morale — ^intense devotion to the pursuit of a common 
cause through mutually beneficial cooperative endeavor. The indi- 
vidual thus becomes highly responsive to the opinions of others 
around him concerning his own behavior in dangerous situations. 
The safety of each person depends on the organization of the group 
and on the efficiency and bravery of every member under adverse 
conditions. The individual develops a conception of himself in terms 
of these expectations. He wants to be a good soldier, to be fearless, 
fair, accurate, cool, eager, and loyal. Yet on the other hand he also 
wants to remain alive, and the two desires are often in absolute con- 
flict. He sees death and destruction all around him, things that he 
has been tau^t in civilian life to avoid. He sees his buddies die, often 
under horrible circumstances. He knows that his own chances are 
poor, and this is brought home to him by narrow escapes. He is 
sickened by fear, but he tries to suppress the fear because it conflicts 
with his conception of himself as a good member of the group. The 
suppressed fear, however, may be exacerbated by numerous narrow 
escapes, repeated loss of loyal and well-liked friends, by the evident 
trickery and might of the enemy, the increase of fatigue and lone- 
liness, the feeling of guilt over not playing one’s part and being 
afraid. Gradually the intense fear, in spite of the strong attempt to 
control it, may manifest itself in anxiety and tension which become 
so great that they tend to impair the performance and the personal 
relations of the soldier. A vicious circle may set in whereby the in- 
dividual attempts to ignore and suppress his fear, which increases his 
(to him) inexplicable anxiety, which increases his inefficiency, which 
increases his fear and dissatisfaction with himself, which redoubles his 
effort to control himself and hence his anxiety, etc. Finally, various 
symptoms of his internal conflict may appear — such as a phobia 
against the kind of plane he usually flies, a loss of visual acuity in 
time of battle, or a severe intestinal or stomach disorder that in- 
capacitates him for fighting. The effect of the symptom is to save 
him bom dangerous combat, but he cannot admit this to himself 
because it would violate his conception of himself as a brave and 
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loyal member of his combat unit. If his symptom seems like a real 
illness to him this in a sense resolves his conflict, but from the point 
of view of the war effort he becomes a loss, and the aim of psy- 
chiatric treatment is to restore him to active combat, usually by 
giving him insight into his inner conflict, pointing out to him that 
fear and inxiety are very common and understandable, giving him 
rest and recreation for awhile, and showing him that his fellows have 
a sympathetic understanding of his difficulties. The following case ol 
conversion hysteria illustrates some of the mechanisms. 

A 23 year old pilot, popular and competent as a combat flier ,\ a 
member of a fighter-bomber squadron suffering heavy losses die 
to intense enemy action, had the misfortune on his twenty-fifm 
mission of seeing his best friend shot down. Saddened by this los^ 
he resolved to do his best to avenge it on the enemy. After his 
thirtieth mission, however, he began to notice a blurring of vision 
during flights. He could not see objects distinctly, especially when 
diving on his target and when strafing. In addition, he noticed that 
he was becoming restless and having vague and unaccountable feel- 
ings of apprehension. When he was told by his colleagues that his 
bombing was inaccurate, he went to his Flight Surgeon. Upon 
testing, he showed a defect in depth perception, but the cause seemed 
to be mental rather than organic. Accordingly he was referred for 
neuropsychiatric consultation. 

In the interview he was quiet, well controlled, and cooperative. He 
described the uneasiness he felt on missions but could not account 
for his apprehensions. He would not admit that he was afraid of 
enemy action or that he had been unduly disturbed by the deaths of 
his friends. His conversation became much more detailed and lively 
when focused upon his visual trouble. He said that shortly after he 
penetrated enemy territory on missions, his vision became blurred. 
The blurring would clear on active winking, but he would then 
notice that his eyelids felt heavy, as if he were sleepy. On occasion, 
this sensation would become so pronounced as to alarm him lest his 
eyes should shut completely and not open again. 

The patient was given a drug (pentothal) in order to get information 
about his suppressed thoughts and emotions. During the treatment 
he underwent a vivid emotional abreaction, freely acting out the 
anxiety which was his real response to the combat situation. He 
spoke of his friends who had been shot down and of his feeling that» 
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if this had happened to them, it would certainly happen to him. He 
complained of all the things he had to watch for in enemy territory. 
There were so many dangers, so many things to look out for and to 
keep his eyes on, to avoid being taken by surprise. When he was in 
enemy territory, looking for German fighters and gun positions, he 
had to use his eyes to an inordinate degree. 

As the effects of the narcosis wore off, and he became oriented to 
the present, he expressed considerable shame at having revealed such 
strong anxiety. He thought his reaction was very childish and weak, 
and asked what he could do about it. He was told that half the battle 
was in understanding it and that, now that he had insight into 
how he really felt, he could see for himself whether he could 
master his anxiety well enough to continue in combat. From this 
time on he made rapid progress. He was sent to a rest camp for a 
week and on his return showed a new buoyancy and increase of con- 
fidence. His depth perception improved. He was accordingly returned 
to his outfit, where he resumed combat flying and completed his 
tour of duty.^*' 

Not all cases are this simple or have such a happy outcome. 
Many are complicated by guilt feelings growing out of family prob- 
lems, sex matters, or other experiences only indirectly connected 
with the war. Nevertheless, the war situation tends not only to create 
a vivid conflict centering on the fear of death or injury and hence to 
produce neuroses in which the sex conflict of Freudian theory drops 
completely out of the picture, but it also brings many other potential 
conflicts to the surface. The total effect is enormously to enhance 
the rate of neurosis among military personnel in combat areas. In 
other words the current scientific view is not that some people will 
develop a neurosis and other people will not, but that everyone has 
his breaking point. There are strains that nobody, no matter how 
well balanced, can withstand. Military action, with its danger, un- 
certainty, horror, noise, and fatigue greatly intensifies the strain and 
therefore pToduces neurosis in a high proportion of otherwise healthy 
individuals. The strain, however, is primarily a mental one, a con- 
flict between what the individual believes he ought to do and the 
suppressed desire to escape terrible danger. The causation of military 
neurosis, then, as with all other neurosis, lies primarily in the situa- 

*» Adapted from Roy R. Grinker and John P. Spiegel, Men Under Stress (Phib- 
delphia: Blakiston, 1945), pp. 105-106. See their exceUent woik. Chap. 6, for the 
theory of cmnbat neoro^ 
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tion as reflected in the mind of the individual rather than in the 
organism. In short, the etiology of neurosis is largely social as proven 
by changes in the rate of neurosis with a change of social circum- 
stances. 


Conclusion 

Our interest in mental disorder is sociological, extending only so 
far as such disorder can be shown to have a social content and to be 
socially caused. Necessarily this is not the whole story, for there are 
obviously organic factors in addition; yet the past theories of mental 
aberration have so far overemphasized the organic, the insunctive, 
the purely individual factors that it is wise to insist on the sociologi- 
cal determinants as well.^® We have approached this task in several 
different ways; first, by showing that the definition of mentkl dis- 
order is itself social in character; second, by showing that the dy- 
namic mechanisms of derangement (conflict, suppression, projection, 
anxiety, etc.) grow out of, reflect, and are concerned with culturally 
defined social relationships; third, by showing that the incidence of 
mental disorder varies according to the kind of social milieu (the 
social class, urban district, wartime experience) to which peop^ are 
subjected. Individuals vary in the degree of social stress and strain 
they can bear without cracking, but everybody has some breaking 
point. What defines the breaking point is not the objective situation 
but the situation as it appears to the actor. How it appears to him 
is largely a function of his conception of himself as the events and 
the action unfold. In the last an^ysis it is the socially formed self 
which disintegrates and falls into what we call mental disorder; 
hence the disease process can be understood only when recognition 
is given to the self as an entity and to the social experience out of 
which the self is constructed. 
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dividual interpret and understand his own welfare — ^is one of the 
great values of friendship, and it implies at bottom that the ends of 
one become by that very fact also the ends of the other. Another 
example is the behavior of a mother who injures her own health 
looking after that of her child. Not only is the child’s welfare a su- 
preme end for her but the joys and sorrows of the child are also 
her joys and sorrows, because she is in such sympathetic understand- 
ing with the child. 

Seldom is the identity of ends complete. A man may distrust and 
resent his friend to some extent; a child may resist his parent. Sel- 
dom, moreover, is the relationship entirely mutual; it is usually a 
bit one-sided with one party entering much more than the other into 
the spirit of it. But at least we can visualize a theoretical asymptote 
— a complete and mutual identity of ends — ^which primary relations 
approach but do not attain. 

The identification of ends is connected with a certain fusion of 
personalities within the group, so that what one experiences the other 
also tends to experience. This fusion can be observed, for example, 
in the case of stage-fright on the part of persons who are not actually 
on the stage but are close relatives of someone who is. They often 
experience the ordeal as vividly as if they were on the stage them- 
selves, or even more so. There is the case of the mother of a student 
actress in a college play who when asked how she had enjoyed the 
play said she had not paid any attention to it, she was so worried 
when her daughter was on the stage. This fusion of personalities con- 
stitutes an important part of the “we” feeling that Cooley wrote 
about. It gives the relation an altruistic character, at least in one 
sense of the word. It does not mean that one party sacrifices his own 
interests for the benefit of the other, but simply that the other’s in- 
terests are also his. If a mother injures her health in caring for her 
child, she is not going contrary to her own ends; rather she is avoid- 
ing the pain of seeing her child suffer. The child’s needs become 
her ends. 

THE RELATIONSHIP IS AN END IN ITSELF 

A primary relationship, ideally considered, is not regarded by the 
parties as simply a means to an end but rather as a value or end in 
itself. It is in their eyes its ovm excuse for being. If a friend^ip is 
formed for a purpose — say, to make a sale — ^we do not regard it 
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as a genuine friendship. H a marriage is made purely with an eye to 
economic gain, it lacks a certain quality which we think should go 
into marriage. 

The intrinsic value attached to the primary relationship helps ex- 
plain the sense of spontaneity and freedom felt by the parties. The 
relation^ip is not compulsory, not a means to a superior end, but is 
intrinsically enjoyable. From an objective point of view such a re- 
lationship may look like a subtle prison for the parties concerned. 
We speak of a couple being so attached to each other as to beloblivi- 
ous to everything else; we speak of “fascination,” “infatuation,” 
“entanglement,” etc. Yet subjectively the relationship seems\sponr 
taneous because it is purely voluntary. Only when a close relation- 
ship is forced on one or is simulated for an ulterior purpose dpes it 
become burdensome; and in this case scarcely anything can be ipore 
confining. A love affair in which one no longer feels any love but 
which cannot be broken off is exceedingly trying. 

THE RELATIONSHIP IS PERSONAL 

In the primary group the interest of each is centered in the others 
as persons — i.e. as objects of value. The relationship disappears if 
the particular person disappear^ from it. 

No offense is greater in a lover than this: that he should treat his 
love “impersonally.”. . . 

The distinction between personal and impersonal relationships is a 
vital one in human affairs. Personal relationships, be they those of 
friend to friend or of husband to wife, be they motivated by love or 
by hatred, be they transitory or permanent, stand apart in a class by 
themselves. . . . 

The most obvious and inevitable quality of a personal relationship 
is that it is not transferable. It attaches to determinate individuals 
who cannot be duplicated nor replaced. A new personal relation- 
ship can be established, an old one can be abandoned, perhaps 
the driving force that initiated the relationship may give way to 
another, but no substitution can be made of one individual for 
another in the same relationship. If Helen leaves Menelaus and flees 
with Paris, it is absurd to describe the new situation as a continuation 
of the personal attachment of Menelaus and Helen, with Paris acting 
as a substitute. The personal relationship between Helen and Mene- 
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laus continues, with love changed to fear and resentment. The at- 
tachment of Helen and Paris is a new entity, a new relationship. 

On the other hand, any relationship which can be transferred from 
one individual to another is to that extent impersonal. When citizens 
enter and leave the allegiance of a State, when laborers enter and 
leave the employ of a factory, when men supplant each other in all 
the diverse functions of organized society, their personality is only 
incidental to the political, economic, or social tie which they assume 
or avoid. We consider that these relationships themselves are con- 
stantly in being, whoever may be the persons bound therein.^ 

The primary relationship is a matter of persons; it exists because of 
the person, not despite him. Cigarettes can be bought from anybody. 
Our attention is focused on getting them, not on the person who 
sells them to us. The less the seller intrudes his personality, the bet- 
ter. A vending machine will do just as well except that it will not 
cut prices. If one man or one machine will not sell us cigarettes, 
another will; and it makes no great difference which one does. 

The personal nature of the primary relationship has a further 
consequence — ^namely, that things trivial in other contexts may be 
important in this one. “As every lovcnwho is not a bungler knows, 
there is no external distinction between great things and trivial things 
in matters of love.” * This is because, since the relationship is per- 
sonal, whatever either party chooses to regard as important neces- 
sarily becomes important. The essential thing is the attitude of each 
person towards the other; and anything that reveals this attitude, be 
it small or large, has great significance attached to it. A careless 
gesture, an idle remark, may be sufficient to start a quarrel. Events 
are not important in themselves but rather as symbols of the subjec- 
tive attitudes that each is taking toward the other. 

THE RELATIONSHIP IS INCLUSIVE 

The person in a personal relationship is not an abstraction. He 
is not merely a legal entity, an economic cipher, or a technological 
cog. He is of these rolled into one. He is the complete concrete 
person and the relationship involves him in all his completeness, ex- 
tending to his whole being. His value attaches not to any particular 

• Robert C Binidqr aad Frances W. Binklejr, What It Right yvith ManUtge? 
(New York: /^niteton, 1929), pp. 31-32. 

• Biidctegr and Binkley, op. eft., p. 34. 
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aspect or activity of himself but to his whole self. This is why long 
acquaintance and close contact are so essential to a primary relation- 
ship. Each person comes to know the other in all the details of his 
life. In this way the primary relation differs from all other social 
relations, because the others do not involve complete personalities. 

THE RELATIONSHIP IS SPONTANEOUS 

A purely primary relationship is voluntary. In thi« it does not 
differ from a purely contractual relationship, but in a (.ontilact the 
conditions are laid down explicitly and the other pet son is neld to 
these conditions. Furthermore, the contract exists for an ulterior pur- 
pose and is not an end in itself. As a consequerM;e the personal 
relationship, which depends always on the will of either party at any 
point in the interaction, is voluntary in a more complete sense\ and 
as mentioned before, it therefore implies the greatest spontaneity on 
the part of the participants. 

In actual groups, of course, the very inclusiveness and closeness 
of primary association means that great control over the person is 
exercised. Neighborhood and family control is very complete con- 
trol, and the individual often wishes to escape it by getting into the 
anonymous and more impersond life of a larger setting such as t 
big city. The truth is that such actual groups embody only imper- 
fectly the primary relationship. They demand a great deal of loyalty 
and they have an element of status, of institutionalization, in them 
which makes them something less than spontaneous and free. Even 
so, the control is in general voluntarily accepted by the members of 
the group. One does not feel that a marriage relationship is onerous 
even though it imposes many limitations on one. If one does feel it 
to be onerous this is a sign that the relation is involuntary and there- 
fore is not completely primary. 


Concrete Groups and Primary Relationsiiips 

We have now described some of the essential qualities of primary 
relationships — the identity of ends, the intrinsic value, the personal, 
inclusive, and spontaneous character which they possess. We have 
also given the physical conditions which favor the occurrence of 
such relationships. It has become increasingly (lear, however, that 
primary relationships as we have described them do not exist in 
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concrete form. They are merely the extreme pole, the asymptote, 
toward which some actual forms of interaction tend but never reach. 
It has also become clear, as the preceding paragraph suggests, that 
in actual groups of a close and intimate kind certain characteristics 
of a type opposite to those we have described may be found. Thus 
the small and durable group may be characterized by hate and con- 
flict rather than love and harmony. Obviously then there are some 
theoretical problems remaining that require clarification. 

The groups embodying most completely the characteristics of 
primary relationship are those that are freest from any connection 
with social organization. They imply no larger obligation, no fixed 
status, no involuntary element. Such, for example, is the relation of 
two friends who come together simply because they want to do so 
and who are under no obligation to continue the bond if either loses 
interest. Even here some rudimentary sense of obligation is inevitably 
incurred and there is some cultural standardization of the relation- 
ship. In primitive societies friendships are often sealed with a cere- 
mony and are expected to continue for life. In our own society they 
are remarkably free. If the number of friends is increased, the ele- 
ment of obligation and control becomes greater; yet the boy’s gang, 
based on similar age and similar inteijeshi, embodies primary relation- 
ships to a high degree. Like friendship, the love relationship of a 
man and woman apart from any marital or parental ties has a strong 
primary character; but here the fact of potential connection with the 
family system of the society places the relationship on a precarious 
footing. 

The truth is that every society is of necessity inimical to the 
full expression of primary association. If it is to control individuals, 
it must control their relationships. Even in the most personal affairs 
it must define mutual obligations. It must take advantage of personal 
affection, of the sense of spontaneity, of the identity of ends to fur- 
nish organization for the performance of societal functions. It can- 
not let individuals associate simply on the basis of personal attrac- 
tion or on a purely voluntary basis. Instead it must use the propulsive 
power inherent in these, and in using them it must inevitably destroy 
them in part. Thus in countless ways it limits contacts in such a way 
that friendship will develop along functional lines that fit into the 
total organization. It tries to limit or at least control the boys’ gang, 
because it recognizes in such a group an anarchic force. Similarly it 
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limits and controls sexual love between man and woman in tbe in- 
terest of reproduction, child-rearing, and the continuity of the systtnn 
of stratification. It recognizes in the volvmtary unregulated liaison an 
anarchic force. 

But if organized society is inimical to the full expression of pri- 
mary relationships, it is also friendly to a partial expression of them. 
At Ae bottom of human society is Ae fact of communicative contact 
between one person and another. The self cannot develop on the 
basis of secondary contacts; it requires close, intimate, personal con- 
tacts. It requires the security of a stable and familiar group, me sense 
of identity with others, the sympathetic interest and personanevalua- 
tion which others show. The intricate process of socialization, then, 
is handled in those concrete groups — notably the family apd the 
play group — ^where an emphasis is placed on the conditions aW the 
qualities of primary association. Such groups are institutionalized and 
organized, giving their members mutual rights and obligations de- 
fined in the culture, and as such they are not purely spontaneous 
and voluntary; yet so far as possible an attempt is made to give them 
an identity of ends, an intrinsic evaluation of the group as such, a 
sense of personal closeness, and an unawareness of the imping^ent 
of social controls. 

‘j? 

In the last analysis the society relies heavily on the physical coQ<* 
ditions of primary group formation — ^proximity, smallness, and long 
duration — to provide some of the qualities of primary association 
despite their socially organized character. In this way the family and 
the neighborhood (the local territorial group) provide the arche- 
types of what may be called organized primary groups.^ It happens 
that human beings throughout most of their history have lived chiefly 
in groups characterized by proximity, smallness, and durability. But 
precisely because so much of their lives was passed in such groups, 
fliese groups were thoroughly organized from a social point of view. 
For this reason familial relations and in fact all personal relations 
seem more formalized in primitive groups than among ourselves. It 
is only in modern society that secondary contacts have come to play 
an important role, and consequently some of the burden of sociid 

10 The nature of the human family is discussed more fully in Ch. XV belov. 
Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century, 1937), 210-228, 
has an excellent discussion of the primitive band, clearly bringing out tbt ptkoaxy 
group elements present in it. 
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I ET us now turn to a particular kind of territorial group — ^tlilp com- 
j munity — ^where membership is determined by the sharing of an 
immediate locale. Later, in connection with the state, wider' terri- 
torial groups will be dealt with and at another point, in conn^tion 
with the family, kinship groups will be considered. But for the pres- 
ent the local territorial group, universally important in human so- 
ciety, requires analysis. 


What Constitutes a Community? 

An attempted definition that encompasses all human communi- 
ties meets the same dilemma that presented itself in the case of pri- 
mary and secondary groups. There is both a physical criterion (in 
this case territorial proximity) and a social criterion. Since neither 
alone will define the community, both must be considered. 

TERRITORIAL PROXIMITY 

Never does a population spread itself evenly over a region. Al- 
ways there are clusters of residences, and inevitably the people 
within one cluster find it easier to interact with one another than 
with people in other clusters. They may do business with outsiders, 
but they do more business with one another. They find it more con- 
venient to visit, worship, play, work, and gossip with one another 
than with outsiders. The slower the means of communication, the 
more restricted is the area, the fewer are the people, and the greater 
is the amount of primary contact. On the other hand the more rapid 
the means of interaction, the larger is the potential size of the com- 
munity and the more secondary is its social structure. Those people 
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belong to a given community who live closer to its central cluster 
than to any other such cluster. 

It is no accident that people cluster together. Nearness facilitates 
contact, furnishes protection, and makes easier the organization and 
integration of the group. Within the cluster, patterns of spatial dis- 
tribution are created or evolved which serve to symbolize and make 
more efficient the group structure. Among the Serente, a primitive 
Amazonian people, the community site is shifted from time to time, 
but always each household has the same spatial location with ref- 
erence to the other households (in accordance with its clan and 
moiety connections). A similar use of spatial patterning has been 
observed in other primitive societies. Malinowski has this to say of 
the Trobriand village: 

We pass the grove and find ourselves between two rows of houses, 
built in concentric rings round a large open space. Between the outer 
ring and the inner one a circular street runs round the whole of the 
village. The outer ring consists of dwelling-houses, the inner of store- 
huts in which the taytu, a variety of yam, which forms the staple 
food of the natives, is kept from one harvest to the next. We arc 
struck at once by the better finish, the greater constructive elabora- 
tion, and the superior embellishment and decoration which distinguish 
the yam-houses from the dwellings. . . . Both these and the dwell- 
ings always face the centre. ... A big yam-house belonging to the 
chief stands in the middle of [the central] space. Somewhat nearer 
the ring, but still well in the centre stands another large building, the 
chief's living hut. 

This singularly symmetrical arrangement of the village is of im- 
portance, for it represents a definite sociological scheme. The inner 
place is the scene of the public and festive life. A part of it is the 
old-time burial ground of the villagers, and at one end is the dancing 
ground, the scene of all ceremonial and festive celebrations. . . . 
The inner ring of store huts [surrounding the central space] share its 
quasi-sacred character, a number of taboos being placed on them. 
The street between the two rows is the theatre of domestic life and 
everyday occurrence, , . . The central place might be called the 
male portion of the village and the street that of the women.^ 

In American cities economic and social competition produce typical 
patterns of segregation of ethnic groups and class strata. In short, 

1 Bronislaw Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages in North-Western Melanesia 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929), pp. 9-10, 
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although the form of the community varies from one society to 
another, there is always a community which utilizes in its social 
structure the possibilities of territorial proximity. Always there is a 
center, a place where events that are community-wide in interest and 
imp ortance may be celebrated. It is here that the villager, without 
fully realizing it, comes to honor everything affecting the entire com- 
munity. 

Finally, the community is always the heart of a larger region of 
exploitation. This larger region, or hinterland, may or mayj not be 
settled. If settled, the people may simply be remote members of the 
community or they may be members of lesser communities. The de- 
gree of contact shades off imperceptibly as distance and other barriers 
remove the hinterland from the community. The larger the central 
cluster, other things equal, the greater must be the hinterland! 

SOCIAL COMPLETENESS 

The community is the smallest territorial group that can embrace 
all aspects of social life. Although the household is a smaller con- 
tiguous group, it is also more limited in scope. The community on 
the other hand is a local group broad enough to include all the 
major institutions, all the statuses and interests, that make a society. 
It is the smallest local group that can be, and often is, a complete 
society. 

The community does not, as does the clan, gang, crowd, busi- 
ness, or church, require the existence of other groups outside and 
beyond itself. In most instances it forms part of a larger organization 
such as a tribe or a nation, but it need not; and even so, it remains 
true that most of the individual’s social life is lived within his com- 
munity. The common area of residence implies also a common life. 

As a consequence, community ends are more ultimate than those 
of most other groups, for they embrace or transcend the ends of 
specific groups within the community. The community cannot be 
partial, cannot be identified with any particular institution or group 
by which it is constituted, for it consists precisely in the inter-institu- 
tional and inter-group connections that give to the whole its cohesion. 
The ends of the community are the standards by which the competing 
i^ims of its component groups are adjusted. This gives to com- 
^nity ends their transcendency and ma^kes them at once more re- 
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mote, more nebulous, and more pervasive than the specific group 
ends with which the individual is ordinarily in closer contact. 

lypes of Communities 

In classifying communities one may use four interrelated criteria, 
as follows: (1) the si 2 a of the population; (2) the extent, wealth, 
and populousness of the hinterland; (3) the specialized functions of 
the community within the whole society; and (4) the kind of or- 
ganization the community has. These criteria enable one to distinguish 
between various kinds of primitive communities, between primitive 
and civilized and between rural and urban communities. 

PRIMITIVE BANDS AND VILLAGES 

What distinguishes the local group in primitive as against civilized 
society is its smallness, its sparsely settled and undeveloped hinter- 
land, its detachment from other communities, and its comparatively 
simple social organization. The smallness of the community and the 
undeveloped character of the hinterland are both connected with 
the primitive technology. Slow transportation limits the extent, and 
simple hunting or tilling techniques limit the intensity, of exploitation. 
It has ordinarily been assumed that gathering, fishing, or hunting 
peoples will naturally have smaller villages than herders and agricul- 
turalists, but so many factors other than the technology enter the 
picture that generalizations on this basis alone are true only in a 
crude sense. Fishing villages near well-stocked waters may contain 
more inhabitants than agricultural villages on poor soil. Bearing in 
mind, however, that food-getting technology is likely to be related 
to other factors as well, we can agree with the following summary by 
Linton: 

Where there is no reliance on trade and manufactures, the upper 
limit for agricultural groups seems to be 350 to 400. Even this re- 
quires unusually good soil and well-developed farming techniques, 
and such a size is rarely reached. Taking the world as a whole the 
average size of the band for agricultural peoples is probably between 
100 and 150. Herding peoples with well-developed transportation 
facilities may, by frequent movements, live in imits nearly as large 
as those of agriculturalists. The bands of hunters and food-gatherers 
are usually much smaller. In regions of scanty food supply they may 
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be limited to ten or fifteen individuals, while under optimum con* 
ditions they rarely exceed 100 to 150.^ 

The hinterland of the primitive band may contain a great deai 
of soace per person. The aboriginal population of California is esti- 
mated to have been only 150,000 (about 1 per square mile), that 
of Australia 250,000 (about 1 per 12 square miles).® Nomadism 
makes it possible for a small group to cover a large territory. Usually 
nomadic peoples do not wander aimlessly and perpetually in a ^traight 
line, but rather have a regular circuit. The community moves about 
its hinterland, re-establishing itself at different points. This enables 
the small band to exploit a wide territory despite otherwise poor 
means of communication and transportation. \ 

The largest primitive villages are those practicing agricultAre in 
rich alluvial valleys with inexhaustible soil. But many less fortunate 
agricultural communities are forced by soil conditions to move every 
few years, thus practicing a sort of agricultural nomadism. This was 
true, for example, of the Indians in the Amazon valley and the 
Veddahs in Ceylon. 

Owing to its isolation the primitive community is more self- 
sufficient than the modern town or city, more of a society within 
itself, and for this reason is the purest type of community. The main 
sources of inter-community contact are marriage, kinship, and trade. 
Except through marriage there is little exchange of residents from 
one village to another. Though on ceremonial occasions several 
bands or villages may come together, the rule still holds that life 
is almost wholly restricted to the local sphere. 

So far does this localism go that each band or village tends to 
have a slightly different culture from the others. Since the individual 
seldom leaves the band, his absorption of culture is derived mainly 
from intimate and constant contact with its members. His loyalty 
and interest are bound up with the local group where most of his 
close ties, including those of kinship, are usually to be found. Not 
infrequently the members of a village feel vaguely kin to one another 
and often they are kin to one another, as emphasized in extreme 
cases by “village incest” taboos. 

2 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Ccntury, 1936), pp. 
215-216. 

8 Robt. H. Lowie, Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York: Rinehart, 
2nd cd,, 1940), p. 13. The present density in the United States is approximately 46 
per square mile; in Puerto Rico, 630. 
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One of the first steps as civilization develops is the breakdown 
of localism and the growth of inter-community contact. Some of the 
things usually missing or present only rudimentarily in the primitive 
community are laws, writing, science, and a special education system 
— all fundamental in civilized life. The institutions of the primitive 
community have an undifferentiated character, being all woven into 
the same concrete patterns and giving to the community an organic 
corporateness that many modern towns and cities lack. This is why 
it is easier to study primitive rather than modern communities as 
functional organic wholes. The modern community, which is more 
of a specialized part of a larger whole, cannot be understood in 
terms of itself alone. Each segment may be more closely linked with 
similar segments in other communities than with dissimilar segments 
in the same community. In college towns, for example, one of the 
reasons for town-and-gown conflict is the faculty’s greater concern 
with nationwide academic opinion than with local opinion. Similarly, 
the middle-class suburb suffers from the fact that most of its in- 
habitants have a residential but not an occupational interest in the 
community. The primitive band or village is more of a functional 
init in its own right. Small, isolated, and unspecialized, it is a pri- 
mary group in every sense. 

RURAL VERSUS URBAN 

In modern society one of the great distinctions is that between 
/Tiral and urban, between country and city. It is a distinction that 
has little to do with the primitive commimities just discussed because 
ihe village or hamlet in our society, no matter how small, is still 
subjected to countless urban influences. Whereas the strictly primitive 
society is a completely rural society, free from any urban influence, 
the civilized society is always partially urbanized. The rural-urban 
differential is therefore a gradient (albeit an important one), with 
the rural end of the scale never even approaching absolute rurality. 

Much ink has been wasted in trying to define “urban.” The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that as usual a physical condition (in this 
case, concentration of population) tends to give rise to but is not 
invariably correlated with a social phenomenon (urbanism). 

One might think that all places with a higfh density of population 
are urban, but this is not true. Some of the agricultural villages of 
India, where land is so dear that as little of it as possible is used 
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for residential pxirposes, have an average number of persons per 
room as great as have the crowded Indian cities. Yet nobody would 
think: of calling these villages urban simply because of the density. 
They have too small an absolute population and too small an in- 
habited area. On the other hand, too large an area cannot be called 
a community or “place.” One would not call Australia a “city,” 
despite the fact that most of its people live in cities. The demographic 
distinction between rural and urban must therefore take account not 
only of the ratio between population and land (density);, but also 
of absolute population and absolute area. Accordingly, ^e degree 
to which a place is urban can be defined as follows: 

U = f(^,P.A) 

when U = urbanity, P = population, and A = area. The question of 
weighting the three factors is arbitrary, and is settled differently in 
different countries. The usual practice is to reason mainly in terms 
of absolute population, tacit assumptions about density and area 
being made explicit only when necessary. Thus the United States 
Census Bureau sets a floor on population as the dividing line be- 
tween urban and rural. It treats all incorporated places of 2,500 or 
more as urban, the assumption being that an “incorporated place” 
has a restricted area so that the inhabitants dwell close together. 
Obviously, however, not all “places” with 2,500 or more are in- 
corporated; so the Census Bureau includes as urban the unincorpor- 
ated places having a sizable population.* Within the urban category 
additional distinctions are made primarily on the basis of absolute 
population. Thus we speak of cities of 100,000 to 500,000 inhabit- 
ants, cities of 500,000 and over, etc. Nevertheless, although urban 
areas inevitably contain small parcels of uninhabited land, it is 
assumed that the area embraced should be generally one of high 
and continuous density. With the expansion of city populations be- 
yond the municipal boundaries, it becomes necessary to redefine the 

^ specifically, it includes ^^unincorporated political subdivisions with a popula** 
tion of 10,000 or more and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile; 
and in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, those towns 
(townships) which contain a village of 2,500 or more, comprising either by itself 
or when combined with other villages within the same town, more than 50 per cent 
of the total population of the town.” Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1946, 

p. 2. 
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areas in non-political terms — Whence the metropolitan district/ The 
factor of density is clearly demonstrated by the fact that in 1930 
the 96 metropolitan districts (all with 100,000 or more population) 
embraced nearly half of the country’s total population but only 1.2 
per cent of the area.® In 1940 New York City, with 299 square miles, 
had an average density of 24,900 per square mile — ^more than 56 
times the average density of the entire country. 

But the floor of what is considered urban is not uniform from 
one country to another. It varies all the way from 1,000 in Argentina 
to 10,000 in Italy and Spain. Also the amount of area included is 
not uniform. The cities of Hungary, for example, embrace a tremen- 
dous agricultural area. The municipios of Latin America (somewhat 
similar to our New England townships) are often confused with 
towns and cities in the strict sense, though they include great amounts 
of rural countryside. Fiurthermore, the reporting of statistics for cities 
of various size classes is not standardized. Generally, however, the 
larger the population of the towns being considered, the more avail- 
able is the information and the more possible is international com- 
parison. 

Socially speaking, the city is a way of life. The adjective “urbane” 
suggests this way of life very neatly; it indicates a wide acquaintence 
with things and people, a certain tolerance bom of this acquaintance, 
and a somewhat suave and polished manner arising from diverse as- 
sociation in a cosmopolitan milieu. The urbane person has mastered 
the art of external comformity, of superficial politeness, which hides 
rather than reveals the internal motivation and state of mind. He 
has learned how to lead different lives in different contexts, to take 
advantage of anon 3 rmity and of special friendship as the occasion 
arises. He is the product of a peculiar kind of environment, the urban 
setting. 

Now the question arises, to what extent is the urban way of life 
Iknited to the urban population? To what extent do the physical and 

Defined in 1930 as including, **in addition to the centra] city or cities, all ad- 
jacent and contiguous civil divisions having a density of not less than 150 in- 
habitants per square mile, and also, as a rule, those civil divisions of less density 
that are directly contiguous to the central cities, or are entirely or nearly surrounded 
by minor civil divisions that have the required density.” [Fifteenth Census of the 
United States, Metropolitan Districts: Population and Area (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932), pp. 5-6.] 

« Walter F. Willcox, Studies in American Demography (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1940), p. 113. 
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the social definitions of urban correspond? The answer is that there 
is a causal connection between the two but not a one-to-one cor- 
respondence. The city, as a place where population is concentrated, 
inevitably gives rise to and depends upon certain features of social 
organization that we regard as urban. By its very nature it throws 
people into close contact with strangers, facilitates the rapid diffusion 
of news and fashions, permits a high degree of individualization, 
stimulates invention, social mobility, secularization, etc. At the same 
time it depends on a complex economic system which makes jpossible 
the quick transfer of goods and services, an elaborate division of 
labor, and a high degree of rational enterprise. But once thes^ things 
have arisen, once we have actual cities, their influence can be parried 
far beyond the city boundaries and can thus characterize people 
who do not actually dwell in cities. In this way rural areas can be- 
come highly urbanized. 

The fact that the city’s effects are wider than the city itself means 
that we should speak not only of cities but of urbanized societies and 
regions. Yet when the term “urbanized” is used this way its meaning 
is ambiguous. It may simply describe the degree to which the popu- 
lation of the region is living in cities irrespective of other social teaits, 
or it may refer to the diffusion of urban attitudes throughout the 
population. Generally the two correspond, but one country can be 
demographically more urban and yet socially more rural than an- 
other. Chile, for example, has a greater percentage of its population 
living in cities than does Canada ’’ but its people, by almost any set 
of indices, are less urban. 

Origin of the City 

The problem of the origin of the city life is simpler than many 
other “origin” problems, because the first cities appeared recently 
enough to leave evidence of themselves. The archeologist, however, 
is not sure he has yet discovered the very first cities. Nor, assuming he 
has discovered them, is he capable of giving' us the full social picture, 
because his evidence is limited to what he can dig up. Yet he does 
provide some valuable hints. 

Since cities cannot exist without drawing an economic surplus 

7 Kingsley Davis and Ana Oasis, Urbanization in Latin America (New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1946), p. 3. 
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trom tbe hinterland, their emergence had to await the growth of 
technology to such a point that a surplus could be created and trans- 
ported. This stage was not reached until settled agriculture had 
been attained in the late neolithic period some seven or eight thou- 
sand years ago. The most favorable spots were those where the 
climate was dry enough to be healthful and hot enough to provide 
sunshine, where the natural vegetation was thin enough to be cleared, 
the rainfall not so heavy as to leach the soil, and the soil itself so 
thick and rich as not to become easily exhausted with successive 
crops. These conditions were often found in rich alluvial valleys 
deficient in rainfall but with riverine flood waters to furnish irriga- 
tion.® Consequently, what appear to be the first cities arose in the 
Nile, Tigris, Euphrates, and Indus valleys. In the New World the 
first cities, apparently without influence from Old World cities, arose 
along the desert river valleys between the Andes and the Pacific, in 
the flat table lands of Guatemala, and in the Valley of Mexico. 

Agriculture alone was not enough. Also required was an adequate 
system of transportation so that the surplus could be brought to the 
city. In this the invention of the wheel and the domestication of 
animals were a great help. The domestication of animals not only 
made possible use of pack animals and wheeled vehicles but also, 
as applied to agriculture, increased the ratio of crop production to 
human labor. In the absence of the wheel, as in the New World, 
pack animals could be used or, if the economic system were other- 
wise sufficiently well organized to release them (as among the Inca), 
human burden-bearers could be employed. Relatively dry alluvial 
valleys provided few obstacles to land communication, and the rivers 
themselves gave cheap transportation. 

In order to get the surplus to the city, however, something more 
than the means of transportation was necessary. The city had some- 
how to offer services to, or have power over, the rural people. It 
accomplished this purpose through the trading of manufactured goods 
(hence the intense urban division of labor), through the offering of 
military protection (drawing upon concentrated manpower and using 


* Ralph Linton, “Crops, Soils, and Culture in America,” in The Maya and Their 
Neighbors (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940), p. 37. Paul Kosok, “The Role of 
Irrigation in Ancient Peru,” Eighth American Scientific Congress, Proceedings, Vol. 
2, Anthropological Series (Washington: Department of State, 1942), pp. 169-178. 
Kirk Bryan, “Pre-Columbian Agriculture in the Southwest as Conditioned by 
Periods of Alluviation," ibid., pp. 57-74. 
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Strong fortifications), through the provision of religious servi^s 
(furnished by a professional priesthood), and through the offering of 
recreation and entertainment. In every case the city was admirably 
suited to provide these things. But it did not need to attract only; 
it could also demand. With a high concentration of numbers it was 
in a strategic position to attack and dominate any particular part 
of the rural region, even though the population of the whole hinter- 
land might exceed that of the city by many times. With an elaborate 
division of labor it could equip its soldiers well. The city was con- 
sequently in a position to levy tribute on the countryside; oi to put 
it another way, whoever could levy tribute over a wide area\tended 
to create a city and to gain power therefrom. \ 

Written records relating to the early cities of both the Old and 
New Worlds are available. For the Old World they are r<«ords 
written by the inhabitants themselves; for the New World they are 
records written by Europeans. We thus get a historical cross-view 
of some of mankind’s earliest cities. Cuzco in the Andes reached a 
population of about 200,000.® Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) in the 
Valley of Mexico had approximately 60,000 houses and an estimated 
population of 300,000 when the Spaniards came.^® Many Mayan 
cities were admitted by the Spanish Conquistadores to be “more 
considerable than Seville.” For people to exist in such large ag- 
gregates the conditions necessary for city life must have been well 
advanced. Descriptions of life in these cities — ^with their professional 
sports, their gambling, their class distinctions, their temples, fiestas, 
market places, prostitutes, and slang — all have a modem flavor. They 
attest that there is a social atmosphere common to all cities where- 
ever and whenever found. 

As we move forward from the late Neolithic and early Bronze 
periods the record, at least so far as Europe and the Mediterranean 
world are concerned, becomes ever fuller. There is gradual improve- 
ment in technology, especially in the use of metals and in handicraft 
generally. The greatest strides were perhaps made in the field of 
symbolic inventions, the most outstanding of which was writing. Any- 

»Geo. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York: Macmillan, 1936), 
p. 423. 

10 Edwin R. Embree, Indians of the Americas (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939), 

p. 68. 

11 Franz Blom, The Conquest of Yucatan (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936), 

p. 62. 
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thing that improves communication and the storing of culture also 
facilitates the growth of cities. The historian not only finds in his 
materials the record of the growth of cities — Athens, Carthage, Alex- 
andria, Rome, Constantinople — ^but he also finds the record of the 
decline of citieB.^^* The most interesting kind of decline was not that 
of particular cities such as Ur,^* but the decline of urban life in entire 
regions. A regional decline is indeed the maximum that one can 
find, because once the inventions fundamental to city life were made 
they were never completely lost. Once cities appeared on the human 
scene they never disappeared again except in particular areas. 


The Modem City and the Urbanized Society 

The great impetus to the development of cities came with the in- 
dustrial revolution. The application of mechanical power to textile 
and metal industries in the latter part of the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth centuries enormously increased the economic 
surplus available for the support of urban populations. The new 
power could best be utilized with large machines and large plants; 
hence the factory with its requirement of numerous workers created 
the factory town and factory city. At the same time the agricultural 
system, stimulated by a rising urban market, constantly improved 
its techniques. And the application of mechanical power to water 
and land transportation enabled the agricultural produce to reach 
the cities quickly and cheaply. Improved transportation also facili- 
tated the circulation of people and information. The introduction of 
the power press and machine manufacture of paper made possible 
an enormous increase in printed matter, thus facilitating technical 
education, scientific progress, and further innovations in all fields. 
The development of canning and refrigeration; of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio; of electric railways, automobiles, and airplanes — 
these and countless other inventions enormously increased the num- 
ber and potential size of cities. Everywhere the urban population 
grew faster than the rural; everywhere the city increasingly set the 

12 It is this sort of interest that Henri Pirenne is following in the first chapters 
of his Medieval Cities (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939). Archeologists 
are still puzzled by the decline of the Mayan cities of the so-called Old Empire. See 
Thomas Gann and Eric Thompson, The History of the Maya (New York; Scrib- 
ner’s, 1931), pp. 61-66. Also Ralph Linton, op, cit, 

18 Sir Leonard Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees (Harmondsworth; Penguin, 1938), 
Chap. 7. 
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pattern of life, becoming the chief diffusion center as well as the 
main offspring of the new mechanical era. 

With this rapid rise of cities there came into human life some- 
thing new and important — the urbanized society. As long as most 
of ^he population remained rural, the urban way of life was not the 
only way of life. Only recently have the populations of large regions 
come to live preponderantly in cities. Only recently have urban atti- 
tudes penetrated deeply into the country. The change, thpugh oc- 
curring rapidly, has only commenced. When the whole wlorld be- 
comes urbanized, as it seems it surely will, then human society will 
have undergone a major transformation. Table 1 gives the proportion 
of the population living in cities for selected countries of the! world. 
Ill many countries over half the population now lives in \urban 
places.^^ ^ 


Urban Growth in the United States 

The growth of cities in the United States is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. When the country embarked on its career as an inde- 
pendent nation in 1790 it had no towns of 50,000 inhabitants, and 
only 5 per cent of the population lived in places of more than 2,500. 
By 1920 more than half the population lived in urban centers, and 
by 1946 approximately 60 per cent did so (Table 2). No less than 
53 per cent of the urban people, or 30 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, resided by 1930 in big cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
phenomenon is best summed up in this way: by 1946 there were 
15 times as many rural people in the United States as there were in 
1790, but there were 420 times as many urban people. 

With the rapid concentration of people in cities there was an 
actual shrinkage of the rural-farm population. “In 1920 the rural- 
farm population numbered 31 million and made up 29.7 per cent of 
the total population. By 1940 it had shrunk to a total of slightly over 
30 million or 22.9 per cent of the population. By the end of 1944 
the farm population had declined still further, to about 20 per cent 
of the national total.” The increasing rationalization of agriculture 

i*The precise number depends on the limit to what is considered urban. If a 
limit of 2,500 or 3,000 were set, many additional countries would prove to be 
heavily urbanized. 

Hauser and Conrad Taeuber, “The Changing Population of the 
United States, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 237 (January 1945), p. 17. 
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TABLE 1 

PER CENT OF POPULATION IN CITIES, VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Country 

Date * 

In Cities 
5,000 + 

In Cities 
10,000 + 

Great Britain 

C 1931 



74 

Japan 

C 1935 

64 

46 

Germany 

C 1933 

56 




C 1939 



52 

Uruguay 

E 1941 

56 

52 

U.S.A. 

C 1940 

53 

48 

Argentina 

E 1943 

49 

47 

Chile 

C 1940 

45 

41 

Canada 

C 1941 

43 

38 

France 

C 1936 

47 

38 

Cuba 

C 1943 

39 

36 

Sweden 

C 1935 

36 

33 

Greece 

C 1928 

36 




C 1937 



30 

Egypt 

E 1939 

— 

27 

Panama 

C 1940 

26 

25 

Mexico 

C 1940 

28 

22 

Puerto Rico 

C 1940 

26 

21 

Poland 

C 1931 

24 

20 

Venezuela 

C 1936 

22 

18 

Brazil 

C 1940 

21 

18 

Colombia 

C 1938 

19 

15 

India 

C 1941 

12 

10 

* “C” means that the figure is derived from a census, that the figure is an 

estimate. 

TABLE 2 



GROWTH OF THE URBAN 

POPULATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


1790 to 1946 ♦ 



Year 

Per Cent 
Urban 

Percentage 

Increase in 


Per Cent Urban 

1790 

5.1 

— 


1800 

6.1 

19.6 


1810 

7.3 

19.7 


1820 

7.2 

-1.4 


1830 

8.8 

22.2 


1840 

10.8 

22.7 


1850 

15.3 

41.7 


1860 

19.8 

29.4 


1870 

25.7 

29.8 


1880 

28,2 

9.7 


1890 

35.1 

24.5 


1900 

39.7 

13.1 


1910 

45.7 

15.1 


1920 

51.2 

12.0 


1930 

56.2 

9.8 


1940 

56.5 

0.5 


1946 t 

60.0 

6.2 



^ Philip M. Hauser and Hope T. Eldridge, “Projection of Urban Growth and 
Migration to Cities in the United States,” in Milbank Memorial Fund, Postwi^ 
Problems of Migration (New York: 1947), p, 162. 
t Estimated 
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has enabled a smaller and smaller proportion of the population to 
grow the food for all the rest. As late as 1870, 53 per cent of 
American workers were gainfully employed in agriculture, whereas 
in 1940 only 17 per cent were so employed. Clearly “in little more 
thai. a century our country has profoundly altered its mode of life 
and has been transformed from a rural frontier settlement into a 
full-fledged, urban industrial society.” 

It will be noticed from Table 2 that the rate of urbanization in 
this country has been declining. The rate was fastest during the 
period from 1840 to 1870, and since then, with minor fluctuations 
due to economic conditions, has been gradually slowing down. Yet 


TABLE 3 

PROJECTIONS OF URBAN POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL POPULATION 
1950-2000 * 


Year 

Per Cent 

Urban of Total Populatic 


Low 

Medium 

High 

1950 

60,1 

61.2 

62.2 

1960 

60,5 

64.3 

68.1 

1970 

60.8 

67.5 

74.6 

1980 

61.1 

70.9 

81.6 

1990 

61.4 

74.5 

89.4 

2000 

61.7 

78.2 

97.8 


♦ Hauser and Eldridge, op, cit., p. 165. 


there is little reason to believe that urbanization will soon come tt 
an end. On the contrary the United States is still less urbanized that 
several other countries, and the basic economic and social trends 
still point to more concentration in cities. Hauser and Eldridge have 
made projections of the future urban population which are given in 
Table 3. On the basis of their highest projections they find that 98 
per cent of the population will be living in urban places by the year 
2000. On the basis of their medium assumption the percentage will 
be 78, and on the basis of their lowest assumption it will be 62.*’ 
In the futiure the United States urban growth “will undoubtedly pro- 
ceed at a slower rate than in the past. The average annual rate of 
growth of the urban population from 1900 to 1930 was about 3.2 

National Resources Committee, Our Cities (Washington: Government Piinting 
Office. 1937), p. 2. 

it Philip M. Hauser and Hope T. Eldridge, op cit., pp. 159-173. 
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per cent (and higher in earlier decades), whereas between 1930 
and 1940 growth averaged 0.8 per cent per year.” Since 1940 the 
iirban population has increased about 0.25 per cent per year. The 
reasons for the decreasing rate of growth lie in declining fertility, a 
declining rate of improvement in mortality, and declining immigra- 
;tion. Nevertheless, the urban population will in all probability con- 
tinue to grow faster than the rural population.^® There are still more 
people on farms than are necessary to grow the crops. 

TABLE 4 

PER CENT OF POPULATION IN CITIES OF 100,000 AND MORE 

1820-2000 ♦ 


Year 

Per Cent 
in Cities 

Percentage 
Increase in Per 
Cent in Cities 

FIGURES 



1820 

1.3 


1830 

1.6 

23.1 

1840 

3.0 

87.5 

1850 

5.1 

70.0 

1860 

8.4 

64.7 

1870 

10.7 

27.4 

1880 

12.4 

15.9 

1890 

15.4 

24.2 

1900 

18.7 

21.4 

1910 

22.1 

18.2 

1920 

25.9 

17.2 

1930 

29.6 

14.3 

1940 

28.9 

-2.4 

PROJECTIONS 



1950 

31.4 

8.7 

1960 

33.2 

5.7 

1970 

35.0 

5.4 

1980 

37.0 

5.7 

1990 

39.0 

5.4 

2000 

41.2 

5.8 


♦Hauser and Eldridge, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 


As between the various classes of cities the rate of urban growth 
in the United States has been fairly uniform. “The proportion of the 
population living in places of 100,000 or more inhabitants has in- 
creased in much the same way as the proportion living in all urban 
places. In most decades the increase in the proportion of the popu- 
lation in the large cities has proceeded at a more rapid rate than 
the proportion urban (see Table 4). The outstanding exception is 

Abram J. Jaffc, “Population Trends and City Growth,” Annals of the American 
Academy of FoUHcal and Social Science, Vol. 242 (November 1945), p. 18. 
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the decade 1930 to 1940 when the proportion in large cities actually 
decreased, and the proportion urban increased slightly.” In Table 
4 medium projections for the proportion of the total population 
living in cities of 100,000 and over are given to the year 2000. Ac- 
cording to these calculations “more than 67 million persons, or 41.2 
per cent of the total population, will be living in cities of this size 
class by the year 2000, as compared with about 38 million, or 28.9 
per cent in 1940.” 

Confusion has arisen from talk about urban decentrali^tion in 
America. It is a fact that the areas around big cities have wen in- 
creasing more rapidly in population than the core cities themselves. 
In 85 metropolitan districts, for example, average annual mtes of 
growth were as follows: \ 

1920-30 1930-40 

Central cities 1.9 0.3 

Outside central cities 3.9 1.3 

But this kind of “decentralization” is only natural. As the great urban 
agglomerations continue to grow they will not simply pile up an ever 
higher density at their center, but rather will add more people abound 
the periphery. The periphery represents a much greater area, and 
with improving transportation, urban residents can live farther out 
and thus avoid the disadvantages of ever greater concentration at the 
center. Such decentralization does not mean, however, that urbaniza- 
tion is lessening. On the contrary it means that ever more people are 
flocking to the urban areas. This is shown by the following average 
annual rates of growth of 137 metropolitan areas: 

1890-1900 1900-10 1910-20 1920-20 1930- 

137 Metropolitan areas 2.9 3.3 2.6 2.7 0.8 

Balance of nation 1.6 1.4 0.7 0.7 0.6 

Big urban agglomerations are like sandpiles: the more that is added 
at the center, the more the edge expands. Our so-called urban de- 
centralization is really an accommodation by which an ever greatei 
urbanization is accomplished. Urban growth is continuing, and this 
means that business and industry are not moving to the country, 

M. Hauser and Hope T. Eldridge, op, cU., pp. 170-171. 
p. 171. 

aiJaffe, op. cU., p. 21. 
tildem. 
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Ibe Sources of Urban Population 

The speed and scope of urbanization in the United States, re- 
markable as it seems, is by no means unique. Practically everywhere 
in the world there has been and is now occurring a marked increase 
in the number and size of cities. This tendency slowed somewhat 
during the great depression but nevertheless continued. In every 
country in Europe during the inter-war period the urban population 
was growing faster than the rural.^*® In India the percentage of the 
population living in places of 5,000 or more was 9.3 in 1881 but 
12.8 in 1941. In Latin America, despite a lack of heavy industriali- 
zation, the cities are growing very rapidly, and the larger the city 
the faster it tends to grow.^^ All told, rapid urbanization is a world 
phenomenon. 

For an understanding of this world-wide trend toward urbaniza- 
tion one must know the source from which the cities are getting their 
people. We know, for example, that almost without exception the 
fertility of city people is lower than that of rural people.''® We know, 
too, that the mortality rate is more often higher in urban centers 
than in the countryside.^® It follows that the cities have a lower 
natural increase than the country, and that consequently their faster 
growth can be due only to rural-urban migration. The rush of rural 
people to modem cities is probably the greatest human migration 
that has ever occurred. It means that the urban world is largely 
peopled by persons not reared in that world but brought up instead 
in a rural atmosphere. It means that urban growth must eventually 
come to a halt, because the massive size of the big conurbations 
will eventually preclude their absorbing enough migrants from the 
depleted countryside to maintain their rate of growth. As the rural 


23 Dudley Kirk, Europe* s Population in the Interwar Years CGeneva: League of 
Nations, 1946), pp. 15, 29. 

24 Davis and Casis, op, cit., pp. 1-22. 

26 A. J. Jaffe, “Urbanization and Fertility,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 48 (July 1942), pp. 48-60. Kingsley Davis, “Human Fertility in India,” ibid,, 
Vol. 52 (November 1946), pp. 244-246. P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, “Trends, 
Determinants, and Control of Human Fertility,” Annals (January 1945), pp. 113-118. 
The studies of rural-urban fertility differentials are extremely numerous. Abundant 
citations will be found in Population Index, 

26 Edgar Sydenstricker, Health and Environment (New York; McGraw-HiU, 
1933), Chap. 4. U. S. Bureau of the Census, “Mortality by Marital Status by Age, 
Race, and Sex, Urban and Rural, 1940,” Vital Statistics — Special Reports, Selected 
Studies, Vol. 23, No. 2. Davis and Casis, op, cit., pp. 14-17, 24-30. No^ P. Gist 
and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society (New York; Crowell, 1942), pp. 255-261. 
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population becomes an even smaller proportion of the total popu- 
lation, and as the pattern of low fertility diffuses from the city to 
the rural regions, the source of recruitment for the cities will ^ 
up. At that point the cities must either stop growing or enormously 
increase their fertility. 


Social Effects of the City 

A great amount of speculation, most of it uncontrolled, has gone 
into the question of the city’s social effects. There is a feeling that 
urban life is somehow new, perhaps unnatural, yet that it is dWinant 
and that consequently it must have tremendous effects on Civiliza- 
tion.^' But concepts such as unnatural or abnormal, when applied to 
human society, tend to be normative or metaphysical rather than 
scientific. Certainly, for some millions of years after the first appear- 
ance of culture, human groups lived only in a rural setting. Most 
of them still do, despite the progress of world urbanization. In this 
sense cities are abnormal, but they are scarcely less abnormal than 
the numerous other cultural developments — such as agriculture and 
metallurgy — that originated in the last few thousand years. 

The problem of city effects needs careful formulation prior to 
discussion or research. In the first place, the variable (“city”) is 
difiScult to isolate. In the second place, the “effects” are different 
according to whether we are talking about the people inside or ffie 
people outside the city. People need not live in a city to be affected 
by it. The city is a diffusion center, evolving traits which, though they 
could have arisen nowhere else, can nevertheless be spread to non- 
city areas. This means that the full effect of city life cannot be 
measured by rural-urban differences in contemporary society, be- 
cause both sides of the comparison reflect city influence. A more 
complete measure of urban influence would require a comparison 
between a modem city and an Isolated primitive society. Yet this 
would not show what in the city is to be attributed to the city itself. 
It is all too easy, simply because cities are tangible, to attribute to 
them social effects that are in reality a function of other factors. 

What seem to be the effects of the city in one area often turn out. 


27 Elmer T. Peteison, Cities Are Abnormal (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Prew, 1946). B^lph Linton, The Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York: 
Colombia University Press, 1945), pp. 215ff. 
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on analysis of another area, to be due to something else. Thus in 
the United States we often attribute to the city effects which in 
reality are due to the newness of our social order, the influx of foreign 
immigrants, the diversity of groups, etc. By looking at England, an 
older and more fully urbanized area, we discover that many of the 
alleged effects do not hold true. For instance, the commonly assumed 
association of urbanism with high divorce and crime rates does not 
hold true in England as against the United States. Again, the fre- 
quent identification of high urbanization with heavy industrialization 
is not borne out in Latin America; nor is the association between 
literacy and urbanization fully supported by a comparison of Egypt 
or Chile with Norway. 

We cannot attribute the rise in living standards, the occurrence 
of the industrial revolution, and the growth of science all to the 
city, because the city is a result of these. But unless we watch our- 
selves carefully, we are likely to attribute to the city the effects of 
these basic changes. Lewis Mumford blames the modern metropolis 
for business cycles, imperialistic wars, bureaucracy, mental disorder, 
and in fact “the paralysis of all the higher activities of society.” 

If loose reasoning of this sort is to be avoided, some way of isolating 
the strictly urban variable must be found. The most satisfactory way 
seems to be to deduce the major social traits of the city from its 
demographic uniqueness — ^that is, the size and density of its popu- 
lation — and then to check with empirical findings. This is what is 
done in the following section. 

THE URBAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

( 1 ) Social heterogeneity. The concentration of a large population 
in a small area requires social heterogeneity for the following reasons: 
Density maximizes the competition for space and for comparative 
advantage, and thus forces a striving for specialization. The popula- 
tion cannot support itself by agriculture but only by manufacture and 
trade, which flourish on specialization. The fact that goods must be 
brought from a wide area means contact with regional diversity. 
Since competition decreases the birth rate and therefore requires the 
continual recruitment of population from the countryside, the diver- 
sity of different regions is incorporated into the very texture of the 

Davis and Casis, op. cit., pp. 2-22. 

^^The Culture of Cities (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938), pp. 272-279. 
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city. As a consequence the city has always been more heterogeneous 
than the rural community. It has “been the melting-pot of races, 
peoples, and cultures, and a most favorable breeding-ground of new 
biological and cultural hybrids. It has not only tolerated but rewarded 
individual differences. It has brought together people from the ends 
of the earth because they are different and thus useful to one another, 
rather than because they are homogeneous and like-minded.’’' Indeed, 
“the greater the number of individuals participating in a process of 
interaction, the greater the potential differentiation between them. The 
personal traits, the occupations, the cultural life, the ideas of the 
members of an urban community may, therefore, be exp^ted to 
range between more widely separated poles than those of rural in- 
habitants.” \ 

(2) Secondary association. By virtue of its size the city i^annot 
be a primary group. It must instead be a secondary group. People 
must associate constantly and at close quarters with strangers. Hence 
the purely rural reaction to strangers — a reaction of either hostilit}' 
or hospitality — must be replaced by indifference. Although superficial 
manners of politeness and mutual convenience evolve in the city, 
they are mechanical; in general the urbanite treats the myriad of 
strangers he meets in daily contact as animated machines rather than 
as human beings. His behavior toward an acquaintance is different 
from that towards the surrounding sea of strangers, yet it is condi- 
tioned by the very presence of these strangers. He distinguishes, fo* 
example, between various degrees of acquaintanceship, gives only 
a small portion of his time to each acquaintance, and judges each by 
much the same external standards that he necessarily uses for quick 
judgments of strangers. “The urban world puts a premium on visual 
recognition.” We see the uniform that denotes the function but are 
oblivious to the personal eccentricities lying behind the uniform.*^ 
We judge the person by how he looks, how he speaks, and how he 
acts — in a brief moment of time; because, not knowing him, not 
knowing anyone else who knows him, and not caring anyway, we 
can do nothing else. 

w Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 44 (July 1938), pp. 10-11. Our discussion in the present section draws liberally 
upon this stimulating article. For a mathematical statement of the relation between 
population concentration and specialization, see Geo. K. Zipf, Human Behavior 
and the Principle of Least Effort (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949), 
Chap. 9. 

81 Wirth, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Even friends and acquaintances are likely to be known only in 
a particular context, in a particular segment of life. Urbanites, to be 
sure, are “dependent upon more people for the satisfactions of their 
life-needs than are rural people and thus are associated with a greater 
number of organized groups, but they are less dependent upon 
particular persons, and their dependence upon others is confined to 
a highly fractionalized aspect of the other’s round of activity.” For 
this reason urban contacts are described as segmental. It is parts 
of persons, not whole persons, that are known. 

(3) Social tolerance. Given the diversity of its population and 
the impersonality of its contacts, a certain tolerance characterizes 
the city. People rub elbows with and become indifferent to extremes 
of all kinds — extremes of opinion and interest, extremes of poverty 
and wealth, extremes of education and background. The indifference 
arises partly through necessity, partly through the superficiality and 
brevity of contacts, and partly through familiarity. If oddities and 
anomalies are seen often enough, they cease to seem odd and ano- 
malous. The city dweller becomes blas6, no longer surprised by any- 
thing. This tolerance certainly has its limits; the city demands a 
certain amount of external conformity on grounds of decency and 
convenience. But the limits are wider than in a rural community, and 
they exercise less control over private life. Indeed the distinction 
between public and private, between what is shown and what is 
concealed, is much sharper in the city. It is the public behavior that 
the city regulates, the private behavior that it ignores. Its control is 
impersonal and general, that of the country personal and particular. 

(4) Secondary control. The presence in the city of two social 
worlds — the world of physically close but socially distant strangers 
and the world of friends and acquaintances — gives the individual 
a double refuge. He can escape the oppressive control of any pri- 
mary group when he wishes, simply by disappearing into the sea of 
strangers- This is the famous anonymity of the city, which frees the 
urban dweller from close moral control. On the other hand he can 
escape the impersonality and indifference of the city, as indeed he 
must, by becoming part of a primary group. He can recapture in the 
family, the gang, the circle of friends, his sense of emotional security, 
of being a human being rather than a mere cipher, and thus banish 
the intense loneliness that the city gives the isolated individual. Al- 

p, 12. 
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though a secondary group, the city is at the same time a com ma s 
of interlocking and overlapping primary groups. These exercisbiPm- 
siderable control over conduct, but not so thoroiighly as in an eiSms- 
ively rural society. 

Because primary controls can be evaded, the city must ultimately 
have ffccourse to secondary controls. It must curb the spirit of mutual 
exploitation that arises from close, diverse contact between people 
having no sentimental or personal ties. The specialized policepian, the 
department store and hotel detective, the numerous civic bodies and 
planning commissions, all have a hand in regulating the Complex 
and predatory relations between urbanites. Even religious Control, 
in so far as it exercises an influence in the secular city, floes so 
largely through secondary associations operating as legal entines and 
pressure groups. The larger the city, the greater becomes the problem 
of control and the more complex the agencies of secondary regula- 
tion. The city is therefore the place where legal control achieves its 
greatest day-to-day application, and where the mores and folkways, 
of themselves, can least be counted on to handle the situation. 

(5) Social mobility. Just as the city requires and promotes great 
geographical mobility (of persons, goods, and ideas), so it requires 
and promotes great social mobility as well. Its elaborate division of 
labor, its competitiveness, its impersonality — all tend to emphasize 
the achievement rather than the ascription of status. Recruiting a 
heterogeneous population whose origins are obscure and rewarding 
them on the basis of uniqueness, eccentricity, novelty, efiflciency, and 
inventiveness, it necessarily judges status according to what flie in- 
dividual does and how he looks rather than to whom he was bom. 
The urban person can therefore raise or lower his status to a re- 
markable degree during his lifetime, and the competition for status 
(and with it the insecmity of status) becomes a perpetual preoc- 
cupation. 

This does not mean that inequalities are less in the city. On the 
contrary, they are tremendous. It does mean, however, that the 
inequalities of the city are not exclusively inequalities of opportunity 
but also, and to an increasing degree, inequalities of achievement 
Thus the purely caste element in social stratification is minimized. In 
the great and growing cities of India, for example, the caste system 
cannot be maintained.^’' In the Middle Ages the budding cities were 

»«See Chap. XIV. 
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plai^' where serfs lost their unfree status.’* Today the city is a 
pla^' ' tdiere social climbing is most prevalent. The ascription of 
Status on the basis of kinship is too conservative, rigid, and slow a 
principle to serve the dynamic needs and alternative opportunities 
of the urban structure. Such ascription as remains tends to rest on 
readily observable traks such as sex, age, and race, but even these 
are notoriously hard to sustain as strict bases of status in the city. 
By ingenuity and industry the urban person can overcome almost any 
categorical definition of his status. The exercise of talent, the achieve- 
ment of education, the accumulation and display of wealth — ^these 
are avenue| to a high position in all the different spheres of urban 
life. It is characteristic of the city that nearly everything is profes- 
sionalized, from sports and entertainment on the one hand to politics 
and business on the other. Status increasingly centers on the occupa- 
tion, on the nature and competence of the activity, rather than on 
the accident of birth. 

Although the city’s competitively induced inequalities are great, 
ranging from the highest of the high to the lowest of the low, there 
are nevertheless limits peculiar to the city itself. One of these is the 
fact that the city gives greater voice as well as greater opportunity to 
the bottom strata. It brings a large number of lowly persons together 
and often segregates them in particular neighborhoods, where spatial 
juxtaposition strengthens common interest in creating class solidarity. 
As a result the stratification of the city appears to undergo a peculiar 
evolution. The erstwhile dominance of the higher commercial class 
slips increasingly into the hands of a higher governmental or bureau- 
cratic class, giving rise to a new system of stratification more social- 
istic and colleciivistic in character. Whether or not the new system 
contains less inequality than the other depends on the nature of the 
political system. The city can seemingly harbor democracy or totali- 
tarianism with equal facility. 

^ (6) Voluntary association. The sneer size of the urban popu- 
lation, its close proximity, diversity, and easy contact, make it the 
perfect setting for the voluntary association. No matter what a 
person’s hobby or vocation, national background or religion, age 
or coIot, he can always find others with a similar basis of interest. 
For ffiis reason nearly every kind of group tends to acquire a strongly 

»* Henri Pirenne, Medieval Cities (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939), 
PP. 122-123, 126-127, 154. 
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voluntaristic character, membership depending neither on the ac- 
cident of geography nor the accident of kinship. Even primary groups 
succumb to diis tendency, becoming both more voluntary and more 
specialized. Courtship becomes more open to individual choice; 
wedlock becomes easier both to enter and to leave; parenthood be- 
comes more deliberate; and friendship becomes more segmented and 
ephemeral. In addition, entirely new kinds of groups arise, based on 
extremely specialized interests. Thus the number of group member- 
ships per capita is extremely high in the urban population, ^d these 
are divided among a bewildering variety of cliques, clubs, nationali- 
ties, and neighborhoods having relatively little to do withMiBQ another 
except in an economic sense. 

“Typically in the city, interests are made effective through repre- 
sentation. The individual counts for little, but the voice of tne rep- 
resentative is heard with a deference roughly proportional to the 
numbers for whom he speaks.” The group must organize or its 
cause will perish. The emphasis on the collective pursuit of particular 
interests helps to explain why the city is hardly a genuine community. 
Not only is it not a primary group, it is not even regarded as a group 
by its inhabitants. It is rather a statistical, geographical, and minor 
political entity commanding little allegiance for itself. 

(7) Individuation. Curiously, the aggregation of masses in the 
city has the effect, not of suppressing the individuality of each per- 
son, as one might expect, but of emphasizing it. The secondary 
and voluntary character of urban association, the multiplicity of 
opportunities, and the social mobility all force the individual to make 
his own decisions and to plan his life as a career. The concurrent 
variety of groups he may join and interests he may pursue make it 
unlikely that anyone else in the city will have exactly the same 
social personality. Moreover, the competitiveness of the city places 
him over against everyone else; he is not inexorably tied to any 
particular relationship or any particular cause. His awarenes^j^f 
differences in others and his knowledge of human relativity give 
him perspective on himself, so that he can view himself with greater 
objectivity and separate himself from the mass of those around him. 
The fact that he must manipulate others and must guard against 
being manipulated, forces him to distinguish clearly between him sell 
and others. The net result is a sort of atomization of the constituent 
»» Wirth, op. cil., p. 14. 
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individuals. On one side stand the individuals, highly self-conscious 
and unique, and on the other side stand the great associations and 
institutions of the city. There is nothing much in between. The indi- 
vidi|||l stands over against the whole city, never completely absorbed 
by any one social group. 

(8) Spatial segregation. The competition for space in the hetero- 
geneous and dynamic city leads to a characteristic segregation of 
groups and functions, visible in the city’s spatial pattern. The center 
of the urban area is of course monopolized by functions of basic 
importance to the whole city, such as finance and government. Most 
of the is paper work; it can be carried out in small space; 

but since it controls vast resources and is therefore high-priced, it 
can afford an exceedingly high rental in the center of the city. 
Similarly, the commercial activities that appeal to rare and expensive 
♦astes and hence must draw their limited patronage from every sec- 
tor — e.g. quality jewelry stores, big department stores, legitimate 
theatres, fine hotels — are also located in the center. The same is 
true of high-priced professional services — e.g. diagnostic clinics, law 
offices, accounting firms, government offices, etc. Such functions can- 
not be entirely dispersed to neighborhood areas, as is largely the 
case with retail grocery establishments, filling stations, cleaning and 
pressing shops, shoe repair shops, garages, and drug stores. Instead 
they need to be at the crossroads of the entire city, the point where 
they are nearest to the most people. Here the land is so costly thai 
the buildings expand vertically, filling the center of the city with 
skyscrapers. 

So high-priced are the activities at the center and so valuable is 
the land, that residential occupancy is excluded except in hotels and 
skyscraper apartment buildings. As a result the place of work be- 
comes increasingly separated from the place of residence. The finan- 
cial and commercial hub has chiefly a daytime population; at night 
tlwgrstwhile occupants are sleeping in another place. 

aince residence is a symbol and a result of one’s social station, 
there arise in the city segregated residential areas where the inhabi- 
tants are distinguished by racial, ethnic, religious, occupational, or 
pecuniary characteristics. In general the higher the social status the 
more advantageous the residence from the point of view of space 
per person, architectural and scenic beauty, and freedom from nui- 
sances such as smoke and noise. If such places are near the place of 
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occupation — ^near the center of the city — they require huge outlay 
in cash rentals. It they are far away from the place of occupation- 
in the suburbs — they require, in addition to the purchase price o 
rental cost a steady outlay in time and money for transportation 
Only persons enjoying a high social status can afford these grea 
costs. 

Spatial segregation offers a convenient means of understandinj 
the city’s social organization. The inhabitants of a given area tenc 
to have not only a general social station in common but ^Iso mam 
other characteristics. It is found that fertility, mortality and migra 
tion; crime, delinquency, divorce, and suicide; insanity andmorbidity 
illegitimacy, illiteracy, vice, pauperism, and many oth^^dices o 
social behavior differ sharply from one area of the city to another 
The study of social organization in terms of spatial distributibn (so- 
called urban ecology) therefore provides a method of study that i: 
highly objective and readily accessible. Of course it is true that nc 
section of a city is absolutely homogeneous and that often it is neces- 
sary to relate different indices of behavior to the individual as a unit 
rather than to the area. Urban ecology is consequently only one 
among many general methods of sociological study. Yet its pssults, 
some of which have been utilized in the present book, are useful.** 

THE CITY’S INFLUENCE ON ITS HINTERLAND 

The point has already been made that, since city effects are 
wider than the city itself, we must speak not only of city dwellers 
but also of urbanized societies and regions; and that the degree to 
which a whole region is socially urbanized depends both on the 
proportion of the population living in cities and the degree of dif- 
fusion of urban traits from city to country. How can the latter be 
determined? 

A purely physical measure of influence is the population of a 
city divided by the distance from it, on analogy with celestial jp 
chanics and electrical magnetism. This way of measuring popul^n 
influence has been analyzed by John Q. Stewart and has ^n applied 


s<For descriptions of urban ecology in the United States see Gist and Halbert, 
op. cU., Part II; Stuart A. Queen and Lewis F. Thomas, The City (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939), Part III. The pioneer work in urban ecology was done by the 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, under the able inspiration of Robert 
E. Park. See, e.g., Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and Roderick D. McKeil»*i 
The City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925). 
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to social data by him and George K. Zipf.'*^ Such an approach seems 
perfectly reasonable because we know that, other things equal, con- 
tact between individuals is greater the closer they are. But the 
physical analogy is of no consequence itself, except as suggesting a 
hypothesis. Hiunan beings do not exert magnetism or attraction ac- 
cording to their physical mass, but they do so through socio-cultural 
channels. Therefore, the question arises as to whether or not social 
influences of cities (or any other population aggregates) vary accord- 
ing to their population divided by the distance from the point being 
influenced. In general, as several studies suggest, this tends to be 
true. Thus the percentage of a large urban department store’s charge 
accounts carried by persons in each of 96 surrounding towns and 
cities was found to be proportional to the population of the town 
or city divided by its distance from the department store. A similar 
relationship was found in the case of attendance at the New York 
World’s Fair, the circulation of big daily newspapers, the trips of 
trucks and passenger cars, obituaries in the New York Times, and 
residential moves (migration).®* 

The relationship between influence, size, and distance has long 
been known in a general way. McKenzie proved conclusively that 
the influence of a city varies with its size and that it tends to wane 
with distance outward. He illustrated this with many different series 
of statistics. He also pointed out that influence on a certain point is 
conditioned by the competition of other large urban centers.** But 
the formulation of the matter in mathematical terms has received 
wide attention only recently. The advantage of a mathematical formu- 
lation is that it enables us to state exactly the generalized relation- 
ship which on theoretical grounds we can expect nearly all concrete 
cases of urban influence to approximate. Then we can state the exact 
amount of deviation from this norm in actual cases, thereby setting 
a further problem for explanation. In this way order and exactitude 
in the study of urban influence can be introduced. Obviously, for 

See John Q. Stewart, “Empirical Mathematical Rules Concerning the Dis- 
tnbution and Equilibrium of Population,” Geographical Review, Vol. 37 (No. 3, 
pp, 461-485; and Geo. Kingsley Zipf, Human Behavior (Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley, 1949). 

*8 George Kingsley Zipf, “The Hypothesis of the ‘Minimum Equation’ as a 
Unifying Social Principle with Attempted Synthesis,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol 12 (December 1947), pp. 641-648. John Q. Stewart, Coasts, Waves, and 
Weather (Boston: Ginn, 1945), p. 163. 

89 McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York; McGraw-Hill, 
^^33), Parts II and ill. By courtesy of the publisher. 
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example, the political influence of Washington, D. C., is greater thar 
its relative size and distance would indicate. But in order to know 
how much greater we must have a precise statement of the theoretica. 
or expected norm from which there is a departure. 

The conventional “center of population” in the United States, 
computed by the Census Bureau, lies on farm land in Indiana. The 
computation is made on the lever-arm principle, one man at a dis- 
tance of 1000 miles counting as the equivalent of 10 men at 100 
miles. Thus the greater the distance, the greater the influence. But 
we know that social influence really works the other way. The 
shorter the distance, the greater the influence. If accordingl}^ a simul- 
taneous application of the population-divided-by-distance\ rule is 
made, we get a measure of the total demographic force beina exerted 
on any one particular spot by all the other areas. In the United States 
the maximum demographic force or intensity is found to center in 
New York. This has been true for more than a century. New York 
City is therefore the true center of population in this country.^® 

Every city dominates an area around it. Why it should dominate 
is explained by the demographic force just mentioned. Translated into 
social terms this means that the efforts of more people are concen- 
trated in one spot than in any other spot within the region, hence 
this spot carries more weight than any other particular place in the 
region. Even though the hinterland may contain many times the 
population of the city, its people are spread out more thinly and 
thus lose the advantage of concentration. The city is the one strong 
among the many weak. Turning the explanation around, one can 
say that unless the city is dominant it cannot command the where- 
withal for its survival. It must somehow, by exchange or by force, 
secure from the rest of the population a sufficient surplus to main* 
tain large numbers in a small area. The fact that it exists at all is 
evidence of its dominance. 

It is customary in dealing with urban areas to distinguish be- 
tween the metropolitan community and the metropolitan hinterland. 
The first, embracing the suburbs as well as the central city, is an 
area of common life within commuting distance of the central city; 
it is “the ‘built-up’ area in which public services such as water, light, 
sanitation, and power become common problems.” Fhe hinterland, 

Depani««v^ ^ 

E. Park. See* Coasts, Waves, and Weather, pp. 163-167. 

The City (Chica,»P- P- 84. 
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on the other hand, is the trade area under the domination of a given 
city. As compared with the metropolitan community, which in the 
United States is virtually synonymous with the Census Bureau’s 
“metropolitan district,” the boundary of the hinterland is hard to 
determine. Dominance in one respect may not coincide with domi- 
nance in another respect. Nevertheless, in the United States a useful 
demarcation of metropolitan hinterlands has been worked out on 
various bases, including the distribution of daily newspaper circula- 
tion. If a town reads a greater number of City “A” than City “B” 
newspapers, it can be placed in the sphere of City “A.” Dealing with 
all towns in this way one finds that the whole country can be divided 
into a number of cultural and economic provinces, each with a single 
dominant city as its focus.^* Since the newspaper is an important 
avenue of communication, supported primarily by advertisers who 
want business, it is not surprising to find that the regions thus de- 
limited agree fairly well with those based on wholesale trade, farm 
marketing, telephone calls, railroads and bus tickets, and highway 
traffic counts. 

The city whose newspapers have the largest circulation is likely to be 
the city that sells the most goods in an outlying district. But the 
newspaper, although a business enterprise, is more than that. It car- 
ries stories and editorial comments about politics, sports, “society,” 
prominent persons, and a host of items about religious, civic, eco- 
nomic, artistic, and other interests and events. As readers of a 
metropolitan paper, country people share these interests.*^ 

Of course, the influence of the central city is not equal throughout 
its hinterland. It is strongest in the immediate suburbs and weakest 
at the hinterland boundary. Furthermore, cities are somewhat spe- 
cialized, and with reference to their specialty the hinterland may be 
larger than ordinary. Los Angeles dominates the whole country with 
reference to the movie industry, Chicago with reference to meat 
packing, and Detroit with reference to automobiles. By virtue of its 
peculiar financial character. New York dominates the entire country 
In countless ways; and this accords perfectly with our previous state- 

Robt. E. Park and Charles Newcomb, “Newspaper Circulation and Metropolitan 
Regions,” in McKenzie, op. cit,. Chap. 8. Sec also Gist and Halbert, op. cit., pp. 
118-122. 

Stuart A, Queen and Lewis F. Thomas, The City, copyright 1939 by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., p. 249. 
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ment that it is the center of population. For New York, therefore, 
the whole country is the hinterland even though lesser cities have 
carved out subsidiary domains of their own. 

Given the dominance of the city, it can be expected that many 
of its traits will be diffused to rural people, first in the areas closest 
to the city, then in the remote outposts.*^ The process will be faster 
the more the city is linked with its hinterland. The city and its hinter- 
land become ever more closely interwoven as transportation and 
communication become more rapid and as distance is overcome by 
speed. “There is developing within the United States, and in fact 
throughout the modern world, a pattern of settlement whibh may 
be designated as city regionalism. This new city regionalism\ differs 
from the regionalism of former times in that it is a product ^f con- 
tact and division of labor rather than of mere geographic 'isola- 
tion.” National business concerns find it convenient to have 
branches in the key regional cities. So do many government agencies, 
including the Federal Reserve Banking System. Once a city has 
established itself as the center of a region it tends to expand and 
diversify its functions, becoming a true metropolis. 

The city has continued to absorb people from the hinterland, 
often taking away more than the natural increase of the country- 
side and thus depleting the rural population. (Between 1920 and 
1930, for example, 41 per cent of all counties in the United States 
declined in population.) But as it has drawn people from the hinter- 
land the city has also expanded its metropolitan boundaries. The drift 
to the cities has been a drift to the suburbs, primarily to residential 
suburbs. If each metropolitan district is weighted equally, regardless 
of size, the average increase of population during 1930-40 in the 
United States was 29.7 per cent for suburbs, 6.5 per cent for the 
central cities.*® Furthermore, those rural areas that are closest to 
the city have far outstripped the more remote areas in population 
growth. As a result of these twin processes — ^the drift of people to 
the cities and the expansion of the cities outward — the metropolitan 
community has come to play a greater and greater part in its total 
region. In short an ever larger portion of the population is living 

^♦Empirical evidence is contained in Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, 
Rur^., Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), Chap. 5. 

j^lJ^Kenzie, op. cit., p. 313. 

. Chauncy D. Harris. ‘‘Suburbs,” American Journal of Sociology, VoL 49 (July 
194»)* pp. 9-10. 
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in cities, exerting a constantly greater and closer influence on the 
duninishing remainder. 


Future of the City 

Most speculation about the city’s future focuses either on beau- 
tifying the city or on dispersing its population. The first is primarily 
an engineering and architectural task. The second is unrealistic, be- 
cause the only dispersion occurring is a movement of many people 
and some industry to tlje suburbs. Any large-scale dispersion of city 
people to the country would likely come, if at all, as the result of a 
cataclysmic event such as atomic warfare rather than as a gradual 
change. The truth is that the world is becoming ever more urbanized 
as regards both place of residence and point of view. Two great 
questions therefore stand out: First, to what extent can the entire 
world become urbanized? Second, what will be the effect on human 
society? 

In thinking of these questions, one should bear in mind that we 
have been talking all along about three different things: (a) The 
growth and size of particular cities; (b) the percentage of the total 
population living in cities; and (c) the spread of urban attitudes and 
institutions throughout the whole population. These require separate 
consideration. 

(a) It seems unlikely that the growth of existing cities wUl 
continue indefinitely. In advanced Western countries the growth of 
population in general is coming to a halt. This means that if existing 
cities are to continue to grow they must do so not simply by drain- 
ing the rural population of its surplus, as they have done in the past, 
but also by drastically reducing the rural population. They will draw 
not only upon the interest but also upon the capital. If, therefore, 
the growth of existing cities does not stop rather soon, the second 
aspect of our problem will be raised in an acute form; for we shall 
all be living in the very largest cities, and eventually in New York 
City alone. But, as pointed out before, the central cities, as con- 
trasted with the rest of metropolitan districts, are already showing 
signs of a coming halt in growth. They may actually lose population 
while the metropolitan districts continue to grow. It may be, there- 
fore, that future metropolitan growth will involve such an expansion 
of area that the average density of the districts will be either stabil- 
ized or decreased. 
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(b) Even in the advanced industrial nations, already heavily 

urbanized, the percentage of the population living in cities seems 
destined to increase for awhile yet. Though in these nations the 
trend will eventually come to a halt the rest of the world, still over- 
whelmingly rural, will still have a tremendous urbanization ahead of 
it. Exactly what the saturation point will be is hard to say, but it is 
entirely within the bounds of possibility that the entire world will 
eventually reach the degree of urbanization now attained by only a 
few advanced industrial nations. Consequently it is possible that 
eventually 75 per cent of the world’s population will live W places 
of 10,000 or over.^^ \ 

(c) As for the diffusion of urban attitudes, it seems lively that 
the advanced countries will move ahead until their entire popula- 
tions manifest most of the traits characterizing the city. When this 
happens, such countries will be completely urbanized. There is little 
reason why the same trend should not eventually affect all regions 
of the world. When these areas advance far enough to have numer- 
ous cities, they will manifest demographic and social patterns similar 
to those of the more industrialized countries today.^® The main 
question is whether or not, when the saturation point of city develop- 
ment is reached, when almost the entire population has been urban- 
ized from birth, when the rural background of most urban people 
today has been entirely replaced by an urban background, the prob- 
lem of social order can still be solved. Can the anonymity, mobility, 
impersonality, specialization, and sophistication of the city become 
the attributes of a stable society, or will the society fall apart? How 
can devotion to a common system of values and a common set of 
mores be maintained in a highly literate, scientifically trained, indi- 
vidualistically inclined, and sceptically oriented population? The 
answer is not clear. Probably it can and will be done. England, with 
its high degree of urbanism, is a stable nation as compared to many 
rural ones. But in any case it seems certain that a completely urban- 
ized world will be greatly different in its jsocial structure from any- 
thing we yet know today. One difference for example, is that a world 
so technologically advanced as to be completely urbanized cannot 

W.This was the case in England, 1931 (Table 1). 

^^is is apparently the case in Japan, the most advanced Oriental nation. See 
Icen^ "Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal, “The Dynamics of Population in Japan** in 
i^fHOgwhic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth (New York: Milbank Fund, 
1944), pp. 1-34. 
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exist as a collection of sovereign nations; it must either become 
one political world or destroy itself in Brobdingnagian conflict. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE CROWD AND THE PUBLIC 


T urning from the stable and organized groups to the Welalively 
unorganized, we come upon some curious manifestations of 
social life — crowds, publics, mobs, and masses, in all theis diverse 
forms. The unanticipated, irrational, and often undesired behavior of 
these groups lends them fascination as an object of study, not only 
for the social scientist but also for the layman interested in the 
strange aspects of the life around him. 

Although unorganized groups embrace many different types, most 
of them can be subsumed under two general categories representing 
opposite extremes, the crowd and the public. A consideration of the 
crowd and its variations will lead naturally into a discussion, later 
in the chapter, of the public 

Crowd 

It is extremely difficult to find human aggregates that are mere 
collections of physical bodies. Always people physically together are 
also to some extent socially together. Though they may congregate 
in the most casual way, on the street or in a railway station, the mere 
awareness of one another’s presence starts a lively though silent 
interchange of mutual impressions. Their clothes, faces, and move- 
ments reveal much about one another’s statuses. Their behavior 
makes allowance for the existence of the others, implying the uncon- 
scious sharing of certain sentiments and enforcement of common 
conventions. Even their apparent indifference to each other is a 
cultivated attitude, easily dispelled as soon as a change occurs in 
the situation. Let a bomb explode, a fist-fight develop, or an imm oral 
act occur, the erstwhile indifference evaporates and gives place 
quickly to overt focused interaction. The aggregation has changed 
fi^m a passive and nonfocused group to an active directional crowd. 
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It is not simply the amount of interaction but also its focus that 
makes a group. The people in the waiting room of a railway station 
liardly form a social unit at all, but a lynching mob is a definite unit. 
The difference is not simply that there is more interaction in the 
latter but that the interaction has direction; it is more clearly pointed 
toward a common end and is consequently more cumulative. The 
latter is a focused crowd, the main object of our present interest, 
while the former is a diffuse crowd or mere social aggregation. In 
describing the general characteristics of crowds we have in mind 
the focused crowd, although it actually occurs far less often than the 
mere aggregation. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CROWDS 

One criterion of the crowd is physical presence. It has been said 
that the size of a crowd is limited by the distance which the eye 
can see and the ear can hear. Without such physical presence there 
can be no crowd. Unlike a gang, a family, or a community, its 
existence ceases the moment it is dispersed. Since people can seldom 
remain physically present for any great length of time, this means 
that the crowd is a temporary and ephemeral social group. It is 
always a creature of the moment, with neither a past nor a future. 
Furthermore, its size is limited by the necessity of physical presence. 
When it gets beyond a hundred thousand it must be exceedingly 
close-packed to remain a crowd. The audience at an important foot- 
ball game represents about a maximum. The people watching a 
parade up Fifth Avenue, if spread the entire length of that street 
and numbering hundreds of thousands, hardly represent a crowd in 
the strict sense. Such a throng has some of the characteristics of a 
crowd but also some of the characteristics of a public. The size of 
the crowd is equally indefinite at its lower limit. The popular saying 
that three is a crowd puts the limit a little too low. Five or six is a 
better limit. But in any case the physical characteristics of the crowd 
— its size, closeness, and temporary nature — mean little unless its 
social characteristics are also present. 

The crowd is unorganized. It may have a leader but it has no 
division of labor, no system of statuses. The implications of this 
trait are far-reaching. It means, in the first place, that to an excep- 
tional degree the interaction is uncontrolled, therefore spontaneous, 
amoi^KHis, and un{»edictable. It means, in the second place, that 
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everybody has the same status in the group, that the crowd is made 
up of uniform units. Whatever the statuses of the individuals in the 
larger social system, as members of a crowd they are alike because 
the crowd has no organization which can utilize the individual dif- 
fcirences. This situation at once provides them with anonymity, for 
their social identity does not carry over into the crowd. It also 
robs the interaction of whatever unique qualities the individuals, 
as separate socialized personalities, may possess and givps to the 
interaction its notoriously crude and unrefined character— |-the ends 
and sentiments utilized being those of the lowest common denomina- 
tor. Ip other words, the interaction takes place in terms oi\ general- 
ized emotions and sentiments that everybody possesses who happens 
to be in the group, no matter what his status; it therefore \appeals 
to society-wide or stratum-wide norms rather than to those' norms 
associated with particular positions, and has none of the qualification 
or hesitation which ordinarily attends the application of norms in 
organized social life. This explains why the crowd can be so fanatical, 
why it can pursue an end without any restraint or regard for con- 
sequences. Its participants have lost those parts of themselves which 
distinguish them as separate personalities, and have retained only 
that part which resembles all the other participants no matter how 
high or how low. For this reason, too, the crowd is uninhibited. Its 
participants not being identified as distinct persons, their ordinary 
statuses and roles being set aside in this temporary and unconnected 
situation, their sense of security and power being augmented by 
the immediate presence of others doing the same thing, they yield 
easily to impulses that otherwise would be restrained. 

As a result the crowd when aroused tends to focus its attention 
upon one thing, an idee fixe. This gives expression to impulses that 
would not only otherwise be restrained but would in many cases be 
repressed from consciousness; hence the capacity of the group to 
give expression to unconscious motives. This effect is further en- 
hanced by the well-known cumulative and circular character of 
crowd interstimulation. Because the participants in a crowd are all 
on one level, because their attention is focused on one thing, because 
their inhibited impulses find ready release in spontanous action, the 
crowd is highly suggestible. The participants react to one another’s 
gestures, postures, and cries in an almost automatic animal-like way, 
with a swiftness that precludes thoughtful interpretation or rational 
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foresight. Much of the reaction is in fact of an imitative type, each 
individual doing exactly what the others are doing. The effect of so 
many persons stimulating the actor in the same way and at such 
close range is to heighten his response. His heightened response in 
turn gives greater stimulation to the others, and their greater re- 
sponse stimulates the actor still more. This cumulative character of 
cro\vd interstimulation tends to make the behavior of the crowd 
ascend to a climax. The climax is passed only when physical exhaus- 
tion is reached or the common end is accomplished. The individual 
is for the moment “lost in the spirit of the crowd” and works himself 
up “to a high pitch.” The members of the crowd as a whole are 
“beside themselves” and “don’t know what they are doing.” It fol- 
lows that certain types of behavior such as fads, crazes, manias, riots, 
panics, and stampedes — are more characteristic of crowds than of 
other groups. The initial close aggregation of individuals may be 
oppressive. The close presence of others may cause shortness of 
breath, discomfort, tension, and depression until the crowd as a 
whole gets into action. Then there is a quickened heart beat, thrill, 
exhilaration, and expansion until the excitement reaches a peak. 
Sometimes the source of suggestion comes from some particular 
individual or nucleus of individuals who may be located near the 
center of attention or who are themselves the focus of attention. 
Once the dominance of a center is established, its reactions are com- 
municated rapidly to the periphery. The power of suggestion in many 
cases is tantamoimt to hypnosis. Individuals are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the display of excitement in others; they tend to respond 
to such exhibitions with excitement in themselves. Once the crowd 
gets going, however, it is not every suggestion that takes hold. Sug- 
gestions contrary to the dominant focus of attention and activity are 
ignored, while those fitting it are accepted. 

To stop the formation of an acting crowd or mob or to disperse 
it after it has formed, it is often necessary to shift its attention. This 
can be done in sotne cases by calling to mind the identity of each 
person, reminding him of his everyday status and of the ordinary 
inhibitions by which his behavior is governed, etc. It can sometimes 
be accomplished by removing the object of attention, as when a 
Negro is spirited away from the jail in uduch the lynchii^ mob 
hoped to find him. Again it can be done by strong measures tiiat 
replace the original crowd emotion by a more powerful and dis- 
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couraging one, as when a prison riot is broken up by gunfire from 
the guards. Occasionally it is possible to divide &e opinion of the 
group and start them arguing instead of acting. There is the famous 
story, for example, of the college professor who was summoned 
before the board of trustees and accused of disbelief in God. He 
saved himself by asking them first to define God. Crowds, however, 
are seldom so sedate as a board of trustees, so that it is not easy to 
put them in an argmnentative frame of mind. 

'^E SOURCE OF THE CROWD 

The individuals who constitute any particular crowd! if it is 
purely a crowd, are together by accident. This does not niean that 
there are no causes which explain their coming together bi\t rather 
that the causes do not flow from the group itself. Having no 'organi- 
zation and being ephemeral, the crowd does not select its participants. 
The casual nonfocused aggregation is a constant feature of social 
life, especially in complex urbanized societies where secondary con- 
tacts are the order of the day. Necessarily, the members of these 
aggregations are drawn from all walks of life and are present in the 
situation only because, in pursuing their private ends, they have 
to make use of common conveniences (such as trains, subways, 
stadia, parks, restamrants, etc.). Most such aggregations never eventu- 
ate in any sort of acting crowd, but a crowd may grow out of them 
if the proper circiunstances arise. 

A focused crowd is formed, either out of an aggregation or a 
dispersed population, when some stimulus comes along that r^eases 
an existing tension. This stimulus may be nothing more an 
Individual doing something that others find they would like to do, 
such as dancing. Usually, however, it involves a more violent stimu- 
lus and a greater tension. A fire alarm, for example, may cause sul^ 
panic to the occupants of a building that a stampede wiU result. The 
sight of an immoral or criminal act may arouse an aggregation to a 
high piti^ of anger and punitive action. Societal mores and criminal 
laws could not exist unless they had emotional backing in the senti- 
ments of ihe public. The open violation of these sentiments sets up a 
tension Ifor which mob action furnishes a satisfying release. Crowds 
also give release to tensions created by social conditions considered 
unjust, so much so that some authors have considered the primaiy 
source of crowds to be social unrest. 
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types of cRom^ 

The crowd is commonly said to arise in the interstices of social 
organization. Not being organized itself, it has no elaborate articula- 
tion with the rest of the social system. Having no permanence it can 
have no culture or tradition of its own. And possessing a certain 
spontaneity and unpredictability it has practically no measure of self 
control. The social norms seem often designed to prevent the forma- 
tion of crowds or at least to keep them on the level of nonfocused 
aggregations. Thus the police take precautions against riots, marine 
officials precautions against mutiny, fire departments precautions 
against stampedes, and banks precautions against panics. It is indeed 
a case of an ounce of prevention being worth a pound of cure, for 
once a crowd goes into action it is a potent engine of destruction, 
hard to stop and hard to guide. There is in most thought on the sub- 
ject an undercurrent of disapproval of crowds, the assumption being 
that they are destructive rather than constructive and that they make 
beasts out of otherwise normal men. Because of the mechanism of 
circular response the crowd’s focus of attention narrows to only one 
end, pursued with ascending intensity and heedless violence; and we 
have seen already that the normative order requires a certain balance 
of ends. The primarily emotional rather than intellectual character 
of the crowd, connected with its lack of organization and internal 
control, renders it incapable of any complex accomplishment. It can 
destroy more easily than it can build. And since it often gives ex- 
pression to inhibited impulses, it tends to ignore or offend the re- 
straining mores. In short, there seems plenty of evidence that the 
crowd is often an unanticipated and undesired social phenomenon, 
an anarchical element in an ordered society. 

But it would be amazing if such a potent force were not socially 
utilized in some way. In fact it requires but little reflection to realize 
that the crowd situation is constantly being planned for and utilized 
by every type of social system. In the last chapter, for example, it 
was pointed out that there is usually a central community area 
wherein community-wide gatherings take place. These gatherings are 
often of a crowd-like character. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
the circular response and augmented excitement of the crowd is a 
highly effective device for instilling or re-emphasizing the trans- 
cendental ends, the group values, the sacred norms, and the tradi- 
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tional ideas by which the community lives. These ends, values, norms, 
and ideas cannot be maintained in the minds of the societal members 
simply in matter-of-fact ways, because they are not matters-of-fact 
but something added to and transcending factual (sensory) reality. 
Religion has always included the crowd situation among its most 
important devices for maintaining its hold upon the people. In some 
religions, especially those of primitive societies and the more mus- 
cular Christian sects, this is clearer than in others, but all of them 
make use of the device. The vociferous revivals and camra meetings 
of the rustic Baptists, Holy Rollers, Pentecostals, etc. are but ex- 
treme examples of crowd behavior characterizing the iprmative 
period of nearly every religious sect from the early Christians of 
Rome to the Jewish Chassids of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. But even the most staid and established church makes some 
use of crowd interstimulation and makes elaborate provision for it. 
Similarly, political parties thrive on crowd-like conventions; govern- 
ments rely upon public displays and enthusiastic assemblages; and 
colleges whip up college spirit with pep rallies, shirt-tail parades, and 
goal-post demolition squads. The excited, yelling, sometimes hys- 
terical throng is a perennial asset of large organized groups from the 
community to the nation. 

Lest it seem that two irreconcilable views of the crowd are here 
depicted, let us reflect that social attitudes are always relative. The 
active crowd in the wrong situation is regarded as a menace because 
of its tremendous force whereas in the right situation, because of this 
selfsame force, it is regarded as a great asset. Yet there is one quali- 
fication that must be made. The nature of the crowd is seriously 
altered when it is made a part of social organization. On the one 
hand its spontaneity and unpredictability, its anonymity, transiency, 
and destructiveness are sharply curtailed. The religious congregation, 
for example, is a group that has met before, which reassembles “to 
r^eat an experience that gave pleasurable, inspired feelings at pre- 
vious times.” ^ Its activity is guided by a body of memories and 
behavior patterns and is manipulated by the church officials. Often 
the exhibition of too much spirit is regarded as bad taste; the con- 
gregation is restrained by traditional decorum and is reduced to a 
pwsive audience. On the other hand, the skill with which the con- 

E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, Introduction to Sociology (New York: McOraw- 
Pr 1933), p. 485. 
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gregation is manipulated may be such as to enhance the hysterical 
features of the crowd far beyond what could likely happen spon- 
taneously. The minister may be a masterful leader, capable of 
evoking the highest emotionalism. His sermon may be interspersed 
with singing, injecting a rhythmic element into the circular response 
and giving the devotees a chance to participate actively in the 
meeting. Individual confessions of sin may further extend the 
mutual participation. The members of the congregation may have 
been so selected as to draw those with emotionally charged attitudes. 
In any case they have come with an attitude of expectancy of the 
exhilaration to come, with past habituation in this type of emotional 
self-abandonment. As the inflammatory oratory of the minister works 
up to a climax, as the music increases in tempo and volume, as the 
confessions grow more intimate and fervid, as the heat of the room 
increases and the panting becomes more audible, certain individuals 
inevitably break under the strain and give way to wild cries and 
physical contortions. These in turn stimulate the others to like be- 
havior. Soon there are sobs, groans, shrieks, hysterical laughs, shouts 
of ecstasy, jerks, uncontrolled shakes, barks, wallowings, and what 
not. Visions and hallucinations may appear to the worshipers. They 
may flail and roll about. An intensity of crowd hysteria has been 
reached which would seldom if ever occur without a high degree of 
deliberate planning and manipulation of the conditions. Such frenzied 
worship may defeat the very purpose of congregational association, 
because the pleasure of flie orgy may eclipse all other values, in- 
cluding those for which the gathering was called. But the opposite 
tendency, to make of the congregation merely a passive audience, 
probably also defeats this purpose. 

It seems clear in view of these considerations that the first line 
of distinction in classifying types of crowds is that between crowds 
which are definitely provided for in the social organization and those 
which ^rise spontaneously and unpredictably. This is a distinction 
cutting across the others, for nearly every kind of concrete crowd 
may have both a planned and an unplanned form. The interacting 
situations in which people come together are infinite in their variety. 
Most of these involve persons with fairly well defined statuses with 
reference to one another. As such, they are not crowds. Some of them 
may accidentally become crowds while others engender a crowd spirit 
by design. 
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A second broad distinction is that between crowds determined 
by common or group ends and those determined by private ends. 
In the latter the private ends must be such as to bring the individuals 
together. They may be ends that are not even similar but whici 
happen to bring numbers of individuals into the same restricted areas 
' — as on a crowded street. Usually, however, the ends (at least on ai 
immediate level), though disparate and perhaps opposed, are alike 
For instance, the people who gather to see a fire are all motivated 
by curiosity: Everybody’s end is alike. But the crowd as sj unit is it 
no way embraced in or conducive to this end. Any particuar persor 
would be watching the fire even if nobody else were. In fact he coulc 
watch it better if he did not have to look over others’ shoulders. The 
crowd is merely a by-product of the pursuit of similar but private 
ends. Doubtless the curiosity of each person is enhanceer by the 
presence of others who are also curious, and there may be some 
thrill in simply being in a crowd. But the goal of each does not re^ 
quire or refer to the rest. There is a common external focus but ne 
common end. How ends can be alike but separate is shown micK 
clearly in crowds that are positive hindrances — ^when, for example 
the members are seeking all at the same time and to the incoB' 
venience of one another to buy tickets, to take advantage of excep 
tional bargains, or to board a train at the rush hour. Such a com' 
petitive crowd may manifest mutual ill will or mutual tolerance. 1 
can in any case do little as a crowd except mill around. If it break 
out in united protest against some inconvenience which it suffers, i 
becomes something radically different — a common-end crowd. If i 
settles down to carry out some purpose by organizing itself am 
dividing its labor — in case, say, it decides to put out the fire it hai 
been watching or to save the victims of some accident — ^it at onc< 
becomes an ordered group and ceases to be merely a crowd.* 

With these distinctions in mind we can give, in outline form, 
some of the major types of crowds, as follows: 

I. Crowds articulated with the social structure 

A. Formal audiences: theatre audiences, sports audiences, re* 
ligious congregations. These have central focus and like ends but 
are passive in character. 

’ SCf. R. M. Maciver, Society (New York: Rinehart, 1937), pp. 188-189. 
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B. Planned expressive groups: dancing crowds, party crowds, 
religious orgies. These have little focus but pursue a similar end 
which is the activity itself and the pleasure it gives. They serve 
the function of giving escape and release from the tension of 
routine activity. The presence of others through group inter- 
stimulation is a definite aid in the fulfillment of this function. 

11. Casual crowds 

A. Inconvenient aggregations: collections of people trying to 
share common facilities, such as a queue at a ticket window, a 
group trying to board a public bus, or a number of people 
caught in a traffic jam. In these crowds the presence of others is 
a handicap in reaching a competitive goal, and the interstimu- 
lation may take the form of mutual antagonism. 

B. Panic crowds: persons fleeing from a building on fire, from a 
flood, from a battle, or from any other catastrophe. In these the 
interstimulation within the group is apt to heighten the sense of 
panic, to increase the irrational character of the response, and 
to be a positive handicap (indeed sometimes a tragic handicap) 
to escape from the common danger. 

C. Spectator crowds: groups drawn together to witness a fire 
or other spectacular event. These resemble the audiences men- 
tioned above, except that the occasion is unplanned and the 
activity largely uncontrolled. The focus is an accidental occur- 
rence; group interstimulation plays a relatively small role except 
in drawing people’s attention to the occurrence. 

III. Lawless crowds 

A. Acting mobs: lynching parties, looting gangs, rebellious 
crowds. The aim of the group is to achieve some purpose by 
physical force contrary to the ordinary rules of law and order. 
The presence of large numbers gives a sense of anonymity, 
heightens the emotions, and leads to actions that the individuals 
alone would hardly perform. There is usually the feeling that an 
injustice is being righted and that basic rights are being vindi- 
cated in the face of slowness, inefficiency, or inequity of the 
established legal system. 

B. Immpral crowds: orgiastic assemblages, drunken brawls, 
riotous and destructive celebration. This type resembles the ex- 
pressive groups mentioned above, but the release from tension 
goes so far as to violate the mores. Group interstimulation 
heightens the sense of release; anonymity provides a feeling of 
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protection from possible punishment; the frustrations of ordinary 
life, especially sex frustrations, provide the motivation for seek- 
ing complete relief. The action of the crowd tends to end when 
a state of satiety is reached. 

Such a classification as this is not complete or definitive. Other 
modes of classification would do just as well.* Furthermore, any 
actual crowd may represent more than one type. Lynching mobs, 
for example, sometimes have a definitely orgiastic character that sug- 
gests the immoral crowd as well as the mob. An attempt to classify 
crowds does show, however, the numerous ways in which ohe basic 
attributes of the crowd — close physical contact, mutual stimulation, 
temporary duration, unorganized interaction, and anonymit)^ — ^mani- 
fest themselves in human society. 

r- 

The Public 

Unlike the crowd, the public is a dispersed group. Except in the 
case of small isolated communities, it never meets together. Its inter- 
action must take place through indirect media — 'through long chains 
of private conversations, through rumor, gossip, news, via' press, 
radio, newsreel, and television. Such indirect media enable the pub- 
lic to have a far larger membership than any crowd could have. In 
fact, one can imagine a great world public comparable in breadth 
of information and strength of cohesion to the public of a single 
nation today. Yet as a result of its size and dispersion the public 
cannot exhibit the milling process, the sharp focus, the emotional 
intensity, and the impulsive unanimity of the crowd. It is hardly 
an acting group at all but more of a feeling and thinking group — 
hence the linkage of “public” with “opinion.” Any action by the 
public is done through representatives or tiirougih separate individual 
acts such as voting. 

It follows that the individual as a member of the public is more 
aware of himself and his own interests, and less aware of the group, 
than he is as a member of a crowd. He is not carried away by the 
stimulating physical presence of others. “Instead of acting in re- 
sponse to the suggestions and excited stimulation of tho^ wM whom 

*E.g. Herbert Bliuner, “Elementary Collective Groupings,” in Robert E. Part 
(ed.). An Outline of the Principles of Sociology (New York; Barnes & Noble, 1939), 
pp. 233-241. 
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he is io. rapport, he acts in response to the object that has gained his 
attention and on the basis of the impulses that are aroused by it.” ^ 
He is concerned with making decisions about current issues in the 
light of his own predilections and desires. The behavior of the public, 
then, is simply ^e summation of all the private decisions made and 
acted upon by the constituent individuals. 

This raises the question of hpw the public achieves unity. If its 
members make their own decisions about every issue, how can any 
unison emerge? The fact is that decisions must be made on some 
basis. Even when individuals are thinking “for themselves” — that is, 
without any direct stimulation from anyone else — they are doing so 
in terms of mores, sentiments, and formulae that are part of the 
culture and in terms of information that is transmitted to them 
through others. Consequently there can be no public without to 
some degree a common culture, and none without common chan- 
nels of indirect communication. The two great methods by which 
public support can be obtained for any line of action are: first, 
the appeal to the existing sentiments and traditions; second, the giv- 
ing of false or true information. It is sometimes said that the public 
as contrasted with the crowd is a rational group, but this is nonsense. 
The process of making decisions does involve fitting the traditional 
formula to the current situation as known, but the formula itself is 
not necessarily the result of logical thought processes nor is the 
information necessarily accurate. It is precisely by being nonlogical 
— that is, by accepting feelings and attitudes ready-made and by 
selecting information according to desire rather than according to 
accuracy — ^that people with different interests come to hold similar 
views and the public becomes something more than a mere statistical 
concept. 

THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC OPINION 

The mass effect of a similar decision by thousands or millions of 
people, all acting privately, can be enormous. A shift in public taste 
may ruin one industry and enrich another. A strong public reaction 
may start a war or produce a revolution. Every government must 
foster a favorable public opinion or run the risk of being overthrown. 

There is always an unpredictable element in public opinion. Poll- 
ing experts may accurately predict, the day before the election, how 
^ Blumer, op, cit„ p. 243. 
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people will cast their ballots, but this is too late for anyone to utilize 
the prediction. A forecast made long before the election showing 
how people would vote if the election were to occur the next day, 
is valuable, not because it predicts the ultimate outcome of the real 
election but because it gauges what must be done by one side or the 
other to influence the real election. The very fact that there is an 
issue before the public indicates uncertainty. An issue that is settled 
is no longer an issue. It is only with respect to “live” issues — ques- 
tions on which there is an active division of opinion — tha|t public 
attention focuses. In such cases the outcome hangs in the balance. 
If a poll discloses the trend of public thinking or if a prediction is 
made as to the ultimate solution, this becomes merely another item 
of information in the controversy surrounding the issue. It\ would 
be possible, of course, to make an accurate prediction of wnat the 
outcome would be if this prediction were not made (or not given 
any publicity), but once the prediction has been made and publicized 
it will itself influence the ultimate result, often contrary to the out- 
come otherwise accurately foreseen. Seldom, however, are predic- 
tions decisively important in settling public issues. In fact predictions 
are constantly being made, not as scientific statements W njierely 
as propaganda devices to try to influence the final result. 

From the fact that public opinion and public action revolve 
primarily around issues, we see that the trend of public behavior is 
not automatically given in the existing social organization. At most 
the existing framework merely dictates the terms of the issue and 
reduces the number of possible solutions. In the United States the 
question is which party will elect the next president. Whetha we 
shall have a president or a king is not an issue because that was 
settled long ago in the Constitution. Again, whether we shall 
an election or a military coup is not an issue, for that too has 
settled. It is clear that the existing social system takes care, 
fimdamentals. The issues are mostly on the surface, although a h^eod 
in the solution of issues as they arise can and does gradually 
ence the character of the social organization. When an issue is solved 
and the solution becomes part of the social orgamzation, it i8 no 
longer in the forefront of the public consciousness. At that point 
public attention has moved on to something else.' 

®C/. A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Ptace (Caiilhiidge: 
Harvard University Press, 1923), pp. 87-94. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 

Public opinion is a collective product. As such it is not a unani- 
mous opinion, nor is it exactly the opinion of a majority or even of 
any single person. It is more nearly a composite opinion, a sort of 
synthetic average, formed out of all the different opinions actually 
held by the public. Being a collective product it “does represent the 
entire public as it is being mobilized to act on the issue, . . . Public 
opinion is always moving toward a decision even though it never is 
unanimous.” * 

Necessarily public issues tend to be phrased in dichotomous 
terms — e.g. war or peace, protection or free trade, prohibition or 
saloons, freedom or slavery. This does not mean that each problem 
has only two facets but simply that public action can best be mo- 
bilized, a common denominator most easily struck, when there are 
only two sides. The most common formula is the “for or against” 
statement. People can be lined up according to whether they are 
for or against birth control, for or against price control, for or against 
immigration, etc. Often the individual is not on either side in a com- 
pletely imqualified sense, but the heat of public debate and the 
necessity of mass action reduce the problem to its lowest common 
denominator, the simple dichotomy. Each pressure group tries to 
phrase the issue in a way that will marshal sentiment on its side. If 
one is “for divorce” then one must be “for the destruction of the 
home”; if one is “against religious education in the public schools,” 
oat must be “for atheism and moral decay.” The ffnal solution of the 
issue is often one that practically nobody actually desires but which 
i^esvmts ffie ultimate outcome in the struggle of conflicting pressure 
gi^ps — a struggle in which the weapons of distortion, intimidation, 
c^ilQfShip, misinformation, and irrelevancy play important parts. 
On^ when a whole system of issues and solutions are observed does 
a j^nblance of order and consistency appear in public behavior. 
Iw solution of a particular issue often seems utterly chaotic and 
unr^esentative. 

Not every member of the public is equally interested in a given 
issue, tliose who have a real or fancied interest in the matter and 
ate nji^^aaedi for action take the greatest interest; and these endeavor 
to die ^pport of the less interested groups. This puts the less 
* Bliiuien op‘ W- 241-248. 
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interested groups in the position of arbiter; it is their reaction that 
usually determines which extreme will get most in the final outcome.' 
Yet, precisely because it did not play the main role in formulating 
the question and marshalling the arguments, the so-called passive 
public, in spite of its position as arbiter, is somewhat at the mercy 
of pressure groups. It has to decide on the alternatives presented to 
it, using such information and reasoning as come along, and hence 
often has to take one or the other of two evils. It does not usually 
set up the alternatives itself. 

The tricks by which people are led to favor one alternative as 
against another are almost limitless. There is no point in aescribing 
them here.® Suffice it to say that they all involve either the control 
of fact or the control of interpretation. In reaching a conclusion 
about an issue, a person must have on the one hand what he thinks 
is an accurate account of the current state of affairs and its probable 
consequences and, on the other hand, a set of values by which he 
judges the consequences. If publicists can falsify the facts for him, 
lead him to make a wrong prediction, emphasize certain of his values 
as against others, or lead him to connect the facts with pajTicular 
values that he would not otherwise consider relevant to the situation, 
they can influence his opinion. The use of all the tricks falling in 
these categories is what we call propaganda. In other words, propa* 
ganda is the use of reasoning or facts in which one does not believe, 
to persuade another person to favor a particular kind of action that 
he would not otherwise favor. If the publicist himself believes the 
reasoning or the facts, the process is not propaganda but education 
or indoctrination. 

The most prevalent forms of propaganda in our society are those 
associated with politics and with commerce. The former is of great 
significance because it is linked with the exercise of power. Hie latter 
is of equal significance because it is linked with pecuniary advan- 
tage. In both cases the incentive is very great for the group in ques- 
tion, whether a pressure group, a government, a business firm, a 
church, or a labor union, to use all tiie tricks at its command. A part 
of the institutional machinery has the function of controlling the un- 

f Blumer, op. cit., pp. 248-249. 

8 Sec Clyde R. Miller, The Process cf Persuasion (New York; Crown, 1946); 
Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion (New York: Haipcr, 1946); and Leonard W. 
jE>oob, Propaganda (New York: Holt, 1935). 
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inhibited use of propaganda, but in the nature of the case it can never 
be completely successful. 

Censorship is merely negative propaganda. Through its use one 
seeks to control public opinion by forbidding access to certain argu- 
ments or facts. 

growing importance of the public 

IN MODERN SOCIETY 

With the development of modern technology the public, in the 
sense used here, has assumed increasing importance. It has grown 
to massive numbers, embracing on some issues hundreds of millions 
of people. It has spread out in space, sometimes girdling the globe. 
The existence of such widespread public opinion on many issues 
means that news is circulating, that minds are meeting at least to the 
extent of debating an issue. The huge impersonal state, the great city, 
the huge corporation, the great ecclesiastical hierarchy, the mass- 
production plant — all would be impossible without the presence 
of a wide public. These agencies must reach and get favorable action 
from millions of people. Only by appealing to them through chan- 
nels of mass communication, by public education, public debate, 
public propaganda, and mass advertising, can any semblance of 
unity and efficiency be achieved. Modem society rests preeminently 
on public opinion and public behavior. It is in fact a congeries of 
different publics, the size and character of each varying with the 
issue, with the means of communication, and with the degree of 
interest and education. Public opinion in all its various manifesta- 
tions is the intellectual arena of modem society, helping greatly to 
give this society its dynamic quality. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CASTE, CLASS, AND STRATIFICATION 


W HEN we think of castes and classes, and of sociU stratihca 
tion in general, we have in mind groups who occupy differet 
positions in the social order and enjoy different amounts of prestige 
^ It should be noted, however, that not all differences of position com 
under the heading of stratification. For instance, no one regards a 
husbands as forming a social class, or all adolescents or grandparent! 
but one does regard all farm tenants as forming one. 

The difference between stratified positions and unstratified one 
seems to hinge on a difference with respect to the family. Those posi 
tions that may be combined in the same legitimate family — ^viz 
! positions based on sex, age, and kinship — do not form pajrt of th 
system of stratificationroiTffie'otHef hand those positions that at 
socially prohibited from being combined in the same legal family- 
viz., different caste or class positions— constitute what we call strati 
fication. 

With reference to the class hierarchy the family is a unit: it 
members occupy the same rank. This is because one of the family’ 
main functions is the ascription of status. It could not very wel 
perform this function if it did not, as a family, occupy a single posi 
tion in the scale. Children are said to “acquire thdr parents* status,' 
with the implication that the two parents have a common status ti 
transmit and that the child gets this status automatically as a znembe 
of the family. In the same way husband and wife are treated as socia 
equals. In short, between members of the same family class ss- 
tagonisms are felt to be inappropriate. This is why all wives do nol 
constitute a social class opposed to all husbands. We know t hat then 
are wives in every social stratum, and that a wife is genmaSy much 
l^ser to her husband in loyalty and intere^ than she is to other 
( women, and certainly closer to her social class than to ^ teninioe 
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BX as a whole. It becomes obvious, then, that if different statuses 
nay be combined in the same family and must be so combined in ^ 
jrder to operate properly, they cannot form the basis of stratification. 

Between persons of unequal status in the class hierarchy there is 
nvariably a formal or informal ban against marriage and hence ; 
igainst the formation of legitimate family bonds. The marriage of a 
Dariah and a Brahmin in India, of a Negro and a white in the United 
States, of an hacendado and a peon in Mexico, is strongly tabooed. ‘ 
3ut marriage within one’s own stratum is encouraged. This means 
liat members of the same class are drawn together by actual and 
^tential family ties; whereas members of different strata are re- 
elled by the nonexistence and impossibility of such ties. Conse- 
atly the system of stratified statuses often engenders stratum 
olidarity, whereas the ether kind of statuses usually does not en- 
ender solidarity among those holding the same status.^ An open 
[inflict between social classes may develop much more easily than 
open conflict between different age groups or different sexes. The 
■‘battle of the sexes” is something of a figurative expression, whereas 
class war is sometimes a reality. / 

This is not to say that nonstratified statuses lack an invidious 
Element. On the contrary we attach a differential evaluation to male 
ad female, to old and young, to married and divorced. But the 
of these statuses is not part of a graded series; and the 
ersons occupying them, as we have just seen, are usually more 
[jlosely identified (e.g., in the family) with others in different statuses 
with those in the same status. Furthermore, the individual him- 
elf cannot easily alter his nonstratified status by his own efforts. | 
Class and caste positions, on the other hand, contain a stronger 
avi^i^s element. The gradations are numerous and are arranged 
a hierarchy. The relations between different grades are made im- 
>nal by the exclusion of family bonds, whereas relations within 
3ne’s own ^ade are made more solidaristic by the presence of family I 
3nnections. Finally, there is always the possibility of changing, of 
aprovhig or worsening, one’s class position. It may be impossible ’ 
alter ^e€la$s position very drastically, yet some change is always 
3atib!e. Negroes in the United States can only rarely pass into the 
vhite casite, but they can greatly raise or lower their position within 
*ae Negro caste. For all of these reasons the preoccupation with 
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prestige, emulation, and rank is greats in oonoection with one's 
stratified than in connection with one’s nonstratSed statuses^ 

The distinction between stratified and nonstfatified states, as 
just given, serves two purposes. First, it separates flic topic of strati- 
fication from the more general topic of status and role (alreatfy dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV). Second, it suggests the crucial role of the 
family in understanding stratification. This second feature* will 
come increasingly clear. For the moment, however, we, udsli to ex- 
plain as fully as possible the causes of stratification in biiman society, 


The Explanation of Stratification^ 

Looking at the cultures of the world one finds diat no socie^ is 
“classless,” that is, unstratified. There are some primitive conununi- 
ties so small that no class strata appear, the social organization rest-i 
ing almost entirely on age, sex, and kinship; but even here chieftain- 
ship, individual prowess, and clan or family property introduce an 
incipient stratification. As soon as greats size and complexity art 
attained, stratification unmistakably appears. 

At the same time, although the principle of stratificad^ ht uni 
versal, its concrete manifestation varies remarkably from one aociel| 
to another. Consequently, the explanatory task requires two ^Sereol 
lines of analysis — one to understand the universal features strati' 

I fication, the other to understand the variable features. tie 

two lines of inquiry are indispensable, but in what follo«n« because; 
of space limitations, the emphasis will be on the univeXsals. 

FUNCTIONAL NECESSITY OF STRATIFtCAtim 

^Men have always dreamed of a world M whifti distiitiditiOns o 
rank did not occur. Yet this dream has baO> ffice icetity 

Any society must distribute its individuals fn dw of it 

social structure and induce them to perform die dtdies Olf pod 
tions. It must therefore solve the problem nl tw 

levels: to instill in the proper individuals the desirt Ip CMtdfiAf'Oertaii 
positions and, once in these positions, tihe desire' tO ^ 

duties attached to them. 


t This general theory of stratification is t$kep 
Wilbert E» Moore, **Some Principles of Sttj 
Review, Vol. 10 (April 1945), pp. 242-2^, 


fiogicai ^ 
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If the duties associated with the various positions were all equally 
p]eas|nt to the human organism, all equally important to social 
survival, and all equally dependent on the same ability or talent, it 
wo^ld make no difference who got into which positions, and the 
problem of social placement would be greatly reduced. But actually 
it does make a great deal of difference who gets into which positions, 
not only because some positions are inherently more agreeable than 
others but also because some require special talents or training and 
[some have more importance than others. Also, it is essential that the 
duties of the positions be performed with the diligence that their 
{importance requires. Inevitably, then, a society must have some 
kind of rewards that it can use as inducements and some way of ' 
distributing these rewards differently according to positions. The 
rewards and their distribution, as attached to social positions, thus 
become a part of die social order; they are the stratification. \ 

One may ask what kind of rewards a society has at its disposal 
in distributing its personnel and securing essential services. It has, 
Ihst of aI4 the things that contribute to sustenance and comfort — 

S oxqk incentives. It has, second, the ^hings that contribute 
f diversion — the esthetic incentives. And it has, finally, 

p that contribute toT'self respect and ego expansion — ^the 
ihcentives. In any social system all three kinds of rewards, 

^ Odiers, must be dispensed imequally as between different * 


li I'tlh h ufisis^the rewards are “built into” the position. They consist 
ASSOcdated with the position, plus what may be called 
or perquisites. Often the rights and sometimes ' 
are functionally related to the duties of the 
may be a host of subsidiary rights and 
am'&messential to the function of the position and 
We &Wdtect'*and symbolic connection with its duties, but 

be dt considerable importance in inducing people to 
Wc Ehd fulfill the essential duties. 

perquisites of different position# ip a society 
“** fihoi the society must be stratified, because that is 

IMiriictttioa means, (social inequality is thus an un- 
devjce by which societies insure that the most 
conscientiously filled by the most qualified 
society, no matter how simple or complex, 



m] 

'ersoal. 
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must differentiate persons in terms of both prestige and esteem anc 
must therefore possess a certain amount of institutionalized in. 
equality. | 

It does not follow that the amount or type of inequality need h 
f the same in all societies. We are simply trying to explain the uni 
versal fact of stratification, regardless of its particular form. Th( 
varying kinds of stratification are a function of other factors in addi 
tion to the broad functional necessity under discussion. 


The Two Determinants of Positional Rank 

Granting the general function that inequality subserv^, one cat 
specify the two factors that determine the relative rank (M differen 
positions. In general those positions convey the best rewm'd aiK 
hence have the highest rank which (a^ have the greatest important 
for the society and (b) require the greatest training or talent. Th( 
first factor concerns the relative functional contribution of the posi 
tion as compared to others; the second concerns the relative scarcit] 
of personnel for filling the position. 

DIFFERENTIAL FUNCTIONAL IMPORTANCE 

Actually a society does not need to reward positions in propot- 
tion to their functional importance. It merely needs to give sufficienl 
rewardfto insure that they will fee filled competently. In other words, 
it must see that less essential positions do not compete successfullj 
with more essential ones. If a position is easily fflled, it need iK)t be 
heavily rewarded even though important. On the other hand, if it ii 
important but hard to fill, the reward must be high enou^ to gd 
it ^ed anyway. If it is unimportant and hd|li to fill, it will pos^bly 
be dropped altogether. F uncti onal importance is therefore a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient cause loT^hTj^ rank being assigne d to 3 
position. 

DIFFER^ffriAL SCARCITY OF PERSONNEL 

Practically all positions, no matter how acquired, ^^dite some 
skill or capacity for performance. This is implicit in the Wy notioo 
of position, which inq>lies that the incumbrat must by virtue of 
incumbency accomplbh certain things. 
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There are ultimately only two ways in which a person’s qualifica- 
tions come about: throu^ inherent capacity or through training.! 
Obviously, in concrete activities both are always necessary; some 
capacity is necessary if training is to be effective, and some training 
Is required if capacity is to express itself. But from a practical stand- 
point the scarcity may lie primarily in one or the other, as well as in 
both. Some positions require innate talents of such high degree that 
persons who fill them are bound to be rare. In many cases, how- 
ever, talent is fairly abundant in the population but the training 
process is so long, costly, and elaborate that relatively few can 
jualify. Modem medicine, for example, is within the mental capacity j 
)f most individuals, but a medical education is so burdensome and ’ 
jxpensive that virtually none would undertake it if the position of 
he M.D. did not carry a reward commensurate with the sacrifice. 

If the talents required for a position are abundant and the train- 
ng easy, the method of acquiring the position may have little to do 
yith its duties. There may in fact be a virtually accidental relation- 
hip. But if the skills required are scarce by reason of the rarity of 
alent or the costliness of training, the position, if functionally im- 
»ortant, must have an attractive power that will draw the necessary 
ikiUs in competition with other positions. This means, in effect, that 
he position must be high in the social scale — must command great 
)restige, higjh salary, ample leisure, and the like. / 


An Apparent Criticism 

One may object to the foregoing explanation of stratification on 
he ground that it fits a competitive order but does not fit a non- i 
^mpetitive one; For mitance, in a caste system it seems that people 
b not get fiieir positions because of talent or training but rather ^ 
>ecause erf birth. This criticism raises a crucial problem and forces 
m addifiem to the theory. It does not, however, upset the theory. 

In tlb first place it should be apparent that our analysis concerns 
he system of positions, not the individuals occupying those positions, 
tt is one thing to ask w^hy different positions carry different degrees 
5f prestige, and quite another to ask how certain individuals get into 
hose positions. Most of the literature on stratification has tried to 
answer the second question (particularly with regard to the ease or 
difficulty of mobility between strata) without tackling the first. The 
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first question, however, is logically prior and, in the case of any 
particular individual or group, factually prior. 

In the second place, the functional necessities responsible fot 
stratification do not operate to the exclusion of all ofiier functions. 
TiSiere are certain additional functions, equally necessary, whkh have 
the effect of limiting and guiding stratification. For example, the 
necessity of having a social organization — the family — for the re- 
production and socialization ot children requires that stadificatioo 
be somehow accommodated to this organization. Such accpnunoda- 
don takes the form of status ascription. The child, as luntioned 
before, receives initially the class status of his parents. Even in a 
highly competitive system this helps or hinders him fi^u^l^ot the 
rest of his life in the acquisition of adult statuses. In a less ' 
tive system, such as is possible in stable agricultural 
infiuence of the parental position may tend to last 1htOU|^| 
Although this seems to exclude functional importance, 
talent, it is nevertheless true, as we shall show below in 
sion of caste, that there is always some competition 
for most positions some capacity and some training, 
it is still possible to explain on the basis of function^ 
and scarcity of personnel the general hierarchy of pOghiEii B i iN ftti 
though a high caste person occupies his high 
parents, the reason for the high evaluation of Ihe funOdtHii^ 
caste performs in the community cannot be found hi J 
low estate of the sweeper castes in India, as cornfMlIfd 
priestly castes, cannot be explained by saying (lult 
sweepers become sweepers and the sons of Br ahmins ' 
mins.) There is a tendency for sweepers to have a 10W 
priests to have a high status in every 80ciq|y. HttW ll|W' 
necessity behind stratification seems to be 111 

despite the concurrent operation of other functinttS, 


Major Societal Functions and StnraieMlini 

In so far, then, as there are differences between < 
stratification and another, they are attributable tn 
affect the two determinants of differential 
portance and scarcity of personnel — with 1 

of positions. Positions important in one iOdil^ ini' 
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IKJrtaiit m anotaer, oecause me ccmoiuons raced by me societies or 
their degree of internal development may be different. Yet owing to 
the universal necessity of certain functions in society, which require 
social organization for their performance, there is an underlying 
similarity in the kind of positions put at the top, the kind put at the 
middle, and the kind put at the bottom of the scale. For this reason 
it seems wise, before discussing the varieties of concrete systems of 
stratification, to take up some major functions in society and see 
what tends to give them their rank. For this purpose we shall select 
religion, government, economic activity, and technology. 


REUGION 

A later chapter (Chapter XIX) presents an analysis of the social 
functions of religion. It tries to show that religion serves to express, 
reinforce, and rationalize the common values and group ends of the 
society. Throu^ belief and ritual the common ends and values 
arecoimected with an imaginary world symbolized by concrete sacred 
ilftifjectS!. This world, in turn, is related in a meaningful way to the 
|it^ said trials of the individual’s life. Through the worship of the 
and the beings they symbolize, a powerful control 
behavior is exercised, guiding it along lines sustaining 
structure and promoting the ultimate values and 



Jp^ conce^on ot religion is true, one can understand wtiy in 
.l^iety the religious activities tend to be under the 
■it ^"ipigf^iijjzed persons who tend to enjoy greater rewards than i 
w^iocietal member. Certain of the rewards and special] 
' ^ attach to only the highest religious functionaries, but 
to the entire sacerdotal class if such exists. 

relation between the duties of the religious 
: inivileges he enjoys. If the supernatural world 
of men more ultimately than does the real world, 
the person through whom one may com- 
aupcmatural, must be a powerful individual. He is 
tradition, a skilled performer of the ritual, and an 
myth. He is in such close contact with the 
K!,bi?iij$;)wed as posses^g some of their characteristics. 

; sacred and hence free from some of the more 
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It is therefore no accident that reli^ous functionaries have b«n 
associated with the very highest positions of power, as in theocratic 
regimes. Indeed, looking at it from this point of view, one may 
[ wonder why it is that they do not get entire control over their 
soc^ties. The factors that prevent this are worthy of note. 

In the first place, the amount of technical competence necessary 
for the performance of religious duties is small. Anyone can set him- 
self up as enjoying an intimate relation with deities, and nobody can 
successfully dispute him. Therefore, the factor of scarcity ofjperson- 
I nel does not operate in the technical sense. 

One may assert, on the contrary, that religious ritual .ik often 
elaborate and religious lore abstruse, and that priestly minisnations 
require tact if not intelligence. This is true, but Ae technteal rrauire- 
ments of the profession are for the most part adventitious, not related 
to the end in the same way that science, for example, is related to 
air travel. The priest can never be free from vulgar competition, be- 
cause the criteria of whether or not one has genuine contact with 
the supernatural are never strictly clear, fit is this vulgar competition 
that debases the priestly position below what might be expect^ at 
first glance. (That is why priestly prestige is highest in diose 80 CiCti<» 
where membership in the profession is rigidly controlled b||^ie 
priestly guild itself, for such control creates an artificial scarenKhe 
threat of vulgar competition also explains why, in part at lea^^Htbo- 
rate devices are utilized to stress the identification of ^ pen^ with 
his priestly office — devices such as spectacular costume, abnormal 
conduct, special diet, segregated residence, celibacy, conspicuous 
leisure, and the like. Without these props the priest is tdwavs in 
danger of becoming somewhat discredited — as happens in a secular- 
ized society — because in a world of stubborn f«^ ritu^ aaii Mtm^ed 
knowledge alone will not grow crops or build houses. Furtiiermore, 
unless he is protected by a professional guild, the priest’s identifica- 
tion with the things of the other world tends to predude his^pdisi- 
tion of the goods of this world. If he cannot accumulafsp^ldly 
goods he loses one of the main symbols and supports hi^ status. 

As between one society and another it seems diat file priest re- 
ceives the highest rank in the medieval type of social onter. Here 
^ there is enough economic production to afford a surplus, sriiich can 
i be used to support a numerous and highly organized priesthood; 
and yet the populace is unlettered and therefore credulous to a high 
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degree. Perhaps the most extreme example is to be found in the 
Buddhism of Tibet, but others are encountered in the Catholicism of 
feudal Europe, the Inca regime of Peru, the Brahminism of India, 
and the Mayan priesthood of Yucatan. On the other hand, if the 
society is so crude as to have no economic surplus and little occupa- 
tional differentiation, so that every priest must at the same time be 
a cultivator or hunter, the separation of the priestly status from the 
others has hardly gone far enough for priestly prestige to mean much. 
When the priest actually has high prestige under these circumstances, 
it is because he also performs other important functions (usually 
political and medical). 

In an extremely advanced society built on scientific technology 
the priesthood tends to lose status, because sacred tradition and 
sopematuralism drop into the background. The ultimate values and 
common ends of the society tend to be expressed in less anthropo- 
morphic ways by officials who occupy fundamentally political, eco- 
ncwc, or educational rather than religious positions. Nevertheless, 
it is easily possible for intellectuals to exaggerate the degree to which 
the priesthood in a presumably secular milieu has lost prestige. When 
the matter is closely examined the urban proletariat as well as the 
rural citizenry proves to be surprisingly god-fearing and priest-rid- 
ijten. No society has become so completely secularized as to liquidate 
eatkely the belief in transcendental ends and supernatural entities. 

I Even in a secularized society some system must exist for the integra- 
tkm ultimate values, for tiieir ritualistic expression, and for the 
emotional adjustments required by disappointment, death, and dis- 
aster.|^ 

OOVESJifJMENT 

Like rd^on, government plays a unique and indispensable part 
in sodotj^ But in contrast to religion, which provides integration in 
teitns^ 0$ Jontiments, beliefs, and rituals, it organizes the society in 
terms of law and authority. It also orients the society to the actual 
raffimr iffian ^ unseiHi world. 

^ Poffiieal action, by definition, implies authority. An official can 
ccwimand because he has authority, and the citizen must obey be- 
cause he is stffiject to that authority. For this reason stratification is 
inherent in file nature of pditical relationsh^is. 
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So clear is the power embodied in political position that poliUcal 
inequality is sometimes thought to comprise all inequality. But it can 
be shown that there are other bases of stratification, that the follow- 
ing controls operate in practice to keep political power from becom- 
ing complete: {d) The fact that the actual holders of political office 
and especially those determining top policy must necessarily be few 
in number compared to the total population. Qb) The fact that the 
rulers represent the interest of the group as a whole rather .than that 
of themselves alone, and are therefore restricted in their j behavior 
bv rules and mores designed to enforce this limitation oA interest. 
(/;) The fact that the holder of political office has his authority by 
virtue of his office and nothing else and therefore any speoial knowl- 
edge, talent, or capacity he may claim is purely incidental, \so that 
he often has to depend upon others for technical assistance. 

In view of these limiting factors it is not strange that the rulers 
often have less power and prestige than a literal enumeration of their 
formal rights would lead one to expect. 

WEALTH, PROPERTY, AND LABOR 

Every position that secures for its incumbent a liVelihood^^ by 
definition, economically rewarded. For this reason there i$ an eco- 
nomic aspect to those positions (e.g. political and religious) the^aaio 
function of which is not economic. It therefore becomoi omtveAdent 
for the society to use unequal economic returns as a prihc^al means 
of controlling the entrance of persons into positions and stimulating 
the performance of their duties. The amount of the eoooomle tetom 
therefore becomes one of the main indices of social stahis- 

It should be stressed, however, that a position doea hiring 
power and prestige because it draws a high inemne. Ralltiefi it dsmm 
I a high income because it is functionally important aild‘d# «va|fcable 
< personnel is for one reason or another scarce. It Is super* 

ficial and erroneous to regard high income as ffie S' man’s 

power and prestige, just as it is erroneous to view f«V«* M Hm «ause 
of a man’s ffisease.* ^ / . 

The economic source of power and prestige is not pri- 

>/marily, but the ownership of capital goods (iacmdiag good 

2 The symbolic rather than intrinsic role of inci^iie iHL ti^fl|l^|ilion has 
been succinctly summarized by Talcott Parsons, ApprolkcA to the 

Theory of Social Stratihcation/* American Journal of Sochhgh W- 45 (May 1940), 
pp, 841-862. 
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will, and professional reputation). Such ownership should be dis- 
tinguished from the possession of consumer’s goods, which is an in- 
dex rather than a cause of social standing. In other words, the own- 
ership of producers’ goods is properly speaking a source of income 
like other positions, the income itself remaining an index. Even in 
situations where social values are widely commercialized and earn- 
ings are the readiest method of judging social position, income does 
not confer prestige on a position so much as it induces people to 
compete for the position. It is true that a man who has a high income 
as a result of one position may find this money helpful in climbing i 
into another position as well, but this again reflects the effect of his | 
initial, economically advantageous status, which exercises its influ- 
ence through the medium of money. 

In a system of private property in productive enterprise, an in- 
come above what an individual spends can give rise to possession 
of capital wealth. Presumably such possession is a reward for the 
preset management of one’s finances originally and of the productive 
enterisise later. {But as social differentiation becomes highly ad- 
and yet the institution of inheritance persists, the phenome- 
it)m nf pofe ownership, and reward for pure ownership, emerges. In 
<sase it is difficult to prove that the position is functionally 
or that the scarcity involved is anything other than 
eRttllHlj? apd accidental. It is for this reason, doubtless, that the 
Of private property in productive goods becomes more 
Id CrUicism as social development proceeds toward indus- 
- It is only this pure, that is, strictly legal and function- 
however, that is open to attack; for some form of 
whether private or public, is indispensable. 

01^ pf ownership of production goods consists in rights ! 

^ pffiers. The most extremely concentrated and ex- 
are found in slavery, but the essential principle 
peonage, encomienda, and indenture. Naturally 
has the greatest significance for stratification 
entails an unequal relationship. 

^ capital goods inevitably introduces a compulsive 
eleini^^ffi|‘fojfo the nominally free contractual relationship. In- 
deed, respects the authority of the contractual employer is 

greater d the feudal landlord, inasmuch as the latter is 

more traditional reciprocities. Even the classical eco- 
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nomics recognized that competitors would fare unequally, but it did 
not pursue this fact to its necessary conclusion: unequal control of 
goods and services, however it may be acquired, must give unequal 
advantage to the parties to a contract. 

TECHNICAL PERFORMANCE 

The exclusively technical sphere has to do with finding empirical 
means to single goals without any concern with die choice between 
goals. The explanation of |why positions requiring great I technical 
skill receive fairly high rewards is easy to see, for such positmns offer 
the simplest case of the rewards being so distributed as to draw talent 
and motivate training.|An engineer cannot be made out of just any- 
body, nor can he be made overnight. But why technical pmitions 
seldom if ever receive the very highest rewards is equally clear: the 
importance of technical knowledge from a societal point of view is 
never so great as the importance of goal integration, and goal integra- 
tion takes place on the religious, political, and economic levels, not 
on the technological. Since the technological level is concerned solely 
with means, a purely technical position must ultimately be subordi- 
nate to other positions that are religious, political, or economic. 

Nevertheless, the distinction between expert and layman in any 
social order is fundamental and cannot be entirely reduced to other 
terms. An individual must have access to training before he can be- 
come an expert, and the training requires effort. He cannot, there- 
fore, simply purchase or inherit the position. The control of the 
avenues of training may inhere as a sort of property rigjit in certain 
families or classes, giving them power and prestige in consequence. 
Such a situation adds an artificial scarcity to the natural scarcity of 
skills and talents. On the other hand, it is possible iat an opposite 
situation to arise. The rewards of technical position may be so great 
that a condition of excess supply is created, leading to at least tempo- 
rary devaluation of the rewards. Thus “unemployment in the learned 
professions” may result in a debasement of the prestige Of those posi- 
tions.! Such adjustments and readjustments are constancy occurring 
in changing societies; and it is always well to bear in ffiat the 
efficiency of a stratified structure may be affected by the modes of 
recruitment for positions. The social order itself, however, sets limits 
to the inflation or deflation of the prestige of experts: an over-supply 
tends to debase the rewards and discourage recruitment or produce 
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revolution, whereas an under-supply tends to increase the rewards or 
weaken the society in competition with other societies. 

Particular systems of stratification show a wide range with re- 
spect to the exact position of technically competent persons. This 
range is perhaps most evident in the degree of specialization.fExtreme 
division of labor tends to create many specialists without high pres- 
tige since the training is short and the required native capacity rela- 
tively small. On the other hand it also tends to accentuate the high 
position of the true experts — scientists, engineers, and administrators 
— by increasing their authority relative to other functionally impor- 
tant positions.'But the idea of a technocratic social order or a govern- 
ment or priesthood of engineers or social scientists neglects the 
limitations of knowledge and skills as a basis for performing social 
functions. To the extent that the social structure is truly specialized 
the prestige of the technical person must also be circumscribed. 

Vertical Mobility and Immobility 

. The generalized principles here suggested are meant to explain 
tile existence of stratification. Let us now turn, however, to another 
problem — ^the question of the degree of mobility between strata. This 
problem assumes that stratification exists, and simply raises the fur- 
ther question of the extent to which the person’s occupancy of a 
position within the system is ascribed or achieved. The question has 
already been discussed with reference to statuses in general, but not 
witil reference to stratified statuses. As applied to stratifi- 
cation it utimediately brings us to the topic of caste versus open class 
organization. 

When the term “caste” is mentioned, one thinks of India, not 
because India has the only caste system in existence, nor even a com- 
plete .one» hut because she has the most extreme one. If the Hindu 
social order could be summed up in a single phrase, it would be 
this| It is the most thorough-going attempt known in human history 
to intnodoce inherited inequality as the guiding principle in social 
relatiood^i^. Such an attempt cannot completely succeed, any more 
than an atteaqit to introduce absolute equality can succeed. We must 
therefore think of Indfia as an extreme but still imperfect embodiment 
of the caste idea. 
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It is possible to imagine two impossible social systems — one 
based entirely on inherited inequality, the other based entirety on 
equality of opportunity. They would both be stratified, but in the 
first every individual would have exactly the status that his parents 
hcd, whereas in the second every individual would achieve a status 
altogether independently of his parents’ position. These two ideal 
types represent two the oretic a l po les. Any concrete social order may 
approach one or the other of these poles, but none ever actually 
reaches either pole. The Indian caste system approachesj the first 
pole; the American class system approaches the second. Any actual 
system will prove upon analysis to be mixed, to have both minciples 
in operation, though it may rely much more heavily on the one &an 
on the other. In India there is considerable mobility np aim down 
the social ladder despite the ideal of fixity; whereas in Ajinerica there 
is considerable inheritance of status (especially as concerns the 
Negro- White racial statuses) despite the ideal of equal t^^^pOlfimity. 
To prove these assertions, let us consider each of the two SOfsks^s 
in detail, beginning first with India. 


THE INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM 

The common features or tendencies which tOfethnr, 
Indian castes from other types of groups are as foltoWi; 


(1) Membership in the caste is hereditary. The ehfid it 
the rank of his parents. 

(2) This inherited membership is fixed for life, 
the sense of being outcasted, the todividllffi^ 
caste by any effort of his own. He cannal i 
good works, marriage, dissimulation, or 

(3) Choice of marriage partners is strictly < 
take place within the caste group. 

(4) Contact with other groups is further limited hfM 
touching, associating with, dining witji* of ’ * 
by outsiders. 

(5) Consciousness of caste membership is furdaMf 1 
caste name, by the individuaFs identificeli^(,1 
the eyes of the community, by his ( 
customs of his caste, and by his 8Ub|ectiotl 'iti ^ 
caste. 
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The caste may be, and in the past generally was, united by a 
common traditional occupation, although it may be united in 
addition or instead by the belief in a common tribal or racial 
origin, by adherence to a common religious sect, or by some 
other common peculiarity. 

0y The relative prestige of the different castes in any locality is 
well established and jealously guarded. 


These features represent the ideal-type, symbolized in Indian ritual 
and rationalized in Indian religion. But in practice some modifica- 
tion of the theoretical system occurs, with the result that not all 
castes exhibit all the features mentioned. For instance, there are a 
few rare castes that admit new members; there are some that marry 
outside; and there are some that change their names to improve their 
status. Yet any group that is called a caste in India will exhibit most 
of the features listed.^ 

I^icaase of the uncertainty in classifying castes, subcastes, and 


seethe ttttd because of confusion in names, it is impossible to say 
hpw many castes there are in India. In 1901, the last yeai 

I ion of all castes was attempted, the num- 

tribes was found to be 2,378.“ Some of 
;g into the millions, others had a mere 
1 castes presumably did not include sub- 
therc are cannot even be guessed, but it 
caste whose members run into the hun- 
ed into a large number of subcastes, and 
imous groups having most of the charac- 
for example, the Jat and Ahir castes each 
nd the Kurmi had nearly 1,500.* In 1931 
vere returned in the census, but to regard 
one caste would be erroneous. They are 
ber of separate groups and subgroups. In 
y as 200 major castes of Brahmins have 
(Ch permit intermarriage. These Brahmin 
in social standing. Some of them rank at 

System of Northern India (London: Oxford Uni- 
$. S. O’Malley, Indian Caste Customs (Cambridge- 
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the top of the social scale while others rank so low that even their 
own clients, members of low castes, will not take food in their houses. 

Caste is, or was until recently, almost universal in India. The 
Hindus who are not members of some particular caste are few. 
So-me reform groups, such as the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaj, have professed to repudiate caste, but these have only tiny 
followings. Indeed, though provision was made in the 1931 census 
for a “nil” return, even the members of these reform groups tended 
to report their caste. Propaganda against the caste questi* on the 
census schedule was widespread in 1931, yet in all of India less than 
1 per cent of Hindus failed to report their caste. Failure to report 
was usually due to ignorance, error, and unwillingness ratlkr &an 
actual lack of caste. Even among Muslims, whose religion supposedly 
denies caste, there are many castes. The census of 1911 li^d 94 
Muslim castes. Even among the six million Indians who have em- 
braced Christianity, caste distinctions still generally prevail. In short, 
caste is extremely widespread and pervasive in In^a. It is present in 
all regions and affects nearly every person regardless of his reli^on. 

So many castes jostle each other in India that they must stme- 
how be grouped. In practice the people adopt a rule-of-thumb* mode 
of classification. The chief line of distinction runs between the twfOe- 
born, or “clean,” castes (embracing all the so-caUed caste Hiildsdt) 
on the one hand, and the once-born, or “unclean,’* castes oa the 
other. The line is by no means uniform from one locality to another, 
but in some form it seems to be everywhere present. It is the sharp- 
est distinction in Hindu society. 

There are several criteria of membership in toe depressed hastes. 
If, for example, a caste suffers all of the following disabilities, it is 
certainly in this class: 

(1) Inability to be served by clean Br ahm ins . 

(2) Inability to be served by barbers, water-carrioa. tailm, etc^ 
who serve the caste Hindus. 

(3) Limitation on contact with caste Hmdus because of poadble 
pollution. 

(4) Inability to serve water to caste Hindus. 

(5) Inability to use public conveniences such as roads, feMea, Wdb, 
or schools. 

(6) Inability to enter Hindu temples. ’ 

(7) Inability to disstxiate oneself from s demised occiq>adon. 
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These criteria admit of degrees and vary somewhat independently. 
A caste that suffers food and water restrictions may nevertheless be 
served by Brahmins of good standing. In Bengal there have been 
castes whom the barber would serve but whose toe nails he would 
not cut and whose marriage ceremonies he would not attend.’ Fur- 
thermore, “a caste may be untouchable in one district and not in 
the next; and there are untouchable castes with touchable sections.® 
Nevertheless, it is possible to determine roughly the number of per- 
sons falling in the depressed category. In 1931 the number came to 
50.2 million, which represented 21 per cent of the total Hindu popu- 
lation. India seems to have one of the largest bottom layers of any 
nation in the world. It is this bottom layer, the submerged fifth of 
the population, that must bear the brunt of the struggle for survival 
in an overpopulated, underdeveloped, poverty-stricken country. 

The emphasis on the line between interior and exterior castes 
should not obscure the fact that within each of these there are sharp 
differences of rank. “It is not to be imagined that within the circle 
of uahjudiability,” for instance, “there are no subgradations, and that 
aQ untouchables are equals among themselves. In the Madras Presi- 
dent alone . . . there are, it is said, no less than eighty subdivi- 
sions, ^ose at the top regarding the less fortunate of their own 
InetIUtiDi as untouchable. At the bottom of the scale come some 
dasSOs, like the Nayadis of Malabar, whose very shadow is pollu- 
An address by Gandhi contained the following statement: 

AS the various grades of untouchables are untouchable among them- 
selves, eadr superior grade considering the inferior grade as pol- 
luting an the highmt class of the caste Hindus regard the worst grade 
Of IjintDhdhables. Further, among the same grade of untouchables 
there ere see&ius, each considering itself different and distinct from 
any other, ^Xddbiting inter-dining and intermarriage.? 

'But k6 in the case of other societies, public interest does not 
CditerOh ffie gradations of rank in the lowest strata but rather on the 
gradafkuui Ut the top. In this regard the main distinction is between 
die and the other clean castes. The Brahmins represented 

8,2, ■pst •f&OA of die total caste Hindus in 1931. Of the remaining 

1901, Vol 1, Part l, p. S4l. 
ppi, S34*>335* 

*9. ffidva fteo, Thr imhutrtal Worker in India (London: Allen & Unwin, 1939), 
PP. 81^ 
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caste Hindus an unknown number ranked close to the Brahmins as 
part of the aristocracy, while the others, the major portion, consti- 
tuted a broad middle class embracing many kinds and degrees of 
gradation. 


The Impombility of an Absolute Caste System, Although its 
precise form has changed from time to time, the caste system in 
India has endured for some thirty centuries. It reached ite peak at 
roughly the same time that the European feudal system rpched its 
peak. The Muslim invasions then introduced a (hsturbing element 
but not a decisive one; the British introduced a more distuning ele- 
ment but one still not decisive. Yet, as already mentioned, me caste 
system was never perfect. Long before the Muslims or the\British, 
there were factors in India that worked against the system. These 
were factors that will militate against a complete caste sy^stem in 
any society; so their theoretical importance makes th^ 


cussing. 

In the first place, any system of stratification tsmsA 
standards of excellence. The social scale must be 
sumably based on a scale of values. Hindu culture^^ 
has such standards. It places a high value, 
seclusion of women, on the celibacy of 
diet, on the purity of occupation, on the owner^^imw 
dom from manual labor, and on the knowlei%^Wti||Ml^M 
It follows that any group (be it a local caste 
that manages to improve itself with respect to 
will also improve its social status. And inevitel^l^ |M 
strive to improve themselves, because th^ 
and because they can thereby raise thcii: 
objective scale of values behind caste sitfatifieiSB^||^ 
people to violate the main principle of castp^ 

Blunt gives numerous examples of changes 
occupation.^ The Pasi caste practices tibte 
hunting and fowling. A part of the caste has 
and fruitselling, a more honorable callihg. 
has become a new caste, adopting a new 
quiring a higher social status than the 
8 Op cit . pp 236-238. 
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The Kayastha caste, as a whole, stands in high repute. But the 
numerous class of patwaris (keepers of the village revenue records) 
consists almost entirely of Kayasthas: and as the patwari has a bad 
name for chicanery, the better class Kayasthas affect to despise this 
occupation. Some years ago many Snvastava [Kayastha] families 
. . . refused to have any relations, whether connubial or com- 
mensal, with patwira families; and the Kayastha sabha [association] 
had some difficulty in preventmg the consequent formation of a 
“patwari” subcaste.” 


i \ 


The Indian scale of values emphasizes the observance of certain 
taboos and moral rules. Castes that relax the observance of these 
rules lose status, while castes that tighten such observance gain 
status. Ihe Biyahut, or “Married” Kalars, are a particular branch 
of the iCalars. They are distinguished by the fact that they prohibit the 
renmtiBj^ widows, saying that a woman is married once and for 
aH. Af jl 0«»Mequence they rank a little higher than the other Kalars, 
St widow remarriage.^® 

1 observance of most of the rules is costly, the more suc- 
k is in an economic sense the more it can improve its 
l^t^Bconomic competition cannot be wholly eliminated. The 
',f|,'i^W»Ifh can never be made exactly proportional to 
Status. In every case some connection of course 
nee and acquisition. In India prior tc British 
castes in many areas were not allowed to 
Still handicapped in education, occupation, etc., 
RVe tm equal chance to acquire wealth. Nevertheless, 
are property rights not governed by inheritance 
lili[^be) and in so far as there is manufacture and 
acquiring or losing wealth is present, and 
p{ rising or falling in the social scale. In India 
occupations may in some cases afford a nice 
'like profits are invested in land; the families there- 
Icts, abandoning their old occupation and 
hi life. Some of the marks of high status 
cany an economic penalty. Thus it is said 
) udijch farms belong to Brahmins and which 
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Castes of the Central Provinces of India (Lou- 
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to non-Brahmins, because the Brahmins, unwilling to do manual 
labor, must hire their work done by others, and the work is always 
inferior to that which a farmer would do for himself. 

It seems clear, then, that the Hindu attempt to construct a system 
oi absolute social inequality is inherently contradictory. The very 
scale of values or standards by which one stratum is judged better 
than another motivates people to try to improve themselves with 
reference to these standards; in so far as they succeed, the community 
is bound to recognize their achievement by giving them more or less 
prestige. A change of occupation, a shift of economic fortune, an 
alteration in the observance of moral rules and taboos — an^y or all 
of these will affect the standing of the group in the eyes of the general 
community. \ 

So far the argument has been confined to an internal contradic- 
tion in the principle of caste. Now it can be shown that the ideal of 
absolute inequality is not only intemally inconsistent but also in- 
compatible with basic societal needs. To be practicable, the ideal 
would require a completely static social order. The moment Ihe^ is 
social change there is also social mobility, for two reasons: (a) 
Any society, simply by the interaction within its structure, g^erates 
internal frictions that inevitably lead to a change of the stroetuxe. 
(b) The external conditions in which the society lives and to i^ich 
it must adjust if it is to survive, are constantly changing* 

If, for example, we wished to have each caste and suteast^ per- 
forming its own unique occupation and occupying the same rung 
generation after generation, a uniform rate of population replace- 
ment would be necessary in every caste. But the very notion of caste 
implies that there are different caste customs, and some of diese 
customs will unavoidably affect fertility and mortality. This being 
true, some castes will expand in population and others w 31 contract. 
For those that expand, some new occupations must be found be- 
cause the caste members would be crowded out of employment in 
the old. For those castes that contract, replacements ficom other 
castes must be found because otherwise the necessary occupation 
would not be practiced. Differences in natural iiun'caim^t&^fore 
prevent absolute immobility. ‘ ' 

Similarly, geographical changes require social 
socie^ has from its inception been an agricultural pastoral 
The very practice of these arts introduces changes in the 
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physical setting. As the countryside fills up, forests are depleted and 
fields eroded. New diseases and calamities appear. New economic 
and political developments become possible. The social system must 
adjust to these changing conditions, and such adjustment inevitably 
entails n certain amount of social mobility. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there are always factors 
that contravene the caste principle of absolute fixity of status. This 
is why the caste ideal has never been perfectly put into practice. The 
Indian social order (prior to Western influence) makes an extra- 
ordinary effort to put it into practice, creating as complete a caste 
system as can be found. Yet theory and practice are two different 
things in India, for we find that absolute fixity of hereditary status is 
not and has never been maintained perfectly. 


CASTE IN THE UNITED STATES 


If the term “caste” be taken analytically rather than descriptively, 
it will be plain that any society has a caste element in it. So long 
as file individual family has major responsibility for the child, the 
princ^le of inheritance of status from parents, which is the essence 
td ()nsle| will be present. In this sense the United States has definitHy 
of caste, for the position of the father has a great deal 
in with ffie position of the son. But since another principle is also 
4^ aamdy the achievement of position , giving rise to mobility 
hlMMl iWliitBt we do not describe dK American social order as “a 


Ih one segottent of its social organization, however, the United 
gtfllei 4068 have a rather full embodiment of the caste principle. In 
ihh lotidh as evciyone knows, Negroes and whites constitute two 
Ca|»Bfl!(<*|i(»a«t. Nearly all the features of Indian caste are perceptible 
k ke l!ektloiaa of these two groups. Outstanding among these is 
ke trf pollution. In both India and America this magical 

Sfeirvtti 10 justify the caste structure. It is somehow con- 
lO Bit beside a Negro, to touch his hand, or to drink from 
wakf Children are told at five-and-ten-cent stores not to 
lle'whMks and horns because some Negro may have put his 
^ same kstrument. Toilet, eating, hotel, and nearly all 
iCiS;tk» must be separate for the two groups, 
kadamontal rtfle is that Negroes and whites shall never 
aasWilMie k aj^ retadon <4 intimacy that implies equality. Conse- 
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quently, most of the restrictions imposed on the untouchables in 
India (already listed) can be roughly matched with reference to the 
Negroes in the southern part of the United States. One of the most 
fundamental of these restrictions is of course the ban of intermar- 
iiage. This ban indicates (in the United States) that th^ racial 
integrity of the upper caste is to be strictly maintained, to the degree 
that all persons of mixed racial qualities shall be placed unequivocally 
in the lower of the two castes. To permit intermarriage would be to 
give the hybrid offspring the legal status of its father and would soon 
undermine the racial basis of the caste order. Hence euer inter- 
marriage must be strictly forbidden or racial caste abandoned.^ Tliirty 
states forbid intermarriage and thus align themselves legaky on the 
side of racial caste.^^ ^ \ 

Thus in every walk of life the American untouchaMes are set 
apart. The fundamental division is based on the most of 

characteristics: skin color. Since this trait is handed down 
from parent to child, it satisfies the first requisite of 
that the division shall be strictly hereditary. Only if a 
light as to ''pass” may he hope to escape from his 
but even then a chance discovery is apt to catch up 
push him back into the cellar of his dark ancestry. 


Open Class Stratification 




Modern Western society is identified on file 
class type of stratification. This type comes novfebnsfr 
ing the theoretical pole of absolute equality, 
stratification at all. ^Rather, it assumes that 
and simply stresses equal opportunity to taljSSf 
The strata are “open” because individuals 
into or out of them according to thek merit 
extreme the system supposedly gives all 
to advance in the social scale. But what is m 
defined, it would mean that all significant 
the start. This interpretation, however, would mawili 
sible to explain subsequent differences in p 
a free will basis. What seems to be naeani || 




ilKlmtley Davis, “Intermarriage in Cute f!nrtiltl(i|iii~ liiWIillWl niWWilMIIM 
>1. 4f <JuIy-Septeraber 1941), pp. 388-389 
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be fit the start, leaving the field open to biological dif- 

f ottnces which, with appropriate effort, the individual can transmute 
into social advancement. Thus the inheritance of wealth is socially 
given— the individual did not earn it. True, he did not earn his high 
I, Q. either, but this is something over which society has no control 
(except through a conceivable eugenic program). Equal opportunity 
Aerefore implies that the social chances are made equal, thus giving 
capacity and effort an unrestricted opportunity to be rewarded by 
social advancement. 

Stldi seems to be the real meaning of democracy, expressed over 
and oWsf again in statements of our ideals. But, like the idea of caste, 
ffiis idea is never fully embodied in actual practice. The reason is 
that human society the family is the reproductive unit, so 

d>at Itokipamfttal status unavoidably affects the status of the child. A 
l^^apfessional parents in a suburban home, sent to a good 
^limolled in a good university, and given a stake when 
has an inestimable advantage over the boy born 
imxle of speech, his manner of dress, his fund of 
dence in himself, his acquaintances and contacts 
ifaverwhelming advantage in the struggle for prestige, 
hptample, the highly distinguished people in America 
professional and business families. In proportion 
il^ each class in the population, professional families 
as many notables as do business families, 20 times 
g families, and 45 times as many as do un- 
8. Our system has, then, a caste element that 
tmtirely open, despite our democratic ideal. 
clear, however, that the fact that the ideal is 
in practice does not mean that it has no 
As long as there is some opportunity to 
are some counterweights to family influence, 
imd incentive to do his best. Although every- 
icm of a minister has a better chance to become 
#t'8on of a farmer, nobody can deny that they 
To a degree the presence of differential 
like the presence of differential biological 
upon effort. The farmer’s son, if he works 

'^fMmtists Starred, 1903-43, m “American Men of Science’’ 
m 1947), p. 424. 
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hard enough, may overcome his initial handicap and beat out the 
minister’s son. The less the opportunity, the greater the meiit of 
success. The son of the rich man is therefore to be pitied, because 
he begins life with such an advantage that his wiiming the race is no 
proof of merit, no proof that the virtues of thrift, abstineace, and 
hard work have been exercised. 

One of the anomalies of the social structure of the United States 
is the coexistence of a strongly democratic ideology on the one hand 
and a bi-racial caste system on the other. This anomaly/ has ^ven 
rise to much social and psychic tension, and for many d^ades has 
made the race issue one of our great social problems. Otoe of the 
striking manifestations of this tension has been not only thei outpour- 
ing of literature on the question but also the phenomenon of '([ynching. 


Summary 

Our discussion of stratification began with a definition of the 
phenomenon to be considered. We said that those statuses. 
stratified which normally could not be combined in the same 
Whereas the possibility of family bonds tends to hcdd 
the same stratum together, the impossibility of such bc 
set members of different strata apart. Thus one of 
in a rigidly stratified society is class endogamy, the 
marriage. The more open a society is, the less obj( 
intermarriage between classes. T > 

We next undertook to explain the universal prrattobe 
cation in human society. We said that it came fitWi the ikusi^ fiiat 
every society has to pay some attention to functimal 
to scarcity of personnel (in terms of talent and tRd|liSa|() In Its 
positions. In order to satisfy these requirements, 
must be given for different positions — and tiiese 
are precisely what we call stratification. We held, hiQWtVM; the 
functional necessities behind stratification are not the ttfSCeiidties 
with which a society is faced. There is also, for die oeeeS’ 

sity of a reproductive organization, which memis diet litofly* 
with its influence running counter to the competitive 
stratification, is always present. 

The family implicitly gave us our cue for i^l^l^y ent 

types of stratification. At one theoretical pole is die type vdsich ^ 
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might call absolutely closed, at the other pole the type which we 
itiight call absolutely open. The first would be one in which inherit- 
ance of the parental status (and hence the influence of the family) is 
complete; the second would be one in which there is no inheritance 
of the parental status and hence no family influence. Obviously, 
neither pole has ever been realized in practice. It is impossible to 
eliminate all competition for status, just as it is impossible to 
eliminate all ascription of status. In other words the role of the 
family in this matter is never absolute, nor is it ever nil. Thus the 
strati^d systems we actually find in human society are mixed types. 
They have both the caste element and the open class element in 
them. But some of these systems approach much more closely to 
one pole than to another, and they do this much more in their ideals 
than in flieir practice. This does not mean that they are not different. 
There is an extreme disparity between the caste system of India and 
the rl^pen class system of the United States. But it does mean that 
file 0Bbsteaoc is not so great as we might theoretically imagine or 
Ideologies might suggest. 
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in India. Its Nature, Function and Origins (Cambridge 
1946) 

M HfiflMtt treatise on the caste system hy a man thoroughly 
ei^mdnted with it. Contains a chapter on ** Analogous Institutions 
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CHAPTER XV 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


A NYONE turning his attention to the family soon a 

XJl strange paradox. On the one hand, all the mmiiifcsmtifkis of 
popular thought disclose an intense and continuous intejcest femily 
affairs. Nearly every short story, moving picture, HQvelr ^ 
weaves its plot around romantic love. Humor, gossip, and mass 
journalism play ceaselessly on the infinite variations of sex and family 
relations. Solemn books harp constantly on the family’s imppart^ioce 
in personality development and social well-being, assuri]^ 
nauseam that the family is the most fundamental and 
institutions. Yet, on the other hand, in the world of 
a completely different picture presents itself. There flie?' 
neglected. Whereas economic, political, and educational' 
are studied intensively, there is scant place for the 
family. These other branches have names such as 
“political science,” but there is no name for the scienee ^ 
relations. What is called “domestic science” is really 
household technology and has little to do with the SmoSSy ^ 
institution. 

How can this paradoxical contrast between 
scientific disinterest be explained? 

One item is this: The social sciences devote, ’ 
marily to the instrumental aspects of social life-^-4p!;V 
that are deliberately manipulated to achieve acc^ted enSifc ^ 
affairs, however, are not instrumental but final or 
is a supreme emotion, not a means to an end. The 
parents, of husbands and wives, are among the hig^ed^ 
hierarchy. The idea of analyzing them from a 
view seems repellent or perhaps ridiculous. The 
family relations are so closely identified with mo rglt^ 

3^2 
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jnvoiVe the control of the sexual impulse — an impulse so anarchic 
that the strongest sentiments are required to keep it in line. Family 
patterns therefore are regarded as sacred and are removed by taboo 
from free investigation and discussion. Birth control is not a simple 
technological matter but a great moral issue. Such treatments of the 
family as occur are often moral exhortations or inspirational orations 
rather than scientific analyses. Most social research into the family 
has had ah immediate moral purpose — to eliminate deviations like 
divort^^ desertion^ illegitimacy, and adultery — rather than a desire 
to imdwcsiand the fundamental nature of social institutions. The 
subject has acquired the reputation of being either moralistic or 
pomolptapkic, and reputable social scientists therefore shy away 
from it A man who writes a treatise on the industrial corporation is 
judged to he a regular fellow, but one who writes a treatise on the 
family is thought to be a little queer. 


AnoKhdr item explaining the neglect of the family in social science 
size and intimacy of the family unit. So close to the in- 
the family that it is sometimes felt to be not social at 
economists, when they claimed that each man 
il^ipp'^Own self-interest by rational means, did not mean that 
treats members of his own family simply as buyers and 
the market. Instead, these economists assumed that the 
is also a family man carrying out his domestic obliga- 
Spirit different from that of rational calculation; but they 
itatO this assumption because they felt the family to be 
than social. Like the economists, most social scien- 
assumed rather than studied the family. They have 
to biology, medicine, and psychiatry. The family’s 
as an economic and political unit and its rise 
fuatter have contributed to this result. Any given 
with the rest of society in only a limited sense, 
as a family, is small. A government may on 
extend its authority to every comer of the society, 
firm may sell its product to and draw its materials 
world. In this sense the family seems socially unim- 
icKily the pattern of family relationships and the effect 
mUHons of homes, that influences the total society. 

that the very qualities which have made family 
of extreme popular interest have also made them 
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a subject of neglect in social science. Yet nothii)| Mjil MiM jP* 

sharply the inadequacy of traditional social scieneiQ! 

understanding an entire society. In any study of 

a whole, marriage and the family cannot be omittddl. 

uon for the popular mind and their identification w|dl 

attest their social significance, even though it is pOt 

significance that lends itself to being understood 

social science. Only in social anthropology where iIkb 

tive society has revealed the profound influence of it 

sociology where the attempt to see society as a 

marriage and the family inescapable, have family 

tions received attention. 

The present chapter gives a conaensea account Oft 
relation to the social order. It is not concerned with 
of the family (usually defined in terms of current m 
with the abnormalities and deviations from proper fi 
but with the normal and accepted system of family 
normal and regular require explanation just as much all 
and irregular. Consequently, the discussion will detdi 
functions of the family, then with the kind of structttl^ 
ganization) that has evolved to fulfill these functions, 
the forces that are necessary to support this struc 
will deal with the historical changes in family organjMidi 
accompanied the development of modem society, afldl' 
file stresses and strains involved in the modern fan^ 






Social Functions of the Famidlyl 

ft has already been pointed out that a 
with other societies and with nature, can su 
through their activities, perform certain social 
tions will not be performed except as the 
Hence any existent society will be found to pCMi^|| 
structure through which its functions are pej|oPaiil| 
ticular part of the structure will be adapted 
CNtain functions. In the case of the family we 
complex adapted to meeting the societal need fOf 
ment of the societal membership, lliis 
aqiectiisitit involves the physical reproductkMl ^ 
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landamental as the familial institution itself. It prevails 
what other conditions prevail. Children may be an asset 
jKtjiil prenuptial and extramarital intercourse may be for- 

0$ sanctioned, still the rule runs that a father is indispensable 
Social status of the child and its mother. Otherwise the 
^ll^ipjtegitimate and the mother disesteemed. 

the principle of legitimacy implies to some extent the 
* aexual relations, since sex relations are a necessary condi- 
reation. But all communities make distinctions between 
links in the procreative process. Most societies, for 
[dissociate coitus and parenthood. “Broadly speaking, it 
{dd that freedom of intercourse though not universally is 
illy prevalent in human societies. Freedom of conception 
iMH feuiniage is, however, never allowed, or at least in extremely 
^unities and under very exceptional circumstances;” ^ and 
it is likely to be interrupted with abortion or the resulting 
may be eliminated through infanticide. In those societies 
^l^fietiuptial intercourse is regarded as perfectly legitimate, mar- 
ill yet a conditio sine qua non of legitimate children. Persons 
[ jtoe® intercourse in such societies either escape pregnancy or 
by one means or another, or they marry when pregnancy 
Iberty of sexual intercourse is therefore not identical with 
parenthood. “Marriage cannot be defined as the licensing 
intercourse, but rather as the licensing of parenthood.” ® 
anthropologists, who were so interested in the question 
or not extramarital intercourse was permitted in the tribes 
would have done better to ask the more profound ques- 
ter or not unmarried parenthood was allowed. A positive 
second question would have unhinged our notion of 
isation far more than a positive answer to the first 
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various ways in which the principle of legitimacy may 
offense is simple when the man and woman are 
an3^ne, because by subsequently getting married to 
m&j legitimize their illicit offspring. But if either of 

JteL ^•J»fnrenthood,” he. cit., p. 138. 
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them is already married to another party, the illegitimi 
ous and may be defined as either unimportant or exo 
depending on how much importance the culture attad^^ 
ological paternity as against sociological fatherhood. If 
are closely kin to each other (members of the same 
illegitimacy is incestuous and is everywhere (except in 
and in certain royal lines) considered horrible.® Obvious, 
is to have a family institution it must condemn illegii 
is incestuous illegitimacy or simply incestuous interci 
of such special condemnation? Why, in other words, do 
exist? No one can claim a scientific understanding of 
indeed of society, without an answer to this question.^ 

The family is an organized group. Its members ocbtt] 
set of mutual statuses, interact according to definite KiSl 
terns, and are motivated by reciprocal attitudes and sentkl^ 
out this institutional organization the family’s performail^^ 
four main functions mentioned above could not be 
Sheer animal mating alone would not produce a new 
not even in the physical sense, much less in the social 
through the institutional organization that the sexual urgein, 
to the work of creating a new generation, that the 
held responsible for the welfare and socialization of 
Through this organization the offspring are provided wife 
and protected milieu in which they safely reach 
which they are well launched into the competition 
society. Should the different statuses and relationsbipa 
become confused, the organization and functional 
family would be lost. The incest taboos confine sexiiu)^ 
sentiments to the married pair alone, excluding 
the relation of parent and child, brother and 
confusion is prevented and family organization is 
incest taboos therefore exist because they are essen^ 
part of the family structure, ' 

Suppose that brothers and sisters were aUowedt! 
incest taboos. Consider first the effect of the sexual 
^^ould develop between brothers and between sisters,. 

'^ili|jt9|e were two brothers and only one sister in 

or an analysis of the causes and kinds of illegittmacyi i 
lacy/' loc, ciU 
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probably destroy the brotherly attitudes supposed to 
'fte conflictful situation that would result would not be 
'y peaceful for satisfactory socialization. Since siblings are 
reared in the same household, such rivalry would , be 
very early and would be very intense. Moreover, since the 
hnd sex distribution of siblings in different families is im- 
tO control, no standard institutional pattern could be worked 
jealousy would be a support rather than a menace. Con- 
$ the confusion that would result when children were born 
brother-sister relations. The brother would be not only his 
ither” but also his “uncle;” the sister would be not only 
% “mother” but also his “aunt.” In addition there would 
lily within a family, a cancerous growth upsetting the 
group and leading to an extreme concentration of each family 
Itself. 

sexual relations between parent and child were permitted, 
rivalry between mother and dau^ter and between father and 
i4d almost surely arise, and this rivalry would be incompatible 
sentiments necessary between the two. Should children be 
confusion of statuses would be phenomenal. The incestuous 
a father-daughter union, for example, would be a brother 
mother, i.e. the son of his own sister; a stepson of his 
ther; possibly a brother of his own uncle; and certainly 
of his own father. This confusion of generations would be 
to the authoritarian relations so essential to the fulfillment 
duties. The daughter receiving attention from her father, 
would be in a weak position. Whereas sexual relations 
equality of status between the parties, father-daughter 
|>Ut the daughter in a position of subordination. While 
,jimi3iature the father could use his power to take ad- 
Her position vis-a-vis the parent is one of dependence 
Veness. Legitimate sexual relations ordinarily involve 
it of reciprocity. Sex is exchanged for something 


t happens in actual cases, where the daughters are often less than 
See Jacob A. Goldberg and Rosamond W. Goldberg, Girls on 
York: Amencan Social Hygiene Association, 1935), pp, 185-217. 
nothing about the age of the daughters in Swedish court cases 
tub histories and motives of the offending fathers, the father’s 
power and authority is quite apparent m the cases described, 
cut Inoest,*' American Journal of Sociology, XLV (January 1940) : 
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equally valuable, not squandered or extorted. A woman is eTqpected 
to use her attractiveness to gain certain legitimate ends $uch as 
recognition, status, and a husband. The family stands back of her 
and helps her to make a respectable bargain. Monopoly by. the 
lather and his jealous resentment of outsiders would jeopardize the 
girl’s opportunity. The child must be protected from parental ag- 
gression during her immaturity and enabled to make use of her 
status as a female upon something like equal terms. But . such pro- 
tection is not easy, because the temptation presented bi^ a.^iywng 
and attractive member of the opposite sex in the same hausehoM is 
very strong. Only the most stringent taboos can restrain parent 

from the thought and the deed. The taboo on incest is the 

strongest mores in existence. \ ; 

When we think of the family’s functions, its peculiar srfiictUTe, 
and its reciprocal sentiments and roles, we can understand why the 
prohibition of incest is absolutely indispensable to its existeiioe as 
a part of social organization. Since no society can get along wiS^Ut, 
an efficient reproductive unit we find that incest taboos are eifery- 
wherc imposed, their violation viewed with a horror so profound that 
some observers have mistakenly judged it to be instinctive;® 


Family Transmission ' v 

Each immediate family is created by marriage, perfected by Ihe 
birth of offspring, and ended by death or another marriage. It is 


a durable group that persists through and is responsible for major 
changes affecting the persons who compose it. But it is not a perhia- 
nent group, lor it lasts always less than a lifetime, • , " • 

The impermanence of the family does not preclude a 
continuity between families in successive generations. 
each individual carries over into his family of procreation .the 
he has acquired in his family of orientation and transmits to 

his own offspring. Among the things tran.smitted are the following: 
the family’s own peculiar version of the general cultural herits^ge; its 
own mannerisms, attitudes, and history; its own membexsll|p in 

8 A fuller analysis of incest taboos will be found in Brenda Seligman, and 

Descent: Their Influence on Social Organization,” Journal of the Royt^ 
logical Institute, LIX (Jan.-June 1929), pp. 231-272. Reo Fortune, **lncest,** 
pedia of the Social Sciences; and Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Repression 
Savage Society (London: Paul, Trench Trubner, 1927). 
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in social organization. We can understand why every society gives 
the parents considerable authority over the child and why the family 
is a universal basis of status ascription, economic solidarity, and 
sentimental allegiance. 

descent and the clan 

When identity with a certain family gives one membership in a 
wider group, the process is called descent.'^ All kin groups acquire 
their membership primarily in this way, one of the most prominent be- 
ing the clan. Theoretically the clan is an organized body of kinsmen 
descended from the same ancestor, though actually many clans be- 
come so large that their common ancestor is either mythical or for- 
gotten. Since the clan represents the expansion of the immediate 
family* tracing its descent in theory from an original pair, its mem- 
bers would at first be prohibited by the incest taboo from intermarry- 
ing. It could be expected that as the size of the clan grew this taboo 
would be correspondingly extended, so that even very old and 
populous clans would not permit their members to intermarry, no 
matter how distant the actual kinship. This supposition is borne out 
by the facts, for an almost universal characteristic of the clan is 
exogamy. Furthermore, the kinship terminology associated with clan 
systems reveals the same tendency. Ego often must call his father’s 
brother, not “uncle” but “father.” And since he calls his father’s 
brother by this term and his mother’s sister “mother,” then the 
children of these persons, who belong to the same clan as himself, 
are called “brothers” and “sisters’’ rather than cousins. In addition 
to calling clan members by the same kinship terms as used for mem- 
bers of the immediate family. Ego tends also to treat them to some 
extefit as family members. He is, for example, forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with or marry his classificatory “sisters.” 

Being exogamous the clan cannot count its membership through 
both^'pa^ents but* through only one. Ego is a member of cither his 
father'is or his mother’s clan, but not of bojth. If descent is through 
the faitiier the clan is patrilineal; if through the mother, matrilincal. 
In either case it is important to note that the clan transcends the 
inunediate family. Whereas the family is necessarily a small and 
impermanent group, the clan is indefinitely expansible and pre- 
sumably immortal. There arc clans in China said to contain as many 

' Rivers, Social Organization (New York: Knopf, 1924), p. 86. 
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as 200,000 to 300,000 mcmbers.^^ Clans may therefore perform 
many functions that the immediate family cannot perform, such as 
military protection against outsiders, political and juridical regula- 
tion, accumulation of large capital reserves, development of economic 
specialization, and organization of religious activities. 

In addition to transcending the immediate family in size and 
duration, the clan is also partially in conflict with it. Husband and 
wife, being from different clans, possess inevitably a <^ivided al- 
legiance. In a matrilineal clan system, for example, the father’s 
children will be members of his wife’s clan. His sister’s cnildren will 
be members of his own clan, and he may owe more allegiance to 
them than to his own children.^- Furthermore, the clan\tends to 
usurp some of the functions of the immediate family. Nev^ does it 
usurp the function of reproduction because clan exogamy prevents 
that, but it does encroach on the economic, educational, and status- 
ascribing functions. In societies with well developed clans the im- 
mediate family (though always necessary) is often weak. 

Clans are found very widely in the world. They occur in the 
exceedingly primitive tribes of aboriginal Australia as well as to 
the highly developed civilization of China. Primitive hunting and 
food gathering societies may have either matrilineal or patrilineal 
clans, as may also certain agricultural peoples such as the Trobriands 
and the Zuni, but in the more developed civilization such as those 
of ancient China, Greece, Rome, and India, the clans tend to be 
patrilineal. In our own society there are no clans strictly speaking, 
but there are powerful family lines such as the Rockefellers, the Du 
Fonts, the Roosevelts, the Lowells, the Cabots, and the Adamses3® 
Also our family names descend patrilineally, giving each person an 
identification with his male line. So much does this infiudlce out 
thinking that we often talk of the inheritance of traits exclusively in 
terms of the male ancestry. A young man named Boone, for example, 
may proudly say that he has inherited his ancestor* Daniel’s pioneer 
spirit — entirely ignoring all the females who have married VBoones 
in the meantime and contributed an overwhelming percentage to the 
present Boone’s inheritance. Similarly, the Nazis tried to show that 

Ralph Linton, The Study oj Man (New York: D. Appleton-Centurv, 1V36), 

p. 201. 

12 Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society Kegao 

Paul, 1932), pp. 100-111. . ^ 

13 See Ferdinand Lundberg, America's 60 Families (New York: 1937>* 
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PrQsktent Franklin D. Roosevelt v^as a Jew, because he was, they 
said,' descended centuries ago from a Hollander named Rosenfcld. 
Even if the allegation were true, it would not follow that the President 
had Jewish “blood” in him, because the great number of gentile 
females marrying into the line would long since have diluted to 
virtually nothing the fabled Jewish “blood.” 

There are various kinds of clan systems, some weak and some 
strong, some with numerous clans and some with only two. When 
they are well-developed the clans can dominate the whole pattern 
of social organization, weaving almost every major institution into 
their texture. They tend to arise in a stable, rural society and to 
disappear when urbanism and industrialism arise. They have played 
a tremendous role in the history of human society, and even today 
millions of persons live in clan societies, and many more in societies 
with a clannish tendency. But the clan cannot itself perform the 
function of reproduction. That the family alone can do, and it is 
through the family that the individual’s clan alfiliation is determined. 

mHEMTANCE OF PROPERTY 

For property which the clan owns (land, buildings, and perhaps 
cattle) the problem of inheritance does not arise, because the clan 
in theory never dies. The surviving members as a group continue 
to operate the clan holdings. But familial or individual property 
raises the inheritance question in an acute form. When the family 
is broken by death such property must usually be received by one 
or more surviving members. Only the most individualistic societies 
(e.g, present-day English-speaking countries) allow property owners 
to wffl their property to nonkinsmen, and even there the right is 
restricted. Ordinarily inheritance is a kinship institution reflecting the 
dominant pattern of family organization in the society. Natural as 
this seem it nevertheless creates a troublesome source of con- 
flict since each individual can procreate several offspring, 

inheifthhd&. is a one-to-scveral proposition. The necessity constantly 
arises -of ’‘dividing the property” by some scheme, and no scheme 
has ever done full justice to all the parties concerned. 

The testator is in a peculiar position. Alive, he wishes to control 
his property after death. Such control, indeed, gives him power while 
^live. He can for example threaten the young with disinheritance if 
they contravene his wishes. Yet since he will be dead, he must 
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depend upon others (living persons) to carry out his \vishes. The 
interest of these others, however, is not always his interest. The 
community is inclined to respect the wishes of the dead but not if 
they injure the living. It looks with suspicion upon whims born of 
petty quarrels, upon freak wills, and upon efforts to bind the heirs in 
perpetuity, it also has great respect for the claims of kinship, often 
regarding the owner more as a representative of the family than 
as a sole owner. For the protection of state, church, and family, it 
generally favors some standardization of inheritance custom. The 
beneficiaries, for their part, arc often in the embarrassing position 
of being close relatives and yet competitors for the inheritance. If 
the community can standardize its custom it will avoid \unseemly 
conllict between them; yet the discriminations involved in an^^ scheme, 
no matter how standardized, are great. 

In most civilized societies testation is neither completely free nor 
completely automatic. The testator is permitted to exercise a choice 
with respect to part of his wealth, but the other part must be divided 
according to definite rules among prescribed relatives. There is usu- 
ally, for example, a U\i*iiim — a “legally enforceable claim of . widows 
and children to at least a part of the dead husband’s or father’s 
estate. “ The law of the old Spanish codes (carried to most Latin 
American countries) illustrates this compromise. The estate is usu- 
ally divided into three //nequal parts: the first and largest (the 
Icgitima) is for legitimate children or other near relatives and cannot 
be willed to anyone else; the second (the mejora) is an extra portion 
to be given to certain children, often one or more sons, sometimes the 
elder; and the third is available for free testation — often for the bene- 
fit of the church.* ’ The extra portion usually represents the land and 
buildings from which the family derives its sustenance. 

“In all peasant countries there is still a strong tendency to think 
of real property at least as belonging to the family rather than the 
individual. It is the family’s means of life, from which no member 
can be shut out except for positive misconduct.” But normally 
there will be not one new family in the next generation, but several. 


D. H. Cole, “Inheritance," Encvclopcdia of the Social Sciences, p. 36. 

1^5 Kingsley Davis, “C hanging Cv)ncepts of Marriage,” in Howard Becker and 
Reuben Hill (eds.). Marua^c and the f amilv (New York: D. C. Heath, 1942), P* 
103. See also Salvador Mingniion Adrian, Historia del Derecho Espanol, 2nd ed. 
(Barcelona-Biienos Aires: Fditorial Labor, S. A., 1933), pp. 158-167. 

I). H. ( ole, op. at., p. 36. 
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They may find it impossible all to live on the family holding, and 
yet if the holding is divided it may lose its elliciency. The heirs may, 
however, keep the holding in common and seek to enlarge it. This 
custom approximates a joint family system, popular in India and 
some Slavic countries. In more individualistic cultures, however, 
equal inheritance quickly leads to division of property (gavelkind, 
or partible inheritance). An alternative to this is the custom of 
impartible inheritance, whereby only one son is given the family 
holding. This son may be the oldest (primogeniture) or the youngest 
(ultimogeniture, or Borough English), or he may be chosen by the 
father according to ability. Each custom, found in various localities, 
has had its advantages and disadvantages. Inheritance by the eldest 
son has meant that he would more probably be mature at his father’s 
death and could give the most help to the younger brothers who 
would eventually have to leave the holding. If the father lived to a 
ripe old age, however, the older children (unless guaranteed some- 
thing) would long since have departed, and only the younger would 
be left to take over the family property. In any case the theory has 
been that those deprived of a chance to inherit the real property 
did at least get portions of the movable property — the daughters 
marriage portions and the sons money for education. The system 
has tended either to put too much responsibility on one son or to 
deprive the other sons of too much security. It has worked best in 
an expanding society where the noninheriting sons could find plenty 
of opportunities away from the homestead. The system of primogeni- 
ture among the British aristocracy filled the civil service, the clergy, 
and the army with brilliant younger sons. 

The question of inheritance among the offspring reaches its most 
acute form when for one reason or another the property is indivisible. 
It may be indivisible because of its physical character. A house can- 
not be easily taken apart and distributed room by room. A farm may 
not he efficient if it is reduced in size beyond a certain point. Today 
in IndiS^ for example, the subdivision of agricultural land by heirs 
has reached. an extreme degree, so that the average holding is too 
small not only for efficient cultivation but also for the adequate sup- 
port of a family In France action had to be taken against “mor- 
cellement.” But property may be indivisible for another reason — the 

T. Garratt, An Indian Commentary ^New York: Cape and Smith, no date), 
PP. 27-33. 
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desire to maintain an estate intact and thus retain the power that 
goes with it. It is this desire that has given rise among many aristoc- 
racies to devices aimed at holding the property together. One such 
device is inheritance by one heir as mentioned above. But even this 
device does not guarantee perpetuity unless a restriction upon sale 
or division of the property is placed upon the heirs. Such a restriction, 
called “entail” in English and mayorazgo in Spanish, was formerly 
quite common in Europe and was brought to certain colonies in the 
New World. j 

The kings of Spain encouraged the transplanting of this ©Id World 
system to the New ... A number of mayorazgos were created 
among the holders of large properties in Chile, the estates neing thus 
preserved against subdivision. Although the number of these mayor- 
azgos was not great, they represented a power and an influence far 
beyond their numerical strength. They not only held intact a number 
of great estates, but they also set a pattern that was followed by the 
majority of Chilean haciendas. It became the custom to hold proper- 
ties unbroken from one generation to another and to pass them 
undivided to the oldest son. This practice greatly strengthened the 
system of large holdings, tending still more to concentrate land in the 
hands of a few. It made more permanent the properties based on 
grants of land to the early colonists. . . . Formal entailment of 
property began in Chile near the close of the seventeenth century and 
continued for several decades after independence had been won. It 
survived longer in Chile than elsewhere in the Spanish colonies or 
even in Spain herself. The more democratic government established 
in Spain in 1812 brought with it the abolition of such oligarchical 
institutions in that country, and echoes of this action were heard, in 
America in the enactment of measures leading to the same In 
Mexico the mayorazgos were finally abolished in 1823. After Surviv- 
ing in Chile until the middle of the nineteenth century, they iw^re 
finally ended by the laws of 1852 and 1857. Even then the custhm of 
holding the large properties intact did not cease but continued, to 
characterize Chilean agriculture for many years and to exert a 
powerful influence on the entire life of the nation.^® ' ' 

It can be seen that in both industrial and landed QC 0 XK>mies, 
when instruments of production are privately owned, inheritance 
becomes an important basis of class distinction, especially if it is 

^8 Geo. McCutchen McBride. Chile: hand and Society (New York: .^lUltcricatl 
Geographical Society, 1936), pp. 111-112. 
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durjBg courtship creates so much sex tension that marriage as a 
means of gratification seems overwhelmingly desirable. Once mar- 
ried, however, sexual satiation and routine living wear ofi the 
romantic halo. Then the couple discover whether or not they really 
like each other. If it turns out that they do not like each other 
after all, the marriage has no excuse for continuing, because it was 
undertaken in the first place merely on the basis of personal feeling. 
The surrounding community in the urban setting no longer forces 
the couple to continue an unwanted marriage. Our divorce law still 
implies that one party (the guilty one) does not want a divorce 
and that the other party (the innocent one) wants it only as an 
escape from a greater evil, but it docs not work out that way in 
practice. Supposedly granted for an unbearable offense by one party 
against the other, most divorces today arc actually given on the 
basis of mutual consent. The alleged '■‘ground” for divorce is merely 
a convenient legal fiction. 

But why do we emphasize marital happiness? The answer is that 
there is nothing else in modern marriage to emphasize. Wedlock has 
SO far lost its connections with the rest of the social order that it 
has become merely a vehicle for sexual gratification and companion- 
ship. Outside this sphere it has no significance that would give it 
stability. It is no longer an economic partnership, a political alli- 
afice, a communal matter, and a religious sacrament. A divorce no 
longer interferes seriously with a person’s main activities. For pur- 
poses of companionship a new marriage may serve better than the 
old; at least it is worth a try. 

The popular sociological view is that factory, city, school, spe- 
cialised associations, etc. have taken over most of the family’s so- 
called institutional functions but that the affectional functions — sex- 
ual gratiiicatiQn and companionship — still remain. A recent textbook 
on the family exemplifies this view. Entitled The Fatnily: From InstF 
tutipn W Companionship, it stales its main thesis as follows: 

The' bask: thesis of this book is that the family has been in his- 
totical times in transition from an institution with family behavior 
controlled by the mores, public opinion, and law to a companionship 
with family behavior arising from the mutual affection and consensus 
of its members.®® 

2® Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke (New York: American Book, 1945), 
PP. 26-27. 
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The present writer disagrees with this formulation on two grounds. 
First, the theory stales that mores, public opinion, and law are ceas- 
ing to control family behavior. But this is sociologically impossible. 
Marriage and family relations are socially defined. They are institu- 
^*ons. (There is a difference between even modern marriage and a 
liaison.) It is therefore impossible for the family to exist without 
normative control. If the modern family emphasizes companionship, 
it is not because the mores no longer have anything to do with it but 
because the mores have changed. We now have a differentj normative 
system with reference to the family, and a different social setting in 
which the system is applied. Second, the theory under discussion 
implies that the institutional functions can disappear (and uic family 
thus cease to be an institution) but that the so-called a^^ectional 
functions can remain as strong as ever. But affection is not based on 
thin air. If marriage does not somehow involve the partners in com- 
mon activities — functions — apart from sexual intercourse, it cannot 
hope to produce a satisfactory companionship or attain any stability. 
In short when the social functions of the family are all lost, affection 
within the family and in fact the family itself, will also be lost.^® 
One cannot be retained without the other. The instability of ‘modem 
marriage clearly shows that it is becoming deficient as a source of 
emotional security. 

I'here is one function remaining to the family that is clearly 
institutional and incapable of being shifted to any other institution 
without a revolutionary change in society. This is the bearing and 
rearing of children. The current emphasis on companionship and 
happiness in marriage has lost sight ol the main social function of 
marriage. If marriages were not for the purpose of having children 
there would be no purpose in them at all, because companionship 
could be had without the formalities of wedlock. 

As a matter of fact the main concern over divorce in our culture 
is a concern over the children. In our small family system ttie child 
of divorced parents has nowhere to turn except to one parent or the 
other. In contrast to a culture with a joint family system, our culture 
cannot provide a stable domestic milieu that continues after divorce. 


20 More extensive discussion of this point will be found in the writcr^i paper, 
“Reproductive Institutions and the Pressure for Population,’’ Sociological 
(British), Vol. 29 (July 1937), pp. 289-306. 
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Divorce is therefore more serious for the child among us than among 
most cultures/"*® 

Having become for us the sole important kinship unit, the small 
family exhibits an unusual emotional concentration within itself. Its 
members, living apart from other kinsmen and surrounded by tem- 
porary acquaintances or strangers, can rely only upon themselves to 
share the feelings of family solidarity. The resulting intensity is some- 
times extremely great, if not stifling. Consequently any marital dis- 
cord not only affects the mates acutely but also involves the children, 
subjecting them to divided loyally and emotional insecurity. Fur- 
thermore, the equalitarian principle in wedlock makes the disposition 
of the child problematic. In a society where clans exist there is little 
question as to the child’s custody and residence, but in our society 
the court must decide custody in each case of divorce. The welfare 
of the child is supposed to be the main basis of the court's decision, 
but the criteria of “welfare” are not standardized. Sometimes the 
child is forced to divide his time between two different households, 
with consequent stresses and strains upon his personality. In any 
case he is, after the divorce, the sole remaining link between the 
former mates, and too often therefore becomes the only instrument 
through which they can express their mutual resentment. A study of 
the divorce child in Nebraska showed that “often the part-time 
child is used as a weapon by one or both parents,” that “in a few 
cases youngsters stated they had procured information for one parent 
against the other,” that the sitimticm afforded “the father an oppor- 
tunity to find out how his former wife is spt'nding his alimony, whom 
she is ‘stepping out with,’ and so forth,” that 'The mother may like- 
wise question the child when he comes 'home' from father,” and 
that in some cases “the child is bribed in order to get this informa- 
tion” and is thus taught by his own parents “to lie, spy, and black- 
mail.” 

It is fortunate that in America most divorces are granted to 
couples who are childless. Not only has the birth rate been declining 
but divorces have been increasingly occurring in the earliest years of 
marriage. The modal divorce now occurs in the third year of mar- 

80 'pie present discussion of divorce in relation to the child is taken from the 
WriterV article, “Children of Divorced Parents: A Sociological and Statistical 
Analysis,’* haw and Contemporary Problems (Summer 1^44), pp. 700-720. 

T. Earl Sullenger and DeLene Brownlee, Children of Divorce (Omaha: Muni- 
cipal University, 1934), p. 9. 
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riage. So the increased divorce rate has not meant a corte^pbllding 
number of children affected. Approximately two-thirds of. the couples 
divorced are childless, and the majority of the remaining one-third 
have only one child. The conclusion therefore seems justified that 
much of the public alarm over the rising divorce rate is exaggerated. 
In any case it would seem that a far greater problem, especially so 
far as children are concerned, is nonlegal separation and desertion; 
but because statistics arc almost entirely lacking these problems are 
not given much attention. 

THE DECUN /NG BIRTH RATE 

Evidence that the middle class urban family is functionally in- 
adequate is contained in the low birth late. During the fi^e years 
preceding the 1940 census our cities were replacing their population 
by births to the extent of only 74 per cent. This means that with 
the same fertility and mortality they would, unless aided from the 
outside, ultimately lose 26 per cent of * their population per genera- 
tion. Since the period mentioned the urban birth rate has riseni, but 
few expect it to be high enough in the long run to replace the urban 
population. Not only is the urban birth rate as a whole low, ‘but the 
middle class has fewer children than the strata lower in the social 
scale. This inverse differential fertility, although customary with us, 
is socially anomalous because it means that persons better placed in 
society and hence presumably more highly regarded are not having 
a proportional share in rearing the next generation. 

PARENT-^YOUTH CONFLICT 

The modern urban family is also beset by an unusual ^ount 
of conflict between parents and their adolescent offspring/ llie <;on- 
flict is due essentially to the competition of other agencies itt paling 
with the child, the rapidity of social change which makes, the jpa^ents 
obsolete, the lack of any clear definition and ceremonial recognition 
of the change of authority as the child approaches maturity, and the 
conflicting folkways and mores governing adolescent behavknr. Again 
it is our social system that is responsible, because adolescence in 
many other cultures is not a time of conflict. The stress and strain 
in our culture is symptomatic of the functionless instability of the 
modern small family.^- 

32 See Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Parent- Youth Conflict Amerkun 
Sociological Re\icw, Vol. 5 fAugust 1940), pp. 523-535. 
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Conclusion 

In what has been said here about the American family, it is the 
middle class urban family that has been the focus of aliention. The 
farm family and the Negro family arc variations that require separate 
interpretation. It is clear, however, that we do have a new kind of 
family system, different by far from the familistic systems of stable 
agricultural societies. It is clear, too, that both kinds of systems have 
certain basic similarities. The immediate family has basically the 
same structure wherever it is found and carries on the same core 
functions. The small family system of our society, however, has had 
its structure weakened by a growing lack of integration with the rest 
of the social order. Consequently, marriage is becoming increasingly 
unstable and the core functions are being performed only inade- 
quately. Eventually a new form of integration may appear, but it is 
hard to predict exactly what form such integration will take. 
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M odern man, who lives in a technological wonderland, finds 
it easier to point out specific techniques than to define tech- 
nology in general. He not only confuses technology with science on 
the one side and economics on the other, but sometimes even iden- 
tifies it with things in themselves. 7’his last error is exemplified in 
the distinction commonly made in anthropology and sociology be- 
tween “material” and “nonmaterial” culturcJ Axes, knives, and 
spears presumably fall into the former category; myths, dogmas, and 
marriage into the latter. But the trouble is that material objects are 
not parts of culture because they arc “material” but rather because 
they are comprehended, desired, altered, thought about, and used by 
human beings. It is their meaningful, not their material aspect which 
makes them cultural in character. Culture, as we have seen, is a 
sociopsychic level of reality. The aspects of culture cannot be divided 
into material and nonmaterial, and this distinction in no way helps 
us to understand the nature of technology. 

For the American Indians coal was not a cultural object, but for 
the white settlers, who found it lying on the surface, it was definitely 
such. Physical nature merely furnishes the materials for technology; 
culture furnisshes the knowledge and patterns of use. Science is that 
part of the cultural heritage which represents a systematic knowledge 
of nature, and technology is that part which contains the applica- 
tions of this knowledge. Much technology, however, is the applica- 
tion of rule-of-thumb rather than systematic knowledge, so that 
science is not necessary for at least a rudimentary technology. 

^Sce, for example, Wm. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Viking Press, 
1^26); F, S. Chapin, Cultural Chanfte (New York; Century Co., 1928); Clark 
Wissler, Man and Culture (New York: Thos. Y. Crowell, 1923), pp. 74-75. A 
critique of the distinction is contained in R. K. Merton, “Civilization and Culture/' 
Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 21 (Nov.-Dee. 1936), 103-113. 
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The end of scientific activity is truth, but technology has a utili- 
tarian goal. Technological ends are always empirical ends — ends the 
attainment of which is possible and demonstrable in this world. 
There is, for example, no technique for attaining absolution from sin. 
There is to be sure a ‘Titiial technique,” but this is a different species 
of technology; an external observer, watching a man go through the 
purifactory ritual, could not grasp the connection between the means 
adopted and the end pursued. Not only is the end subjective, other 
worldly, and hence unobservable, but there is no intrmsic relatioii 
between it and the ritual means. Seeing the ritual gives no clue to 
the end, and knowing the end gives no clue to the ritual. The only 
relation between the two is a symbolic one, so that unletes the sym- 
bolic connection is already known nothing can be deduceifi concern- 
ing the action. True technology, on the other hand, is distinguished 
by the presence of intrinsic connections between the means employed 
and the end pursued. A man who builds a boat and rows across to 
the other side of a river has achieved an immediate end by thej 
application of an intrinsically appropriate means. The boat’s relation; 
to the goal is not symbolic but physical, a matter of gravity, motion, | 
and friction. To achieve the end requires an application of physical! 
laws regardless of whether or not these laws are explicitly known. | 
The technological end is not thought of as competitive with other| 
ends but as purely instrumental. This gives it an “immediate” quality.^ 
It cannot be an ultimate cna, not only because ultimate ends by' 
definition are not instrumental but also because they tend to be' 
nonempirical. Economic and political action, on the other hand,’ 
always involve the balancing of competing ends. Of course, for both; 
kinds of behavior the control of techniques or “means of production’* 
is of tremendous advantage. A capitalistic economic order, for ex- 
ample, is one in which individuals in their private capacity own the 
instrumenis of production. Some control over instruments of pro- 
duction is necessary if there is to be any production — ^technology 
can never stand alone; but private ownership is not the only mode 
of control. There may be control by the political group as an ^^tity. 
Even under capitalistic laissez-faire there is considerable state con- 
trol over the rights and use of private property. The contmon con- 
fusion between economics and technology is partly due to the fact; 
that both are close together in the means-end chain and hence to the 
fact that economic interests involve an immediate control over teeb- 
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lology. Economic behavior too is rational and pursues a proximate 
ather than an ultimate end. The diirercnce between economy and 
echnology, however, is equally as fundamental as the similarity 
md should never be ignored. The industrial system is a network of 
lighly interrelated productive mechanisms; capitalistic business is 
I system of control over this network, determining through the pat- 
eras of price and profit the distribution of the products. Identically 
he same network of productive mechanisms can operate under an 
mtirely different system of control — for example, under the Soviet 
lystem of slate socialism. 

If the end of scientific action is always truth, then to the extent 
hat any other end intrudes itself the action ceases to be scientific, 
[f, for example, a moral end takes precedence over truth in a piece 
jf research, the research becomes scientifically worthless, A man 
ivho, under the guise of investigating the chemical cllects of various 
germicides on sperm and mucous membrane, had chiefiy in mind 
the aim of condemning contraception would be acting not as a scien- 
tist but as a propagandist. Having truth as only a secondary goal he 
might distort his findings in order to prove that contraception is 
^'harmful.” This truth indicates a deep and inevitable conflict between 
cience and morality. It is not a complete conflict, because the 
Dormative order must somehow be related to the factual order and 
onsequently a systematic knowledge of the factual order may often 
prove essential to the normative sphere. In other words, scientific 
ruth is often instrumental to moral values. But it remains true that 
tlie search for truth, if pushed far enough, runs counter to the moral 
^terpretation of phenomena. Scientists, as concrete persons, are not 
and need not be always nonmoral and unemotional. Scientific activity 
heed not be divorced from moral aims. Yet in so far as a man is a 
cientist, that part of his behavior that is called science must be 
jguided by the canons for establishing empirical fact. His ultimate 
purpose may be the glorification of the ways of God, but his more 
timediate purpose must be strictly the search for truth. The conflict 
teally becomes acute only when the search for empirical truth be- 
|omes an ultimate value too and therefore competes with religious 
ad moral values. This is very likely to happen because the pursuit 

science can become a way of life for those who engage in it. 
adeed it becomes a way of life for an entire professional fraternity 
|nd hence for this group a common value sacred in its own right. 
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In this circumstance the scientist is likely to collide with the theo- 
logian, the moralist, and the common man, all of whom are less 
emotionally bound to empirical truth. Thus it is not really science 
and morality that arc in conflict but the morality of science and the 
morality of ordinary behavior. 

I’cchnology encounters less conflict with morality in one sense 
because it is always aimed at achieving a utilitarian goal. Without 
the goal, technology would be meaningless. Therefore, the, usefulness 
of technology is always readily apparent, whereas the usefulness of 
the search for truth is not so apparent. Yet technology is liipited pre- 
cisely by the limitation of its goals. It cannot develop except where 
the goals are held, and the goals may not be held because ,of moral 
attitudes. If one group in a society has a given goal in view, it can 
develop a technology for reaching this goal; but the endeavor may 
be blocked by another group which holds a different goal. The con- 
flict between the two groups then becomes political and moral and 
has nothing to do with technology, except to limit its devetopment. 
The very divorcement of science from everyday pursuits protects 
it from many of the limitations of moral conflict, whereas the rele- 
vance of technology for these pursuits makes it, or at least its 
products, of greater moral significance. In this sense technology 
stands as a buffer between science on the one hand and social control 
on the other. Science fares better if it is regarded as the handmaid 
of technology rather than the handmaid of morality, because the 
rational and intrinsic connection between means and end in tech- 
nological action is compatible with the search for empirical truth. 
The technological goal may serve as a spur to scientific endeavor 
by giving point to the goal of knowledge. It may thus save science 
from the accusation of being a useless ivory tower and yet at the 
same time bear the brunt of moral limitations. 

If the absence of a particular and demonstrable utilitarian goal 
is taken as a condemnation of science, or if the relation between 
research and practice is construed too narrowly, then science is 
hampered. There is a tendency to say, because one does not see tlie 
relation between research and a practical goal, that there is no such 
relation. Actually if one could see the relation with absolute clarity 
there would be no need for research; the problem, the very task of 
the research, would be known. It took business men a long time to 
see the value of laboratory research in industry because, not being 
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scientists or technicians, their conception of the relation of research 
to practical goals was exceedingly narrow. They thought that in 
order to apply science it was necessary that each and every operation 
have a direct relation to the utilitarian end; whereas in truth the 
more remote the research from a particular utilitarian end, the more 
valuable it is for an entire ran^e of goals (other things equal). 

There is certainly a technology' as well as a science of social 
relations. But in social phenomena the balancing of difl'crent ends is 
so important that sheer technology seldom exists in practice. Be- 
cause other people arc seldom allowed to be treated as sheer means, 
we either condemn or ridicule attempts to technologizc social rela- 
tions. To be sure, if the social relations dealt with are secondary 
rather than primary a considerable amount of calculation is permis- 
sible — in labor management, government and administration, and 
sales policies, for example. But such attempts are usually rationalized 
as being for the ‘'’benetit” of the laborers, the citizens, or the cus- 
tomers, and in general the action is more h.unrncd in by normative 
restriction than is the treatment of nonhunian materials. Our atten- 
tion is therefore directed in the present chapter to technology as the 
application of knowledge to physical phenomena, deferring any dis- 
cussion of “social technology’' to other chapters. 


Types of Tecimological Systems 

No society can live without a cultural adjustment to its environ- 
ment. Even the crudest society must therefore possess a technology 
though it need not possess a science. There arc, however, extreme 
differences between technologies. I’he history of man's cultural evolu- 
tion is mainly a technological history, because it is primarily man’s 
material devices (tools, shelters, vessels, etc.) that have been recov- 
ered from the dim past. Moreover, the fact that technology is some- 
how tangible and rational makes it readily describable, so that 
students of simple and archaic societies can give us accurate descrip- 
tions of it. Finally, the importance of technology is universally ad- 
mitted, especially by modern thinkers. It iollows that the information 
about technology is quite abundant and unusually exact. The social 
or institutional aspects, however, arc not so clearly known. 

Chappie and Coon have pointed out that at least four elements 
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are involved in any technique.* These are the type of implement, the 
kind of operation, the source of power, and the nature of the social 
interaction required, ‘Tt is impossible,” they point out, “to weave 
without a loom, or to grind grain without some kind of a mill,” and 
each process varies according to the kind of machine used. In the 
case of weaving there is a dchnite progression depending on whether 
a one-bar, two-bar, or two-beam loom is used; and in the case of 
milling, a tremendous difference depending on whether a simple hand 
mill or a more efficient rotary device is used. As for thel operations, 
the weaver performs a sequence of three — “shedding, wafting, and 
battening; the potter goes through a larger number — grinding and 
sifting the clay, adding tempering matter, wetting the tempered clay 
to a desired consistency, shaping the vessel, and firing it.”', Different 
men may perform the operations separately, and the amount of 
training and skill required varies greatly with the kind of operation 
performed. “In the case of the simpler techniques, one man usually 
knows several; with the more difficult ones, specialists are needed. 
Yet even in the case of specialists there is a definite limit to the 
amount of manual skill which the average human being can acquire, 
the California Indian woman who makes a feathered basket may be 
just as skillful as the machinist in the Ford plant who grinds valve- 
seats in new motors. The whole point about machinery is that you 
put the skill of the gifted worker into the designing of the machine, 
and the ordinary worker who operates the machine need not be 
highly trained. Thus mass production requires less training than hand 
work; employees in a shoe factory are not as skilled as hand shoe- 
makers, yet they produce many more shoes per capita, by means of 
simpler sequences of action.” 

The third element, the source of power, is as important as the 
type of implement or the sequence of operations. “Most techniques, 
particularly in the simpler groups, are performed by hand; the force 
employed is that of the technician’s own muscles. Thus the hand- 
loom weaver and the potter, with or without his wheel, are hand- 
power operators. In some societies, however, people have devised 
means of using the power of animals instead. This is an advance in 
that it frees the operator from the machine, in that most animals 
are stronger than men, and in that the man so freed can tend many 

2 Eliot D, Chappie and Carleton S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New 
York: Holt, 1942), pp. 138-140. 
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jnachines at once, or leave the animal working while he docs some- 
thing else. A far greater advance is the use of natural forces through 
machines, as in case of windpower, waterpower, steam, and elec- 
tricity.” The three steps in the utilization of power — human, animal, 
and mechanical — enable the single individual to produce increasingly 
large quantities of materials per working hour. 

The fourth element, the interaction involved, relates the tech- 
nique to a group situation. “Some techniques, like weaving, arc 
solitary tasks and in their simpler forms inhibit interaction; others, 
like house-building among the Gallas, can be done by large work 
gangs of men. and offer an opportunity for much interaction; still 
others, like the construction of a modern ollicc building in an 
American city, not only permit interaction, but make it necessary, 
since a large number of men performing different skilled tasks must 
work together if the job is to be done. . . . Ihe techniques which 
people practice, therefore, have much to do with the determination 
of the complexity and character of their institutions.” And we may 
add, vice versa. 

Attempts have been made to relate types of societies to tech- 
nological systems. ' Such attempts have not been completely success- 
ful, but they raise the question of the relation of technology to 
society in an interesting form. Generally the classifications of tech- 
nological systems give a central place to the methods of getting 
sustenance, assigning only secondary importance to the methods of 
securing clothing, shelter, etc. On this basis the main distinction 
is between a society that depends exclusively on gathering and one 
that depends upon plant and animal domestication. Obviously, how- 
ever, these are broad categories. Some primitive groups depend more 
on hunting than simple gathering, and some depend on fishing. Also 
there is, for more complicated technologies, a distinction according 
to whether they emphasize agriculture or emphasize herding. Agri- 
culture can be practiced with practically no use of domesticated 
animals, and herding can be practiced with no devotion to agricul- 
ture, although generally the two go together. Agriculture may also 
be settled or it may be nomadic. In the latter case the group aban- 
dons a given site within a year or two (as soon as the cleared land. 


L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (l.ondon: Chapman & Hall. 1930); 
Chappie and Coon, op. cit.. Part II. 
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as in many tropical areas, loses its fertility). Finally, there is a broad 
distinction between industrial and nonindustrial technologies, and 
this again involves various subtypes. In any case it is plain that a 
.ough progression from one type to the next can be generally ob- 
served. Each new type keeps some of the techniques of the old and 
merely adds to them. An industrial society obviously relies on agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, but it introduces a new type of manu- 
facturing process and a more intensive commerce. This progressive 
aspect indicates that we are here dealing with a typfe of social 
evolution. \ 

I'he kind of technology places certain limits on the kind of social 
organization that is possible. It docs not determine the exact form 
of society — the marriage patterns, the political system, the property 
relations, etc. — but it does rule out certain possibilities that may be 
realized with a different technology. F^or instance a gathering or 
hunting technology means that the population must usually be sparse 
and communication consequently poor. This means in turn that each 
coQimunity is likely to be isolated, with the community itself often 
bciil^he widest social unit. Settled agriculture, on the other hand, 
enables a larger number of people to exist in a smaller area, giving 
rise to more cultural interchange and a more extended political 
organization. With industrial technology the social horizon expands 
remarkably, enabling world-wide cultural interaction and the nation- 
state to arise. 

When the writer first visited Latin America he had the feeling 
of being hemmed-in. He first attributed this feeling to the laziness 
and inefficiency of the Latin Americans themselves, and he thought 
that a person from the United States should be able to show them 
how to get things done. He soon discovered, however, that he could 
do no more than they, and that indeed the difficulty did not lie in the 
people themselves but in the technology they had to work with. The 
telephone equipment was antiquated, the roads were poor, the auto- 
mobiles scarce, the water systems inadequate, the factories absent, 
the buses slow. The individual from the United States, accustomed to 
a slightly more advanced technology, soon discovered that he could 
get no more done than the local people. Technology definitely liniits 
what is possible. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the technology deter- 
mines the social order. This is an attractive assumption because, as 
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mentioned before, technology seems to have a definiicncss and 
tangibility that make us fall easily into the habit of assigning it 
causal primacy. But technology is a part of culture and is in equilib- 
rium with the other parts. It is as much a result as a cause. 


Social Factors Fostering Technological Development 

Behind any technological system lies an institutional order. The 
rapidity and nature of technological advance therefore depend as 
much upon the institutional order as upon the previous stage of 
technology itself. What, then, are some of the institutional factors 
favoring rapid technological development? 

One outstanding determinant lies in the sphere of social values. 
It concerns the climate of opinion toward change in general and 
toward technological change in particular. If the social order places 
a positive value upon change, if it regards with an open mind the 
utilization of new devices, it will necessarily give a wide scope to 
technological innovations. Of camrse, such open-mindedness is always 
relative in degree, because no society will welcome all chanjies 
simply for the sake of change. People inevitably tend to place the 
burden of proof upon the new device, and find rationalizations for 
rejecting something that requires the inconvenience of new adjust- 
ments. 

The Dyaks were accustomed to felling trees by peeling them down 
strip by strip, and when shown the quicker and bcttei method of 
cutting a V-shaped notch with an axe were unwilling to make the 
change. Pasteur’s discovery of germs as a cause of disease was 
bitterly opposed by the medical profession tor a long time. Harvey's 
discovery, in the first part of the seventeenth century, that the blood 
circulates was strongly opposed, especially by the physicians and 
scientists of the time. Harvey claimed that no man over forty ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the circulation of the blood when it was first 
presented. . . . 

The use of coal was prohibited in England in the reign of Edward I, 
and a citizen was tried, condemned, and executed for burning “sea 
cole.” A bill was introduced in the House of Commons at the in- 
stance of the British Admiralty forbidding the use of steam power in 
the British Navy. . . . Chauncey Depew warned his nephew not 
to invest $500 in Ford stocks because “nothing has come along to 
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beat the horse," and J. P. Morgan and Company refused a large in- 
vestment in a company that was later very successful as General 
Motors. Commodore Vanderbilt opposed the adoption of air brakes, 
and told Westinghousc, the inventor, that he had no time to waste 
on fools. ^ 

Yet we find great diflercnces between one society and another in the 
degree to which resistance to change represents a central value. Mod- 
ern society, no matter how much it may resist a particular innova- 
tion, has as one of its chief dogmas the doctrine of progress — the 
belief that this world can be made a better place by ^c constant 
application of empirical knowledge to our material and', human re- 
sources. It is consequently committed in principle to tile value of 
change. Hindu society, on the other hand, before the influence of the 
West made itself felt, had no such doctrine. It was inherently sus- 
picious of change, and focused its attention upon the individual's im- 
proving his position in (he other world through the rigid observance 
of custom in this one. 

Values, however, must be instrumented by a social organization 
before they can become elTectivc. A second factor favorable to tech- ’ 
nological change is consequently the appearance of institutional ; 
methods for rewarding the inventor and dill using his techniques. A 1 
system that fosters competition and social mobility is at the same ; 
time one that fosters technological accomplishment, because com- | 
petitive advantage can be gained only by finding some way around ^ 
those who arc already entrenched. I’he legal guarantee of competi- ' 
tivc advantage flowing from innovation lies in patent and copyright j 
law, whereby the inventor is given exclusive rights to the use of his 
invention for a long lime. It is assumed that he can derive a profit^ 
from his innovation only by making its fruits available to the public. 
He is therefore rewarded not merely for making the invention but 
also for diffusing it. The reward may not lie exclusively in monetary 
terms. Scientific ideas are generally not patented and often not copy- 
righted. The scientist’s recompense for making his discoveries may 
come from enhanced salary but it may also come, and often more 
importantly, from the prestige he receives among his colleagues and 
in the world at large. Einstein’s compensation for the hard work of 

4 Wm. F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1940), pp. 824-826. Citations to basic literature on this subject will be found on 
these pages. 
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making his revolutionary discoveries can hardly be measured in 
monetary terms. Yet, as in technology, scientific innovations cannot 
bring any sort of reward unless they are also diffused. The incentive 
to scientific work depends upon the social conventions among scien- 
tists — conventions which give recognition to priority of discovery, 
which utilize ceremony (honors, titles, etc.) and position within 
scientific organizations to symbolize the prestige of the outstanding 
discoverer. Science itself is a competitive system, and like any other 
form of competition it requires rules. The rules, together with their 
enforcement, constitute the institutional structure that makes scien- 
tific advance possible. 

A third factor is specialization. Significant changes of technique 
are most apt to be made by one intimately acquainted with a par- 
ticular field. Since each innovation combines old elements, the person 
most likely to discover it is the one whose mind has long weighed 
the mutual implications of these elements. I hc total heritage grows 
far beyond the power of any one man to grasp. Since life is short 
and the intellect limited, each man can hope to contribute only in 
the restricted sphere of his particular competence. Thus there is 
specialization not only of the technician and scientist from the rest 
of the population, but also of one technician or one scientist from 
another. A university faculty is composed of people who cannot 
speak one another’s language and who have only the vaguest idea of 
what one another is doing. The history of scientific and technological 
advance is a history of ever narrower specialization. 

Finally, methods of storing and transmitting ideas also foster 
technological advance. Writing enables the highest achievements of 
any generation to be stored for the next. Printing facilitates the easy 
spread of ideas to the whole population. Libraries facilitate the 
accumulation of knowledge in specialized fields and thus aid the 
process of specialization. It follows that the more literate the popu- 
lation, the more accessible it is to the absorption of technological 
innovation. 

Obviously our consideration of factors favoring technological 
advance has moved toward technology itself as a factor. We began 
by pointing out the role of the value system; then we mentioned the 
importance of an institutional order facilitating competition, mobility, 
and specialization; and now we have cited such things as printing 
and libraries. This requires us to admit that technology itself is a 
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Strong factor in technological advance. Since each stage of develop- 
ment is dependent on previous stages, the interpretation of any one 
stage must rest to some extent on what went before. But our question 
has really called for the social factors that make possible an orderly 
advance of technology as a whole, not the factors responsible for 
reaching a particular stage. The intrinsic evolution of technology can 
be speeded up only in a favorable social environment. Technology 
itself cannot guarantee its own progress. 

\ 

Social Factors Hindering Technological Development 

To make the matter clearer let us consider some of the social 
factors obstructing technological advance. 1 he simplest way to char- 
acterize them would be to say that they arc the opposite of the 
favorable factors mentioned above, but this would not be particularly 
helpful. Still another oversimplification would be the statement that 
technological advance is held up by “social conservatism.” This is 
circular, for it tells us nothing more than that resistance to change 
results from resistance to change. What we want to know is the 
nature and function of social conservatism. 

The distrust of change has deep roots because every social system 
requires stability. 1 he individual must feel somewhat secure in his 
future expectations if he is to cooperate efliciently with others. The 
knowledge of the past must somehow serve as a guide to the future. 
Even a competitive order requires some stability. Each person must 
feel that contractual arrangements will be carried out, that the rules 
and laws governing competition will not change overnight. If the 
structure breaks dowm, then competition is likely to turn into 
conflict. Similarly, science itself requires stability. There must be 
political stability so that some people can devote themselves to the 
pursuit of knowledge. I'herc must be economic stability so that a 
surplus of goods can be accumulated for the support of these men 
and their laboratories. I’herc must be stability in the rules of science 
itself — in the criteria of validity, the ethics of credit and recognition, 
the devotion to truth, etc. If scientific theory w^ere sheerly a matter of 
fashion, there would be no science. Any society is therefore on its 
guard against change. The question is why one society can neverthe- 
less tolerate considerable technological change, while another cannot. 

One common feature of the fixed society is what migfclt be called 
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iiffuse othcrworldliness — the tendency to fix attention on the trans- 
rcndental world and to view the material world primarily as symbolic 
if transcendental realities. Since technology and science deal with 
the intrinsic relations between phenomena, the insistence upon a 
iupernatiiral interpretation in every detail is a serious obstacle. If 
the supernatural is interpreted as being exceedingly remote, inter- 
ering with the things of this world only indirectly and in a broad 
vay, then specific events can always be interpreted in scientific terms 
without hindrance. Or if the ways of God arc thought to be revealed 
)y scientific method, another avenue to freedom is found. But if each 
md every event in the palpable world is thought to be fraught with 
immediate religious significance of importance to the soul of the 
participant, scientific and technological advance is greatly hindered. 
The following incident from India illustrates the effect of such diffuse 
atherworldliness. 

This tract of country [a jute-growing area in Bengali was proverbially 
unhealthy. Something had to be done about the malaria, fever, what 
not! And the mill owners, with new zeal for better health conditions, 
tackled the problem. I'he drainage, they discovered, was at fault. 
They offered to replace it with an entirely new system, which they 
laid down at their own expense. It made an immediate difference 
to the health of the countryside, and the Progressive-Indian Secretary 
of the District Board devoted a high-sounding paragraph to this fact 
in the Annual Report. 

“The malodorous waste matter from the mills no longer clogs our 
drains,” he read out to the meeting. 

The President of the moment was an orthodox Hindu. 

“Stop!” said he, “Where does it go?'’ 

It was a startling question, but the Secretary was equal to the occa- 
sion. “Where all drainage goes, into the river, and thence,’’ he added 
alter a pause — “out to the sea." 

“The river — you mean Ganga Ma?” 

“What else?” 

“The sacred river, our Ganga Mata, to receive malodorous stulT from 
the jute mills!” 

* . . And, regardless of the feelings of the mill owners (mostly 
Scotsmen), he insisted on scrapping the new drainage, getting a 
majority for a resolution requiring its instant removal. 

^ CornelimJSlorabji, India Recalled (London: Nisbet, 1936), pp 17^-176, 
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Along with the diffuse otherworldly attitude goes a lack of 
interest in technological advance. In such circumstances there is no 
doctrine of progress, or if there is it relates to progress in the next 
world rather than this one. Hence there is no particular reward for 
the innovator and no social mechanism for stimulating and aiding 
him. 

But how, you may ask, does a society happen to get into this 
religio-conservative frame of mind? One answer is isolation. Seem- 
ingly essential for the emergence of inventions and for ^he seculiar- 
ized environment in which it can take place, is cross-cul'tural ferlili. 
zation — the circulation of diverse ideas and customs because of the 
contact of cultures. If the local community is isolated as a virtually 
self-sufficient entity, if the strata in society are water-tight com- 
partments with little cultural interchange, if communication, trans- 
portation, and trade arc poor, diffuse religiosity and an absence of 
technological advance are likely to be the result. Furthermore, the 
small isolated community cannot embody the specialization, accu- 
mulate the economic surplus, and store the knowledge necessary for 
technological advance. 

Clear now should be the fact that technology and the rest of 
society are intimately related. Not only, for example, is isolation 
inimical to invention but this condition itself results from a lack of 
invention. Social isolation and technological innovation are mutually 
antithetical. Similarly nearly every social trait has some mutual 
interdependence with nearly every technological trait, and vice versa. 
It follows that technology cannot be interpreted purely in terms of 
itself. A sociological interpretation of it is also necessary. 

Perhaps the quickest way of seeing the interrelation between 
technology and society is not to raise the question of change as we 
have done in this chapter, but to raise the question of who controls 
the technology. This carries us straight to the subject of economic 
and political institutions — a subject to be dealt with in the next two 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER XVll 


ECXm ( ) \1 1 c: IN S 1 I TUT I ONS* 


I T IS not sufficient that human society use its technology to 
produce the means of life. What is required in addition is that 
it distribute the instrumentalities and the products among its mem- 
bers in an orderly and efficient way. If men obtained goods solely 
through unrestrained cunning and ruthless struggle, there would 
ensue a state of social chaos in which actually they could obtain no 
goods at all — for technology, security, in fact all culture w^ould have 
disappeared. If a man dared not leave his home for fear someone 
else would immediately take possession, if he dared not use his car 
tor fear of having it stopped and appropriated, if he could not count 
on his firm still occupying the office when he arrived for work, if 
he eould not count on receiving any wages or having any agreement 
fulfilled — if he could dare nothing and expect nothing, he could 
likewise contribute nothing. Such a society would produce only 
privation and death. Contrary to the dreams of some Utopians, 
therefore, the problem of human society can never be reduced 
simply to a matter of technology. Equally as important as a pro- 
ductive system and yet far more difficult, is a distributive system — 
an allocation of rights and duties with respect to the fruits of 
technology. If, like the solitary wasps, each man produced enough 
for his own sustenance there would be no question of distribution, 
hut in human society the very nature of cultural adaptation implies 
division of labor and specialization, which in turn imply the neces- 
sity of exchange; and the inevitable scarcity of goods means that the 
system of exchange, whatever its form, will give to the societal 
members less than they want and certainly less than they might 
conceivably have, ft is on the distributive level that one man’s 

* This chapter was wiitten with the valuable collaboration of Mr. Harry Brede- 
meier, who wrote some sections in substantially their present form. 

4ot 
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interest is opposed to another’s interest; and yet despite this opposi- 
tion some order, some feeling of rightness, some mutual tolerance 
must be maintained. The more complex the society, the more its 
vlestiny rests on the distributive relationships: its members have 
more goods but they also have more wants, and their specialized 
interdependence makes their lives rest inercasingly upon the ex- 
change as opposed to the production of goods. I'hc basic ideas, 
norms, and statuses w^hich govern the allocation of scarce goods in 
any society, whether the society be primitive or civilized, we call its 
economic institutions. Of these the most fundamental and universal 
are the institutions of property and contract. 


Property 

Property is essentially the distributive system in its static aspect. 
It consists of the rights and duties of one person or group (the 
owmer) as against all other persons and groups with respect to 
some scarce good. It is thus exclusive, for it sets off what is mine 
from w'hat is thine; but it is also social, being rooted in custom and 
protected by law. 

So ingrained in human thought is the fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness that property is often regarded as the thing owned rather 
than the rights which constitute the ownership. In popular speech 
property is the material object, wdiilc ownership is the state of having 
the object. Property conceived in this way is usually thought of as 
something tangible, like land and furniture. Indeed, not until the 
end of the nineteenth century did the United States Supreme Court 
recognize that property refers to rights and is not identical with a 
tangible object.’ Rights and duties are not tangible in a physical 
sense, and the tangibility or intangibility of the thing owned is of 
no great consequence. What is important is the exchange value of 
the object, the nature and completeness of the rights, and the number 
and characteristics of the owners. 

THE NATURE OF PROPER fV RIGHTS 

If property is nothing more than rights and obligations with 
respect to something scarce but valuable, how then can we dis- 

1 John R. Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism (New York* Macmillafl* 
1924), p. 14. 
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same object. This dual character — its sociality and its exclusiveness 
— sets a fundamental conflict. Property is forever a paradoxical 
thing, a blending of opposites, producing a perennial confusion 
of words and emotions. 

Several variables in the property situation should for the sake 
of clarity be kept separate. One of these is the number and identity of 
the persons doing the owning. Another is the number and quality 
of the rights constituting the ownership. And a third is the size and 
nature of the entities owned. The following discussion of ‘‘private” 
and "‘public” properly will try to keep them distinct. 

The term “private” sometimes refers to the strongest and most 
complete rights in property and sometimes to the fact that a single 
individual holds these rights. The two, however, are not correlated. 
The most complete ownership is achieved not by individuals but by 
families, firms, tribes, and nations. Preferably the term “private 
property” should apply to rights held by individuals or groups acting 
in their own interest, and “public property” should apply to rights 
held by the community at large and administered by individuals or 
groups acting as agents of the community. The distinction, an im- 
portant one, turns on the locus of ownership, but it also has certain 
implications for the kind of property rights exercised. Whereas 
private property rights arc subject to regulation by the sovereign 
political group, the rights of this group itself as against other 
sovereign groups are subject to no regulation other than that of 
force. As between sovereign groups, then, wc find the strongest and 
most complete rights. No property lines are clearer, none more 
exclusive and unyielding, than territorial boundaries. Within the 
sovereign group, however, the system of property relations among 
private interests is subject to supervision, regulation, and enforce- 
ment by the total political unit. They arc not so complete bccaaso 
they may be suspended, conhscated, or limited, yet they are true 
property rights. No tribe or state can garner all such rights to itself 
as an entity. There must be some system of distributive rights among 
the societal members in their private capacities. Whether these dis- 
tributive rights apply widely or narrowly, however, is another ques- 
tion. In some societies the basic instruments of production — the 
things on which the entire community depends — are objects of pri- 
vate ownership. In other societies it is mainly consumption goods 
that are so owned. 
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Plainly the distinction between private and public property is a 
distinction in terms of the kind of owners, but it is inevitably con- 
nected with the nature of the rights exercised and the kind of things 
owned. Keeping in mind the three variables — which may be suc- 
cinctly phrased as, Who exercises what rii^hts in which things ? — ^let 
us consider some concrete kinds of property systems. 

Collectivistic iMnd Tenure, In isolated primitive communities 
land is sometimes held in the name of the village or band as a whole. 
This condition, once thought to be widespread, led social theorists 
of the so-called evolutionary school to posit communafc| ownership 
as the original prototype of all land tenure. But Lowie, ^fter an ex- 
haustive survey of anthropological data,* came to the condusion that 
such examples of complete communal ownership are few and that 
they are marked by one or both of two features, viz., the identity of 
clan and village, and the hunting or pastoral nature of the economy. 
For some hunting peoples (the Plains Indians, the California Maidu) 
there are no land rights for groups, so that instances of ownership 
residing in clans or households within the larger sovereign group 
arc more numerous. Complete tribal or communal ownership of 
land, when it docs occur, is likely to he found among hunting and 
pastoral societies. In about half of the thirteen hunting and pastoral 
societies reported by Lowie, land rights resided in no group smaller 
than the entire tribe. This was true for the Plains Indians, the 
California Maidu, and the Thompson River Indians (all with hunt- 
ing economics), and for the Masai, Toda, and Hottentot (all with 
pastoral economies). Other hunting tribes, however, such as the 
Algonkians, Eastern, and Central Canadian Indians, the Coastal 
tribes of British Columbia, the Kariera of Australia, the tribes ol 
Queensland, Australia, and the Vedda of Ceylon, broke up the tribal 
territory into holdings owned exclusively by smaller groups within 
the larger unit. Among the Vedda, whose tribal territory was guarded 
by professional archers who inilicted death on the trespassers, this 
decentralization of property rights was carried so far that it was 
possible to map the holdings of specific families. ‘'A man would not 
hunt even on his brother’s land without permission; and if game ran 
into an alien region the owner of the soil was entitled to a portion 
of its flesh.” 

4 Robert H. Lowie, Primitive Society (New York; Liveright, 1920), Chap. 9. 

6 Ibid., p. 214. 
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The rights that ^vent with “ownership,” however, were highly 
variable even in these societies. No Vedda tribesman, for example, 
could transfer “his” land to someone else without the consent of 
every adult male in the family. Agciin, among the Kariera ownership 
rested in the male portion of the father-sib, and any individual could 
luint over the entire tract at will; transfer of the land, however, 
except through descent, was inconceivable.^' 

Pastoral peoples generally do not split the communal land up 
into lesser properties. They have a highly developed sense of pri- 
vate ownership as regards livestock but not with reference to land. 
"A Masai shares pasturage with all the oilier inhabitants of his 
district and when the grass is exhausted there is a general exodus.” 
The Kirgiz alternate between communal and family ownership of 
grazing grounds, depending both on the kind of animal involved 
and the season of the year. The tribe as a whole owns the camel pas- 
turing land; but tor other animals (sheep, goats, cattle, and horses), 
each family owns the winter pastures, \^hich are scarce, while 
summer pastures arc owned by the entire community.' 

Among agricultural peoples communal property occurs only in 
the rare cases when the joint family happens also to constitute a 
village. Family and clan ownership represent probably the most 
frequent pattern of primitive land tenure." This doubtless results 
from the fact that in simple economies, especially agricultural ones, 
the household group is an clFective economic unit. “T he loose house- 
hold group, constituted by the three principles of blood, marriage, 
and adoption, is bound together by common ties of everyday living. 
Ihis common life involves a certain participation in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of native wealth.” The utilization of 
land is not easily carried out by a single person or, with inferior 
techniques of cultivation and administration, by a large group. Ihe 
household gives sufTicient division of labor and is sufficiently per- 
manent and cohesive (being drawn together by day-to-day living 
and close identity) to constitute an ideal unit of land utilization for 
agricultural purposes. When ownership follows utilization, as it 
often does, then the household becomes the most likely land-owning 

thkl„ p. 213. 

' Ibid,, pp. 215-216. 

^Ernest Beaglehole, Propcftv (l.ondon: Allen & ITnwin, n)31). Table TV would 
'''-cm to indicate this, although the table confuses dilTeient types of ownership and 
1 datively few cases. 

Beaglehole, op. at., p. 233, with refeience to Samoa. 
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unit. In many cases, however, a family's ownership is limited to 
the exclusive use of the land and is inalienable. In other words, the 
family's properly rights usually consist in the right to use the land 
for purposes of production; they do not generally include the right 
not to use the land, nor the right to transfer it at will.^^ 

Another form of collectivistic land tenure, which is not usually 
felt to be collectivistic but is so in principle, is jeuclalism. Theoreti- 
cally at least, feudalism assumes the ownership of all land to be 
vested in the state. I'he central political authority then parcels out 
large tracts to exalted persons, who may themselves parcel it out 
once more — always in return for services of one kind' or another. 
The feudal structure, therefore, is anything but cqualitarian yet it is 
communal in its main principle of state ownership. Where the central 
government is weak, however, as is usually the case in primitive 
groups and as was the case during the Middle Ages in Europe, it 
often loses control over the feudal nobility, who acco»‘dingly exercise 
extreme property rights within their respective domains. 

The highest development of feudalism in primitive society occurs 
in Africa. 7'hcrc the king is frequently strong enough to regard all 
land as part of the royal property but not strong enough to retain 
complete control. Among the Thonga, for example, the king lets the 
land out to his nobles, or headmen, who in turn let it out to indi- 
vidual cultivators. The cultivators then have rather complete rights 
in their plots, in the sense that they and their heirs continue to use 
it. Even the grantor — the headman — must secure the cultivators’ 
permission before so much as picking rotting fruit off the ground. 
If the cultivator should move away, however, the land automatically 
reverts to the grantor who then reallocates it. Similarly, if the head- 
man himself should move, the land under his control cannot be 
sold or otherwise transferred; it also reverts to the state.’^ In 
Uganda the peasants arc obliged to work and render military 
service to the feudal chiefs in return for their patches.^" 

Feudalism in more complex societies has some affinities with 
the primitive type but is more intricate. It rests usually upon the 
theory that a central power, the king or priest-king, has supreme 

This appears to be Lowie’s inference, although several far-reaching except 
to such a generalization aie described by him, further illustrating the extreme 
variability of cultural definitions of property rights. See especially loc. cit., PP* 
227-232. 

Lowic, op. (It., p. 221. 
p. 227. 
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power over an entire national territory. But in practice the means of 
communication are so poor, the bureaucracy so crude, and the con- 
nection between government and people so remote that effective 
control must be on a regional basis. Furthermore, the source of 
sustenance being primarily agricultural, money scarce, and trade 
slight, the four main valuables on which the regime can operate are 
land, work, food, and military service. The central government at- 
tempts to maintain itself by granting land (fiefs) to powerful allies 
(often relatives of the emperor, military aides, and religious offi- 
cials). In return these allies, the feudal barons, are supposed to give 
financial support and military service to the central government. To 
gel such support and service, the barons must also use the main 
stock-in-trade. They must grant land to vassals, who are expected 
to provide food and armed men when the occasion demands. J here 
may be several grades, but at the bottom a class is reached (serfs 
or peasants) who actually work the land, eat most of the produce, 
and in return for the privilege furnish extra food to the lord, work 
the lord’s domain, and occasionally take up arms (usually not as 
cavalry but as infantry). Land, as the primary instrument of pro- 
duction, is thus made the axis around which the whole hierarchy 
revolves. In theory the system is communistic but in practice there is 
a strong centrifugal tendency. The feudal baronies become kingdoms 
in themselves, capable of defying the central power. The serf or 
peasant class, by virtue of its numerical superiority, is capable of 
holding out for rights of its own — above all, the right to treat the 
land it works as its own for many purposes. A feudal system may 
therefore disintegrate, an individualistic system of small family hold- 
ings emerging. But an ordered society can grow out of this disin- 
tegration only if the state has maintained itself and has changed its 
character somewhat. If, for example, the government can establish 
direct relations with the now free peasantry, it may eliminate the 
intermediate feudal grades and exercise the regulatory, tax-gather- 
ifigj policing functions itself, leaving most of the actual rights of 
ownership (sale, purchase, inheritance, and use) in the hands of 
the farmers themselves. 

The third type of communistic land ownership, coupled with 
collcctivistic ownership in even more important goods such as 
factories and transports, is exhibited by the modern totalitarian 
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State. Here the theory is that the national territory is owned by the 
state, not by private persons, families, or corporations. Instead of 
farming out tracts to individual chiefs, however, the work of culti- 
vation is managed by a political bureaucracy, the official remunera- 
tion of which is determined by salaries. This allows a much greater 
centralization and more direct control. The system is carried farthest 
in Russia but there was a similar tendency in Italy and Germany. In 
Russia land ownership was abolished and every effort made to insti- 
tute collective farms. In the Fascist countries, on the other hand, the 
idea of ownership was retained but as government \limitation of 
rents, income, planting, size of house, mobility, and, disposal of 
produce became ever more rigid, such ownership became ever more 
reduced in scope. 

Property Rights in Productive Technology. We saw in the last 
chapter that every society has a technology. The control of this 
technology, like the control of land, forms an important element in 
the economic structure. Even in primitive societies there arc various 
kinds of capital equipment in which rights must be defined and 
protected. Spears, arrows, boats, fruit trees, herds, storage baskets, 
etc. must be distributed in an orderly and agreed upon manner. Two 
principles seem to govern the distribution of ownership in such 
movable objects: the principle that the producer of the pottery, or 
basket, etc. should be its owner; and the principle that the most 
eflcctive user of the object tends to own it. Ihus ‘‘Each Yukaghir 
owns his clothing, the hunter owns his gun, the woman her sewing 
implements.” Since, however, the most effective users as well as 
the makers may be a group, these principles sometimes lead not 
to individual but rather to collective ownership. Among the Yukaghir, 
for example, boats, houses, and nets are considered to be the joint 
property of the family.^ 

Jt often happens, moreover, that property rights are divided 
among various groups within a tribe or community in a way that is 
difficult for Westerners to comprehend. While one man or fainth 
might own a certain tract of land, another might own the trees on 
the land, as is the case in Fiji. Or, as among the Maori, the family 
might own the right to gather shellfish or berries in different places, 
and another the right to hunt birds in certain areas. Sometimes ‘"one 

13 Lowie, op. cit., p. 234. 
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family had the right of digging fern-roots in a certain place, while 
another hunted rats in the same area.” 

With regard to what is sometimes called “incorporeal property” 
private ownership is widely recognized in many groups. Magical in- 
cantations, songs, or even legends, for example, may be owned 
exclusively by one individual, with sometimes the right of selling 
and sometimes the restriction of nontransferability except through in- 
heritance. The Dobuans of Melanesia consider the magical formulae 
for growing yams to be such highly valuable property that it must 
he taught by a man to his sister’s son and to no other.” ’ ’ 

In the face of extreme variability in property conceptions, it be- 
comes clear that one must beware of assuming cither the “natural- 
ness” of private property or the “inevitability” of communism. But 
with reference to rights in productive instruments it seems safe to 
say that there arc always two mutually contradictory principles at 
work; (1 ) the tendency of men to retain their rights in productive 
property but to let others work it for them; (2) the tendency of 
those who work the property to acquire rights in it. Fhc first is made 
possible by the separability of use and ownership, the second by a 
counteracting aflinity between the two. 

It has been previously mentioned that possession and ownership 
arc two different things, that persons who actually control, work, or 
use a given piece of property may not hold the major property 
rights to it. This is the situation, for instance, of the landlord and 
his sharecropper tenant. The sharecropper, by definition, owns noth- 
ing. The man who owns the farm furnishes him with mules, plows, 
and land, and usually takes half of the crop. An extreme is reached 
in complete absentee ownership. A modern corporation, for example, 
is “owned” by the stockholders, but many of these have no idea of 
and no contact with the actual plant of the corporation. The numer- 
ous widows who own slock in the Pennsylvania Railroad have 
property rights in it, but they have only the slightest inkling of what 
railroading involves. 

There are thus in society two contrary forces at work, the one 
tending to separate possession from ownership, the other tending to 
keep them together. The first of these apparently results from the 
previously noted fact that an inevitable concomitant of property 

^hkl , p. 229. 

’•"'Hco Fortune, Sorcerers of Dohu (New Yoik- Dutton, 1932), p. 70. 
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rights is power over other persons. When, as often happens, the 
thing owned is so valuable and important to others that they are 
willing to pay the owner for the privilege of using it, there begins 
to appear a separation of ownership from use. Looked at from the 
point of view of the owner, the thing owned is so valuable that a 
part of the product can be given to somebody else as an inducement 
for him to use and exploit it. The owner can then enjoy the rest of 
the product without doing any work: the simple fact that he owns 
the productive instrument is siiflicient to support him; and he may 
have to do no work at all. In many cases people thus Released from 
work in connection with their property constitute a leisure class hav- 
ing governmental, scholarly, and religious functions. In some cases, 
on the other hand, they are an essentially idle class parasitic in 
character. 

Now, from the point of view of societal survival it is advantageous 
for every class to contribute something to the operation of the society. 
This does not mean that a society is at a disadvantage if some of 
its members are not doing manual work; on the contrary the ad- 
ministrative, scholarly, and religious functions are highly important. 
But it docs mean that the statuses and roles must be so arranged 
that everybody is functionally contributory. Noncontributory statuses 
must be eliminated and parasitic individuals made useful.^® One way 
in which this is unconsciously accomplished in the process of social 
evolution is to counteract the tendency of owners to become divorced 
from the actual operation of their property. This counteraction we 
call the affinity between use and ownership, and there are several 
circumstances which produce the aflinity. In the first place, there 
often appears a general ethical disapproval of absentee ownership 
which lends to justify depriving such owners of their property. Such 
an ethical principle is, however, partly an expression of the very 
affinity which we have mentioned and hence not really an explana- 
tion of it; furthermore, it runs counter to another ethical principle— 
namely, the sacredness of property rights — which is not easily con- 
tradicted. We have then to look below the ethical plane for further 
explanations of the affinity between ownership and use. 

Jc Perhaps it should be emphasized at this point that we do not intend the 
phrase “must be” to be taken in the sense of either an ethical judgment or an 
inevitable mechanical “law,” Always understood is the phrase, “if the society is to 
survive in competition with other societies which might have a maigin of advantage 
in this particular respect.” 
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Presumably productive instruments will operate best if particular 
individuals or groups arc held responsible for them and receive, as 
a reward, a recompense in proportion to how well the instrumentality 
works — i.c, how much it produces. Now, being “held responsible” 
for productive instruments in this sense can mean only that the in- 
dividual or group concerned has the right to make the important 
policy decisions and share in the product. Such a right is an element 
in what is called '"ownership,” Quite apart from rights we know that 
the persons who are actually connected with productive instruments 
— land, transport, factories — are in an excellent position to use them 
for their own advantage as against the advantage of a titular owner. 
If the owner is absent and ignorant of the whole productive process, 
he is then dependent on his managers and w'orkers. These, by virtue 
of being both familiar with and necessary for the productive process, 
are in a key position to give themselves advantages as against the 
titular owners. In other words, the share of the product that goes 
to capital may not always be forthcoming if the persons who furnish 
the capital (or whose ancestors furnished it) stand apart from the 
production itself. 

In most primitive societies the property rights in productive in- 
struments arc closely aligned with functional performance. I he af- 
finity between ownership and use expresses itself. In a feudal istic 
system, as we have seen, the ownership of land rests presumably in 
a central government or crown. But it is an attenuated ownership, 
diluted through two or more lower ranks of owners. In practice many 
of the great fief-holders were remote from the cultivation of the land 
itself. The persons closest to it were the serfs w'ho tilled the soil. 
Well known is the fact, repeated in the histories of many feudal 
systems, tliat in time the serfs connection with his land became 
hereditary and that he slowdy acquired more rights in it until it was 
finally regarded as his property in freehold. This would seem to 
illustrate the principle that ownership and use tend, in the absence 
of contrary forces, to come together. In the year 1350 in England 
more than half the population were serfs attached to but not owning 

Soviet Russia has learned this lesson well. Wheieas in the first years after the 
revolution the plant manager’s authority was divided with the F^aii} cell and the local 
labor unit, the stress has since then been steadily in the direction of giving him more 
complete authority and rewarding him more directly in accord with the productive 
efficiency of his plant. See Gregory Biensiock, Solomon M. Schwarz, and Aaron 
YtJgow, Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture (New York: Oxford, 
1944), Chaps. 1-9, 
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the soil on which they lived. By 1600 there was not a serf left in 
the entire countryJ^ This remarkable revolution in land tenure oc- 
curred partly as a result of the Bla^k Death of 1348-49 and the 
growth of a money economy, hut behind these can be seen the gravi- 
tation toward a close relation between use and ownership of the land 
such as had prevailed in early Anglo-Saxon times before the kings 
of the eighth century and afterwards had allotted fiefs to the 
church, army commanders, knights, administrative officials, and 
favorites.^-' Not every feudal system goes through precisely this evolu- 
tion. Many of the fief-holdcrs perform genuine managerial and ad- 
ministrative functions and retain ownership for centuries. Moreover, 
the central government is always in need of allies and is inclined 
under certain circumstances to re-grant land that may have fallen 
to the peasants. 

But whenever property rights in productive instruments conic 
to be exercised by individuals who arc too far removed from the 
instruments to operate them efficiently, the rights tend to get trans- 
ferred to users and possessors. What rights the absentee owners 
retain (for property rights are highly divisible) depend upon a variety 
of factors, of which two arc of special significance: (1) the social 
functions performed by absentee owners apart from any specific con- 
nection with their property, and (2) the intensity of the society's 
struggle for survival cither against other societies or against nature. 
The contribution of a genuine leisure class — one that gets paid lor 
simply owning rather than for doing any kind of work — is of course 
nil; but a class may happen to be released from manual labor by virtue 
of owning property and thus contribute either to the overall manage- 
ment of that property or to the society at large. In this matter, how- 
ever, it is necessary to be on guard against rationalizations, as when 
wc say that a land-holding aristocracy ’'contributes to the develop- 
ment of literature and the arts.” Such contributions, if genuine, can 
be rew-arded in other ways than by giving individuals a direct right 
to the produce of given productive instruments. Artists may be paid 
through sale of their works. Governing officials may be paid through 
taxes. In fact, the Soviet Union illustrates well enough the fact that 

18 H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor: 1150-1400 (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1937). p. 277. 

Heinrich Cunow, “Land Tenure— Western Europe, British Empire and Uniteti 
States,’* Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, p. S7. 
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all essential functions in society can be performed without anybody 
having the rights of private ownership in productive technology. 

It appears, then, that the two opposed principles — the tendency 
toward absenteeism and the tendency toward on-the-spot control — 
arc always at work. Generally, where productive enterprises are com- 
plex there must be a reparation between different functions — manual 
labor, management, etc. In the Middle Ages the feudal baron per- 
formed necessary services in terms of military' and political protec- 
tion, overall direction, and adjudication. But pure absenteeism, in 
which the owner has nothing to do with the things that he owns 
except to derive revenue from them, is usually unstable; and if it 
is accompanied by no other essential function on the part of the 
owner (i.e. unconnected with the property in question though other- 
wise significant), it is sociologically anomalous. The size of a com- 
pletely idle group that society can support depends upon how seri- 
ously pressed the society is by other groups or by natural scourges. 
This again depends upon the society’s technological apparatus in 
comparison with that of other groups. America, for instance, could 
support a larger leisure class if her foremost competitor were Cuba 
rather than Germany, Japan, or Russia. 

So far, though, wc have been considering only the problem of 
'‘ownership vs. use and control” without raising the question of the 
content of the ownership or the control. It is to this aspect of 
property that we must now address ourselves. 

ETHICAL RESTRICTION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 

Private property is perpetually a source of inequality. This fact, 
along with the preceding discussion, discloses an inherent ambival- 
ence in human society. On the one hand differentiation, both in a 
functional and in an invidious sense, is necessary. J he very existence 
of norms shows this, for we must esteem persons dilferentiy accord- 
ing to how well they fulfill the norms. A<so presumably we must 
attach greater value to persons according to the scarcity and es- 
sentiality of their qualities."® By apportioning property rights, and 
often other rights as well, differentially among the members of the 
society we reward them for contributing according to their capacities 
and efforts. But on the other hand, we have seen that property 
fjghts also give power; and in the absence of restraining influences 

Ch«p.. 4 and 14 
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there is every likelihood that the power will be used for the persona! 
advantage of its wieldcrs or of the group with which they identify, 
independently of functional performance. The maxim that ‘‘To him 
that hath shall be given and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away” constitutes a recognition, imbedded in folklore, of this es» 
sential attribute of property. What it means is precisely that, ceteris 
paribus, the more A has that B wants the greater are the demands 
that A can make of B. 

Since what is to the immediate advantage of one ^roup or oriv. 
individual in a society may not and usually will not b^ necessarily 
to the advantage of the society as a whole, there always develop 
restraints upon deleterious property uses. The business man who 
might wish to exercise his “private” property rights by adulterating 
his food products is prevented from doing so; and the restaurant 
that refuses to w^ash its “own” dishes will be closed. The business 
organization that provides gas and electricity to a community is not 
permitted to withhold its services from groups it may not like, nor 
is it permitted to exercise its power over consumers by charging 
them what it pleases. These examples of restrictions on property 
rights could be multiplied indefinitely from our own society and 
then multiplied again by reference to other societies. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with two more specific cases selected to illustrate the 
close dependence of property rights on other (ever-changing) norms 
and values of a society. 

Until 1915 in the United States the property rights of a corpora- 
tion included the right to hire or not-hire a worker; and it was 
thought that this was balanced by the right of the worker to sell or 
withhold his labor power. The question arose of whether or not the 
property rights of the corporation included the right to require the 
worker to drop his membership in a union before accepting employ- 
ment. The legislature of the state of Kansas thought that property 
rights should not be defined in this way; and the Supreme Court of 
Kansas agreed. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, and it was there decided that both the legis- 
lature and the Supreme Court of Kansas had been wrong and that 
the corporation had the right to make such a stipulation.^^ Twenty- 
six years later the Supreme Court of the United States decided 

Coppage V. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1, 9 f]915), quoted in Commons, op, cif., P 
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precisely the opposite.-^ It is obvious that there was never any “cor- 
rect” answer to this question; property rights were defined in each 
case in accordance with prevailing sentiments of how rewards should 
be distributed and how this distribution should be arrived at. 

The same principle may be observed in the field of housing legis- 
iation. lhat rights in dwelling structures owned by individuals are 
‘private property” is a dictum that is close to the core of American 
values; but the concrete definitions of those rights have undergone 
drastic changes over a period of years. Before 1887, for example, 
it was a right of a landlord to provide or not to provide running 
water on each floor of a tenement in New York City. His power 
over his tenants was in other words so defined that if they desired 
the use of the scarce thing which he “owned” (shelter) tlien they 
could be forced to do without an inside water faucet. In 1887, 
however, the New York I'enemcnt House Act re-defined property 
rights so as to make it necessary for a landlord to provide a running 
water outlet on each floor of a tenement. The point made above, that 
what is defined as the best interests of the collectivity as a whole 
may conflict with an individuaPs definition of his own interests, is 
vividly illustrated in this case by the fact that the 1887 law w^as 
bitterly contested in the courts until 1895 by the I'rinity Church 
Corporation of New' York City. One of the major grounds offered by 
the Corporation for refusing to comply wath the law was that it 
was “ ‘a burden imposed upon landlords for the ease and comfort 
of tenants and clearly in violation of constitutional guarantees’ ” — 
that is, Trinity’s definition of the natural identity of interests did 
not coincide with the community's. 

The distribution and definition of property rights unequally 
among groups and individuals, then, appear to be limited by the 
ethical precepts and values of the society. This factor, plus what we 


22 Phelps Dodge V. National Labor Relations Board, 313 U.S. 177 (1941), quoted 
in Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Older (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1946), p 388, note 18. 

-'^Quoted by Charles Abrams, The Future oj Housing (New York: Harper, 
1946), p. 193, The dependence of pioperty upon changing ethical valuations is 
hiUhcr sharply illustrated by the C’ourt’s elaboration of its decision, which upheld 
the Health Department. “ ‘The learned counsel for the defendant asks where this 
kind of legislation is to stop. Would it be contended that the owners of such houses 
could be compelled to furnish each room with a bathtub. . . ? Is there to be a 
bathroom and water closet to each room. . . ? To which I should answer, certainly 
not. That would be so clearly unreasonable that no court in my belief could be 
found which would uphold such legislation. . ” tp. 194). 
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have called the affinity between use and ownership, must be recog- 
nized as the controlling principle integrating property witii the rest 
of societal institutions. 


Contract 

Since many of the things we have learned about property appl}/ 
equally to the phenomenon of contract, we need spend less time 
on this than we did on the former. A contract is essentially an agree- 
ment between two or more individuals to behave in a certain specified 
way for a certain specified length of time in the future^ What dis- 
tinguishes a contractual relation from most other relationships is 
the fact that the reciprocal rights and obligations are limited to those 
specified in the contract. Ilius the relationship between members of 
a family can hardly be said to be contraetuaf since there is no de- 
tailed listing of the number and duration of the rights and duties; 
there is usually the presumption that any particular member of the 
family will go far beyond his normal responsibilities in case of an 
emergency involving another member. 1 he relationship which we 
call friendship is similar In nature, A contractual relationship, on 
the other hand, sharply demarcates what the respective parties to 
the contract may expect from one another, what rights they have 
with respect to one another and what obligations. 

In its pure form the contractual relationship assumes no com- 
mon end on the part of the contracting parties. They may, to use 
Maclvcr’s terms, have like interests in the sense that each seeks to 
make a cooperative effort successful, each for the sake of his private 
goals; or they may have unlike interests in the sense that a loss for 
one is a gain for the other; but a common interest in the sense of 
an emotional identification with one another is conspicuously absent 
from a purely contractual relation. Ihe stockholders in a corporation 
may be said to have like interests in the profitability of the business, 
as indeed may the employees and the managers. But insofar as their 
relations are contractual, they are interested in the corporation's 
profits only for the sake of their own rewards. A contract between 
a buyer and a seller, on the other hand, or between a lender and a 
borrower, involves unlike interests: a high price or a high interest 
rate is favorable for the seller or the lender, unfavorable for the 
buyer or the borrower. 
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A contract is impersonal. To a salesclerk it is immaterial who 
his customer is or how faithful she is to her husband, so long as the 
sale goes through. When, however, the salesclerk leaves his store 
and considers whom he should invite to his home for dinner, personal 
considerations may become relevant. The terms of the contract are 
universally applied to all persons; they are not particularistic. In so 
far as this is not true, the relationship is not purely contractual. 

Closely associated with this characteristic is the further clement 
of rationality. Hie impersonal nature of the contract situation as a 
means to a private end implies the rational weighing of alternatives 
and a search for the ‘least cost” method of obtaining the desired 
goal. In considering a contractual loan one asks what is the largest 
safe return I can get on this investment. On the other hand, if it 
is one's son who requests the loan one perhaps asks what effect will 
this have on his character, but more importantly, where can I get the 
money? 

The pure contractual relation is virtually nonexistent in actual 
practice. There are always noncontractual elements in every contract 
situation; salesclerks judge people in their occupational roles, as 
may be observed in the average white salesman’s treatment of a 
Negro customer; and managers of corporations sometimes hire their 
brothers-in-law when others arc more qualified. While these de- 
partures from the ideal-type contract situation are interesting in 
themselves, there are other and more pervasive noncontractual ele- 
ments which are frequently overlooked. The first of these is the 
fact that the ends of the contracting parties are beyond the scope of 
the contract. Thus, the rational weighing of alternatives does not 
extend to a consideration of whether or not the seller should seek 
the highest possible price from the buyer; the seller unthinkingly 
follows this pattern w'hich is customary in his culture. Any departure 
from this behavior, while it might be admired for other (ethical) 
reasons, wall be condemned as ”poor business sense” unless there 
is a personal reason for it. On the other hand the bargain is not 
supposed to be merely shrewd but is also supposed to result in in- 
creased wealth for the entire society. In so far as the moral approval 
of shrewd business practices is strong, then, so-called "sharp” and 
olten ruthless trading may be winked at or even applauded. But no 
•society can tolerate for long behavior which enriches individuals 
^^'ithout enrichening society, and there tends consequently to be a 
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certain amount of moral indignation directed at contractual arrange^ 
ments which do not add to the community’s wealth. 

The second noncontractual clement in contract is the fact that 
^very contract is hedged about with many restrictions not appearing 
in the terms of the contract itself. Thus, the contract is not enforce- 
able if it is made with a minor, if one of the partners is “coerced” 
into the agreement, or if the terms of the contract put one of the 
partners in a condition of servitude. 

Finally it must be noted that the contractual relationship itself, 
as an ctpproved type of interaction, depends upon a highly special 
and complex web of norms and values which define such itapersonal, 
rational, secular, and self-interested behavior as Right, Proper, and 
Good. This set of institutional prescriptions is the complex system 
which we call capitalism; and since capitalism is peculiar to con- 
temporary Western civilization, we can expect to find much less 
close approximations to the purely contractual relationship in other 
societies. So long, for example, as the only known kind of relationship 
among individuals is a personal (particularistic) relationship of 
reciprocal rights and obligations, contract in the modern sense can- 
not develop. A debtor-creditor relationship or any sort of promise 
by one individual to another was in the Middle Ages, for instance, 
such a personalized matter that the transfer of the obligation to a 
third person was inconceivable. It was a “personal promise of oath 
and fidelity” arising out of the mutual confidence the two parties to 
an agreement placed in each other. In our society such a promise 
may as easily be the focus of transferable property rights as may a 
house: promises to pay a certain amount or deliver certain goods are 
bought and sold daily, as are promises to play baseball or to sing 
or not to sing. The nature of the contract can be illustrated by com- 
parison with marriage. As .lohn R. Commons has put it, “A promise 
to marry cannot be assigned by the promisee to a third party, nor 
negotiated upon the market,” but a genuine contract can be. 

This suggests that there is a fourth characteristic of a contractual 
relationship w'hich distinguishes it from other types of relations- - 
viz., its negotiability. I'his really flows from the other characteristics 
mentioned above — the impersonal nature of a contract, its univf'f' 
salistic character, and the secularized rationality with which it 
viewed. All of these together comprise the important features of 
24 op. Clt., p 251. 
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contract; but as we have seen, institutional controls and directives 
arc as operative here as they are in the simplest of societies where 
contract in its modern sense is unknown. 

Modern Economic Institutions 

We have already observed that the contractual relationship as 
a conspicuous characteristic is highly peculiar to Western societies 
over the last 300 or so years. It is intimately associated with a com- 
plex division of labor in which the interdependence of specialized 
groups requires a certain precision in the coordination of efforts. To 
erect a building efficiently, for example, it is necessary that the con- 
crete be delivered at a certain date, that foundations be finished by 
the time the steel-workers start to work on the girders, which must 
by that time have been manufactured and delivered, which assumes 
that coal has been mined, iron smelted, both transported, and so on 
and on — not to mention the services required for all the workers 
or the intricate interconnections which produced a need for the 
building in the first place. A scries of contracts, specifying obligations 
and rationally negotiated, is a vital necessity for such an organization 
of economic activity. But another necessity is inextricably connected 
with the division of labor, as suggested above. This has been clearly 
summarized by Commons, whom wc have quoted before. Every- 
thing, he points out, which the individual consumes, 

passes first through the hands of many other persons, and each person 
depends on predecessors to select the best of the elementary utili- 
ties, to give to them the best form and to bring them regularly to 
the needful places. As this interdependence enlarges with commerce, 
ihe ignorance of each individual enlarges, and each depends more 
and more on confidence in the honesty, diligence, promptness and 
good management of others. In short, confidence in others is the 
largest of all the utilities, for without it each person w'ould need to 
satisfy his own wants diicelly fixim natutc or thru a small family or 
tribe whose members he could see and control."-’ 

Reliance for the successful formation or emergence of this “larg- 
of all the utilities” upon a natural identity of interests, upon 
Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” leads to food adulteration, monopoly 
prices, fraudulent advertising, and flimsy construction; and as a 
Op. dt„ p. 204. 
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consequence, “as early as 1850 the visible hand of the court had 
begun to stretch the writ of trespass in order to protect the reputation 
of a manufacturer who had built up a business on the confidenct 
he had inspired in customers as to the quality of his goods.” Thai 
is, the confidence of customers (otherwise known as “good will") 
comes itself to be a highly valued locus of property rights. A “conti- 
dence inspired in customers,” however, may or may not be well- 
placed, and there tends to be a closer and closer supervision ol 
standards and performance by societal agents. One chj^racteristic ol 
modern economic institutions, then, is a steady growtli of the lolc 
of the government, the only organization presumed to fepresent ah 
members of a society, in controlling economic activities. The investor, 
the consumer, and the worker all are protected more and more 
explicitly by a multipJication of laws and a proliferation of govern- 
ment agencies. 

In the field of labor-management relations the institutions govern- 
ing the distribution of income and defining property rights are seen 
dramatically to be in a state of rapid flux. 'Two conspicuous aspects 
of this phenomenon are the development of powerful corporations 
on the one hand and the growth of large labor unions on the other. 
The extent of the former development is well known and need be 
only briefly reviewed here. It is clearly seen in the fact that in 193.3 
the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations controlled 59.9 billion 
dollars worth of instruments of production out of a total of 93.4 
billion dollars worth controlled by all nonfinancial corporations. This 
is over 64 per cent.-'^ In addition to the massing of production 
facilities in a relatively few large organizations, a furthur charac- 
teristic of modern economic institutions is the change occurring in 
traditional conceptions of property rights in the productive instru- 
ments. It is clear that the nominal “owners” of the corporation — the 
stockholders — have very little direct control over the instruments. 
The possibility that other corporations may own stock, or for that 
matter that a corporation may purchase all its own stock and thus 
“own” itself independently of “real” persons, plus the development 


26 ihid, 

27 For a competent review and discus.sion of these controls, together with a 
valuable bibliography, see Wilbert B. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social 
Order, Chap. 23, especially pp. 510-521. 

2^ National Resources Committee, Structure of the American Economy (Wasti- 
ington, D. C., 1939). p. 106, Table V. 
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of holding companies and “pyramiding” — all these factors point to 
the conclusion that most of the property rights arc vested in managers 
and directors whose stockshares usually represent but a small frac- 
tion of the total value of the corporation."^* Decisions on what is 
to be produced, by what techniques, prices to be charged, wages 
to be paid, expansion policies, purchases, sales, etc. — all these 
‘Tights” arc vested in managers and directors. The problem for the 
society then becomes one of insuring that these rights are exercised 
for the benefit of the society as a whole. What this means essentially 
is that the eternal necessity of institutionally motivating individuals 
to behave in such a way that societal functions as well as individual 
purposes get satisfied, lends to be focused around a relatively few 
key individuals who exercise the most important property rights. 
This problem of the institutional constraints and other factors govern- 
ing for failing to govern) management decisions is an extremely 
complicated one. 

In economic activities there are usually distinguished four major 
groups, involving a good deal of over-lapping membership: investors, 
managers, workers, and the public. We have already spoken briefly 
of the problem of integrating investors’, managers’, and the public’s 
ends; we must now point out the difficulty of securing a consensus 
among laborers and employers (managcrs-dircctors-invcstors) on 
distributive norms. A “union-management conflict” represents pre- 
cisely a breakdown in the distributive norm. Tliat this breakdown 
is a characteristic of our society presumably needs no documentation 
for the reader of daily newspapers. Nor is it necessary to point out 
that the nuitual opposition of large groups, corporations and labor 
unions, as contestants in an issue where common ground is weak, 
can result only in a power struggle. Since one of the immediate 
consequences of such an absence of institutional regulation is likely 
to be a cessation of the cooperative process, it becomes increasingly 
necessary for the government to play a direct role in tlie resolution 
of industrial conflict. 

T'rom several dilTercnt points of view (the regulation of prices, 
standards, labor-management relations), we have noted the increas- 
ing role of government in economic aflairs as a characteristic of 
contemporary institutions. We might have added to our inventory 
the direct participation of the State in such activities as low-cost 

‘^*See Ihui, Chap. 9, and Moore, op. cit.. Chap. 5- 
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housing, reforestation, TVA, atomic research, and so on. Having 
been led to this point by our study of economic institutions, how- 
ever, we shall pursue the matter no further here but turn instead to 
the next logical phase of our analysis of human society — the nature 
of political institutions. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS* 


I MPATIENT of governmental restraints and perplexed by the 
tragic contrast between the desire for freedom and the universal 
subjection to authority, men have at times dreamed of^ abolishing 
political institutions altogether. They have reasoned that since govern- 
ment is neither divine nor natural but simply a creation of man him- 
self, it can be eliminated; this would leave people free to pursue 
their natural inclinations and find their true happiness. 

Propounded countless times, this anarchistic argument has always 
exerted a strong appeal so long as attention was fixed on the res- 
traints that government imposes. But it has lost its force whenever 
reflection has turned instead to the help and protection that govern- 
ment gives. Such help and protection cannot arise from raw nature, 
but only from political organization. The checks and restraints of 
government are therefore the unavoidable price that must be paid 
for the functions it performs. Political efficiency requires that the 
price be low in relation to the services rendered, but the idea of 
eliminating the price altogether is a utopian dream. 

Political Control 

Political authority constitutes but one aspect of social control, 
and to understand its peculiarities one must distinguish it from the 
other aspects. Control can be looked at from two points of view: 
first, that of the person in control and, second, that of the person 
being controlled. It seems more convenient to take the latter point 
of view and to discuss the kinds of control as they affect the indi- 
vidual’s sense of freedom. 

♦ TTiis chapter originally appeared in Spanish as “Reflexiones sobre las insti- 
tuciones politicas,” being published as Vol. A’l of Jornadas (Mexico, D. F.: El 
Colegio de Mexico, 1945). 
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r//£ SENSE OF FREEDOM 

The term “freedom” may have a legalistic meaning, as when a 
ree man is distinguished from a slave, or it may have a purely 
)sychic meaning as when “freedom from fear” is mentioned. In 
general an individual’s freedom, but not necessarily his sense of 
reedom, is limited by reducing his choice of means to his ends. 
The determination of his ends also limits his conduct, but there is 
n this case no standard by which the degree of limitation can be 
udged.) The sense of freedom, however, is not directly influenced 
)y the absolute freedom. It is a subjective and relative matter. Like 
)ther subjective states it is heightened by contrast: A criminal just 
eleased from prison or a slave from servitude feels freer than the 
)rdinary citizen. The feeling does not depend on the absolute range 
)f choice but on the impression of the range. Some persons who 
lave actually a wide choice feel themselves restrained, while others 
vho have actually a narrow choice feel unrestrained. If an individual 
vishes to exercise no more means than he may, he experiences the 
iense of freedom; otherwise he suffers a feeling of oppression. 

It is an error, though a very common one, to treat this subjective 
frame of mind as if it referred to an objective phenomenon, or in 
?ther words to confuse subjective with absolute freedom. Such reifi- 
:ation tempts the observer — be he democrat, fascist, or anarchist — 
to project his own feelings on to others. He unconsciously places 
liimself, with his customary range of choices, in the position of other 
people and assumes that they feel as he would feel in their position. 
In this way he comes to think that certain peoples are not “free” 
enough — they are “in bondage”; and that still others are “too free” 
--they are licentious. The peoples in question, however, do not 
usually have the feelings imputed to them, and consequently the 
observer’s predictions of their future behavior prove inaccurate. 

During World War 11, for example, it was common on the Allied 
side to think that the German people resented the Hitler regime 
because it restricted the things they could say and do, and that 
consequently the regime was sustained only by force. Strategy based 

this assumption, however, proved fruitless, because the German 
people had been trained to accept their narrow range of choices as 
beneficial and to regard any wider range as merely the licentiousness 
of decadent democraev. 
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In short, subjective freedom does not necessarily correspond with 
absolute freedom. The same is true of other political concepts thai 
have both a subjective and an objective side — such as “liberty,” 
“exploitation,” “justice,” etc.^ 

LIMITATIONS ON FREEDOM 

A proposition such as “All men desire freedom” is either tauto- 
logical or untrue. If it maintains simply that all men desire the means 
they desire, it is tautological: it says simply that all men desire a 
sense of freedom, which is true by definition. If instead\it holds that 
all men desire the widest absolute choice of means, it i$ untrue. 

There are at least four important controls that limit choice but 
are nonetheless subjectively acceptable. They are: (1) ignorance, 
which prevents certain means from being desired because they are 
unknown; (2) moral conviction, which eliminates other means be- 
cause they are contrary to the feeling of what is right; (3) religious 
belief, which rules out certain means because they are supposedly 
contrary to the will of supernatural beings and will receive super- 
natural punishment if violated; and (4) the multiplicity of ends, 
which makes it impossible to utilize all the means at one’s disposal 
on any one end alone. These controls are of course interrelated and 
overlapping. Although they impose the greatest limitations on choice, 
they are not felt as limitations; or at least they are not regarded as 
deriving from the will of other persons but rather seem to arise 
from oneself or from the nature of God and the universe. 

There remains a fifth control that, considered alone, does infringe 
the sense of freedom — namely, the determination of one’s conduct 
by other persons having superior power over one. The range of 
choice in this case (assuming no overlapping with the previous four) 
is not limited to what the individual can visualize or desire, but is 
narrowed to the point where he must choose either to obey the rule 
or risk the penalty imposed. The penalty does not arise from nature, 
God, or his own conscience but from the contrary will of other 
persons; it is consequently against this will that one’s resentment is 
directed. 

This fifth form of control may be split into several subtypes, 
depending on the kind of power the other persons have over the 
individual. The first subtype is the control exercised by the opinion 

iFcxr an excellent analysis of possible ambiguities, see David Riesman, “Civi/ 
Liberties in a Period of Transition,” Public Policy, Vol. Ill (1942), pp. 33-96. 
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of others. This is probably the most profound form of social control, 
for each person is perpetually preoccupied in work and play with 
“what other persons will think.” Sometimes this kind of control over- 
laps with the next two kinds, economic and political. If, for example, 
the other person is an employer, his opinion may carry extra weight. 
In any case the employer generally has economic power in the sense 
of determining some of the conditions of work. Finally the third 
subtype, political power, is present when a person has authority 
over one. 

It will be the purpose of the rest of this chapter to explore the 
nature of political control. Such control is by no means the only 
regulating mechanism, as shown by what was said about other 
social controls. In fact the main limitations on political control are 
to be found precisely in these other forms of social influence on con- 
duct. 


The Function of Government 

Political control involves not only authority but ultimate au- 
thority, backed at some point by the use of force. The question then 
is this: Why does a society require such ultimate and extreme au- 
thority? Why can it not get along simply with the types of non- 
political controls described above? 

Certainly in some primitive societies there is an almost complete 
absence of differentiated political institutions. There is no law (strictly 
defined), no legislative council, no chief executive, no formal court. 
One might therefore assume that in such societies the nonpolitical 
types of control are adequate for the maintenance of social order. 
Yet this would not be quite accurate. It can be shown in such cases 
that the need for political control is present and that what are 
normally nonpolitical institutions are made to serve this need, where- 
as in other societies the need is met by a specialized political structure. 

the bantu of KAVIRONDO 

Let us take as an example two Bantu tribes of Western Kenya, 
the Logoli and Vugusu.^ These tribes, with populations of 45,000 

^The following account is taken from Gunter Wagner, “The Political Organiza- 
tion of the Bantu of Kavirondo,” in M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard (editors), 
^frican Political Systems (London: Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 197-236. 
^Hhough the author employs the past tense to describe those conditions superseded 
hy the influence of European suzerainty, we shall employ the present tense through- 
'Jut m order to avo^d confusion. 
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and 40,000 respectively, practice a shifting type of agriculture and 
cattle raising. Each occupies a continuous stretch of territory and 
possesses the myth that all members are descended from one remote 
tribal ancestor. Each is divided into several exogamous, patrilineal 
clans subdivided into subclans and lineages. 

The surprising thing about these tribes is that they possess no 
formal political organization and yet manage to maintain a certain 
amount of social order and unity. Such political control as exists is 
largely expressed through the clan rather than through the tribe. The 
tribe exercises no central authority over the clans in c^her external 
or internal affairs. One might infer that the real political unit is the 
clan rather than the tribe, but the clan does not haW a formal 
political organization any more than the tribe does. I’he tribe does 
in many ways function as a social unit. Since the members of a clan 
must marry outside the clan but inside the tribe, interclan bonds are 
established. These bonds, connecting every clan member with his 
maternal and connubial relatives in other clans, constitute a tribal- 
wide network so strong and intricate that it operates “as if there were 
a central authority overruling that of the clan.” ® Furthermore, the 
cult of a common tribal ancestor and the occurrence of collective 
sacrifices and circumcision rites create a sense of tribal unity and 
cooperation. Although the tribe does not act as a political unit 
against outsiders, its members are more closely tied to one another 
than to outsiders. In short, the tribe is the largest group that feels 
as a unit and on certain occasions acts as one, but it is not a 
complete political unit, for it lacks a political structure and performs 
its political functions only indirectly, yielding to the clan a more 
definite role in this regard. 

The fact that in this society certain political functions are ful- 
filled without a political structure serves to emphasize and clarify 
the nature of the functions themselves. The primary and essential 
functions appear in their pristine form, unalloyed with secondary 
functions contingent upon existence of a governmental organization. 

One indispensable function is the final enforcement of the mores 
when ordinary methods have failed. Among the two Bantu peoples, 
violations of the mores are ordinarily met by restitutive and punitive 
requirements. For intentional injury to the person or property of 

* Ibid., p. 200. 
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another, a double indemnity must be paid. For breach of a taboo 
an appropriate sacrifice or purification ceremony must be performed. 
Ordinarily the nonpolitical controls are adequate to induce the of- 
fender to make the proper amends. Not only is he unsophisticated 
with respect to possible alternatives, but he himself believes in the 
rightness of the restitutive and punitive requirements. Instead of 
questioning the validity of the tribal norms, he interprets his initial 
violation as weakness, oversight, or evil on his or somebody else’s 
part. He believes that deviation from established norms will evoke 
punishment by the ancestral spirits. Finally, since he must depend 
on others economically, even as he depends on them emotionally, 
he finds their formal ostracism (required by custom in the case of 
crime) hard to bear. 

Thus every form of nonpolitical control operates to keep each 
person in line. But there are occasional violators who will not yield 
to these pressures, persons presumably consumed by passionate de- 
sire or hatred. What does the group do in such instances? It does 
what any other group would do. It uses force. The clan expels the 
offender and withdraws from him all protection. When caught in 
the act of committing his next offence he may then be killed by any- 
body. He is most likely to be lynched by a large and mixed group, 
spontaneously. The application of force is thus made without any 
formal procedures. The most definite step is taken by the clan when 
it expels him. Without his clan the individual is helpless. 

A situation harder to handle than habitual violation of the mores 
is one in which two parties are at loggerheads, each believing that 
he is right, each having supporters, and each ready to battle for his 
side. This is particularly serious in a society lacking in centralized 
authority, for it is exactly such cases that centralized authority is 
supposed to settle. 

In the initial stages of such a dispute the wronged party usually 
resorts to self-help. He recovers a stolen object or redraws a disputed 
boundary, or he resorts to a curse or to a shaman’s magical services. 
If these measures fail he appeals to the old men of his subclan, and 
the accused, if he belongs to the same suhclan, appears before them 
to defend himself. The old men listen to the two disputants and their 
witnesses. Any one of the old men can announce the decision be- 
cause, given the facts, there is only one possible judgment known 
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to all in common. If the evidence cannot be established satisfactorily, 
an ordeal is administered. After this no further action is required, 
for the ordeal is supposed to administer justice automatically. 

The elders of the subclan are not a political body. They sit around 
every morning in a pasture discussing the news and the previous 
day’s gossip. It is therefore easy for a person to come to them. If 
fighting breaks out, it is their duty to intervene by separating the 
parties and persuading them to return to reason. The ability of certain 
men to carry through such intervention forms one \of the main 
criteria of leadership. A serious dispute involving injury or death 
quickly brings the elders of the entire clan to the scene^. A meeting 
is held ad hoc, not formally organized but with strong personalities 
predominating. If one of the parties opposes a decision uhanimously 
approved by the elders, the latter appoint a number of men to secure 
by force the required indemnity or the stipulated conduct. In case 
the clan elders themselves cannot agree, the weaker section is likely 
to secede from the clan, either joining another clan or migrating else- 
where and thus forming a new clan. Further conflict is thus solved by 
mutual avoidance, sometimes lasting for a generation or two. 

Disputes between clans are harder to solve than those within 
the clan. In such cases the wronged person appeals to the elders 
of the offender’s clan. His appeal may be reinforced, in serious in- 
stances, by elders and warriors from his own clan. If no agreement 
can be reached, the two clans break off relations and enter a state 
of vendetta, which lasts until the aggrieved clan exacts retribution 
sufficient to restore the pre-existing equilibrium. The elders in each 
clan then work for reconciliation by lamenting the deplorable con- 
sequences of the feud and appealing to the neighborliness and com- 
mon ancestry of the two clans. Their efforts are aided by the elders 
in neutral clans who, by virtue of kinship and marital bonds and 
the weakening effect of interclan strife on tribal cooperation in war- 
fare, are anxious to heal the conflict. If both clans prove willing, a 
feast of reconciliation and sacrifice is arranged, after which good 
relations are resumed. There is, however, no legally binding force 
behind the arbitration. The tribe has no official machinery for coerc- 
ing a clan. 

The external relations of the tribe reflect its internal situation. 
Enmity and warfare with other tribes is frequent. Yet the actual 
fighting or raiding is not conducted on a tribal scale. It is conducted 
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by each clan or group of neighboring clans acting on its own account. 
The clans living nearest the dangerous sections of the border acquire 
leadership in warfare. This does not imply domination of the other 
clans, however, for there is no “calling up” of warriors or any 
hierarchical organization. All raids are one-day affairs and are done 
on a voluntary basis. 

Since neither the tribe nor the clan has a governmental organiza- 
tion, leadership and authority do not rest upon formal political office. 
Instead they rest, first, upon the rights of inheritance pertaining to 
the first-bom son and especially to the first-born son of a first-bom 
son; second, upon wealth; third, upon a combination of personal 
attractiveness, good judgment, and strength of character; fourth, 
upon reputation as a warrior; fifth, upon possession of magico- 
religious virtues; and sixth, influence as clan elders. The clan elders 
have no definite political rights such as the right to collect tribute, to 
enact laws, to recruit soldiers, or to grant or refuse residence to 
strangers. Nor are they formally appointed or installed in their posi- 
tions. 

Yet the tribe manages to have certain politico-legal functions per- 
formed. These are, internally, (1) the final enforcement of the tribal 
mores and (2) the ultimate regulation of disputes; and externally, 
(3) the protection of the tribe. For each of these functions the tribes 
must rely heavily upon the clan, which at least has a crystallized 
structure based on patrilineal descent. Under this arrangement the 
tribal mores are well enforced, because the clan can coerce its mem- 
bers by spontaneous but highly effective measures. The regulation of 
disputes is also performed well, as long as the disputants are mem- 
bers of the same clan. But when they are members of different clans, 
open conflict cannot always be avoided even though it weakens 
the tribe. In warfare, too, the tribe must depend primarily on the 
clan. In short it appears that the tribe has gone about as far as it 
can in the development of social unity without political machinery. 
It is ready for or on the verge of the next step — a governmental 
organization that would enable it to coerce the clans when necessary 
and protect itself more systematically. One does not have to go very 
far in that part of Africa to find tribes that have taken this step, 
that have evolved into complex kingdoms, as for example the King- 
dom of Ankole in Uganda.*^ 

^Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 121-164, 
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INTERNAL FUNCTIONS 

In most societies there are differentiated political structures that 
help to meet at least three major internal needs — the enforcement 
of norms, the balancing of ends, and the planning and direction of 
collective action. These needs are not met by political structure alone; 
in fact, we have just seen that they can be met without a distinct 
political organization. The peculiarity of the politicajl organization 
is, first, that it exists primarily for these needs and, Second, that it 
has reference to a particular aspect of them — namely, their ultimate 
and authoritarian aspect. This can be seen when eacV function is 
analyzed in turn. 

Ordinarily the social norms do not need political enforcement 
because, as described above, they are internalized and obeyed through 
ignorance, moral conviction, fear of god, or economy of effort. But 
no matter how simple the society or how thorough the indoctrination, 
there is always the possibility that these controls will not restrain 
everybody. This is because of the constant pressure against the norms 
in any society. Each individual in pursuing his own ends is forced 
to compete with other individuals trying to capture the limited avail- 
able resources to attain their ends. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
tries to find a way around the restraining norms. He forgets the rule, 
misconstrues its intention, denies that it applies in a given situation, 
and rationalizes his violations. He thus tends to repudiate certain 
norms as they apply to him, at the same time attempting to hold his 
competitors (whether in love or business) to those selfsame norms. 
Against this constant pressure purely moral, religious, and informal 
controls are not always adequate, because they depend on subjective 
emotion which the individual can often manipulate to his own satis- 
faction. There is required a more sinister control, exercised by an 
agency that pays no attention to how the individual feels about the 
rules but requires conformity nonetheless. Such an agency, prepared 
to restrain the individual by force if necessary, reinforces the other 
types of control and thus discourages the ordinary individual from 
treating the rule as a mere instrument rather than as a moral obliga- 
tion. It also takes care of the exceptional cases of repeated and 
flagrant violation. 

One may ask why, since they are man-made, any norms ever 
arise that are contrary to what people really want to do. The answer 
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is that being “man-made” does not imply that they are deliberately 
invented. Rather, they arise unwittingly as a result of societal neces- 
sity in an exacting environment. Only those societies survive which 
evolve an efficient normative order. Furthermore, it is not possible 
for all members of a society to decide suddenly that the whole nor- 
mative order is oppressive and thereupon to do away with it. For 
one thing, the normative order has become a part of the personalities 
of these members. The norms limit their absolute freedom, but do 
not limit their subjective freedom to the same degree. At any one 
time most of the norms are internalized; only a few are treated 
as purely external. Moreover the same norm may be emotionally 
significant to some people and emotionally neutral to others. Gang- 
sters find murder an acceptable means to wealth and prestige, while 
others find it terrible to contemplate. It is virtually impossible to 
find any norm which everybody would regard as simply imposed 
by outside authority. Hence the failure to punish the violators of a 
norm offends those who cherish the particular norm in question. 
In addition, the attitude when other persons are the offenders is 
different from what it is when the offender is oneself. Since every 
individual stands to lose if the rules are not enforced, he has a stake 
in the observance of the norms by others. If he is a violator himself, 
he may attempt to justify himself and make a bid tor leniency by 
discounting the value of the norm he has violated. But the number 
of his violations is always fewer than the number of his conformities. 
Consequently, no matter what his own behavior, every person favors 
enforcing the bulk of the social norms. Thus is explained the paradox 
that men support a political authority that makes them obey even 
when they do not wish to obey. 

Any normative system, however, leaves plenty of room for honest 
differences of opinion. Generally these differences are settled through 
the ordinary give-and-take of social intercourse. People arc allowed 
some leeway in holding contrary opinions; they frequently win or 
lose at the bar of public opinion; and those who cannot agree often 
resort to the expedient of avoiding each other. Rut sometimes the 
differences, reflecting strongly opposed interests, give rise to open 
conflict between segments or strata of the society. In this case, since 
conflict tends to weaken the society, some agency is required which is 
strong enough to settle the issue. This agency must represent the 
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society as a whole, not some special part of it. In the Bantu society 
just described the elders of the clan represented the clan informally. 
In a larger and more complex group the representation must be more 
definite and formalized — an agency that operates as a balancing or 
adjudicating body. Such an agency really has no authorization apart 
from the attitudes and desires of the societal members. It merely 
serves as the instrument of their ends — the ends which they conceive 
for the group (i.e. group goals). At the same time the society’s mem- 
bers have private or distributive goals that are contrary and com- 
petitive one with the other; and there is no automatic Vay in which 
these will naturally harmonize. Yet they must be made ^o harmonize 
in behalf of the group goals. In short, the group goal's must take 
precedence over the purely distributive goals. This precedence is 
expressed in the supremacy and authority of the political agency, 
which is charged with the power to enforce arbitration in order to 
prevent conflict. 

The unified behavior of a social aggregate is for the most part 
the result of the unplanned and unrealized integration of individual 
activities. Yet some planning and direction in behalf of the aggregate 
are also required, especially in time of crisis when the ordinary equil- 
ibrium is upset. Such planning and direction cannot be performed by 
a multitude but only by one or at most a few individuals. Further- 
more, it would be wortliless unless the few had the power or authority 
to see that the plans were carried out by the many. The planning 
and direction must consequently be done by the same agency that 
is authorized to enforce the norms and to arbitrate between con- 
flicting interests. None other will do. 

EXTERNAL FUNCTIONS 

The ability of the group to meet external dangers is largely a 
result of its internal efficiency and the brilliance of its planning. 
Naturally, therefore, the same agency that represents the society in 
internal affairs tends to represent it in external matters as well. 
Indeed, an agency that did not control internal affairs could not 
really represent the group in external affairs, because it could not 
guarantee any commitments that it made or marshal the forces of 
the group in time of peril. The handling of war and diplomacy, 
therefore, is preeminently the function of the political agency. 
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SUMMARY 

The major functions of government have now been delimited. 
They are, internally, the ultimate enforcement of norms, the final ar- 
bitration of conflicting interests, and the overall planning and direction 
of the society; and externally, the handling of war and diplomacy. 
In fulfilling these functions a government may undertake an almost 
limitless variety of services and activities. It may take a hand in 
education, poor relief, armament production, price regulation, etc., 
but it does so always in behalf or on the excuse of its major func- 
tions. 


Political Structure 

It has proved impossible, as one might expect, to discuss the 
functions of government without also suggesting some of the struc- 
tural principles appropriate to these functions. The Bantu, who have 
no political organization, helped us to delineate function without 
discussing structure, but it soon became apparent that among these 
people the clan and subclan serve as substitutes for political organiza- 
tion. Now, however, we are ready to consider in more complete 
fashion the underlying principles of differentiated political structure. 

THE AGENT OF THE ENTIRE SOCIETY 

A distinct political organization is necessary because, in a com- 
plex society, the general and spontaneous action of the members 
cannot alone fulfill the political functions. A special group — the 
rulers for the time being — must discharge the necessary duties as 
the agent of the entire society. An important part of the institutional 
machinery, therefore, consists in defining the positions that convey 
rulership, specifying how persons are chosen for the occupancy of 
these positions, and emphasizing the connection between the ruling 
group and the society as a whole. Great importance is necessarily 
placed on symbols — symbols that link government and society, that 
connote prestige and power, and that attest the right of particular 
persons to occupy given positions. Necessarily the duties and obliga- 
tions are not the same for all governmental offices but are differenti- 
ated one from another in a mutually dependent, interlocking system, 
hi a complex society these may be divided into branches — executive. 
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legislative, administrative, judicial, military. The heads of these 
branches constitute the real rulers in the sense of those who determine 
policy, but all government employees, even the most lowly clerks or 
policemen, share some of the characteristics of official status. As the 
agent or representative of the group, the government supposedly 
occupies a neutral position with reference to the competing interests 
within the society. The legal and symbolic systems often are de- 
signed to ensure this neutrality — to ensure that political action is 
always not only in the name of the entire society bikt actually in 
behalf of the societal as distinct from the private ends\ 

Unfortunately, however, the peculiarity of political jj^ower is that 
it may be exercised without being legal. Once having delegated the 
right to act for the whole group, a society finds it hard to keep 
control over the rulers who, by virtue of their very authority, can 
bear down upon the common citizen. Furthermore, any group that 
can elicit sufficient power and support may overthrow the legally 
constituted government. If it does, it becomes ipso facto the ruling 
group. So rulership is in the last analysis de facto rather than de jure. 
Even though illegal, however, a government still represents the group. 
It does so in the sense of acting for and in the name of the entire 
collectivity, whether the collectivity desires this or not. It does not 
necessarily do so in the sense of pursuing the ends which the citizens 
conceive as desirable for the society; but, in an effort to clothe itselt 
in legitimacy and hence to acquire very necessary popular support, it 
generally proclaims that it is pursuing those ends. Its avowed pur- 
pose is the furtherance of the collectivity. Any government, licit or 
illicit, which fails to profess this aim or fails utterly to carry it out, 
ceases to be a government. The very necessity the rulers feel to give 
themselves legitimacy shows the force that normative controls exercise 
in a society. There is no exception to the principle then that the 
ruling group, either by right or by might, speaks for the entire society. 

THE MONOPOLY OF FORCE 

The government’s well-known monopoly of force is a corollary 
of its regulative functions. The monopoly does not mean that the 
government alone uses force. It may delegate this use or fail in 
particular instances to control it. Nor does the monopoly mean 
that the government employs force on every occasion. It means, 
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•alher, that the government has the inherent prerogative to use 
)hysical coercion when necessary for the performance of its func- 
ions. (It also generally means that the government has the power 

0 use force even when such use is not necessary.) Above all it has 
he right, or the obligation, to suppress any unauthorized use of force- 
)y an individual or a particular group. 

Any nongovernmental agency which succeeds in using force on 

1 large scale becomes itself a de facto government and automatically 
icquires at least a limited legitimacy. This is illustrated by the case 
)f the revolutionary government of Argentina in 1930. The president 
)f the new government. General Uriburu, sent a communication to 
he Supreme Court stating that a provisional government had been 
jstablished by the revolution, and that this provisional government 
vas in possession of the military and police forces necessary for 
3 eace, safety, and order. “The Court recognized the provisional 
;;overnment as a de facto government on two fundamental grounds: 
irst, that the facts stated in the communication unquestionably char- 
acterized it as a de facto government; second, that, according to 
lational and international doctrines concerning the acts of de facto 
officers, their acts were valid no matter what defects or vices were 
inherent in their appointment or election, and that no one could 
test the validity of their appointment when they were in apparent 
possession of the powers and functions of goverment.” But the Court 
also added “that the acts of such government would be subject to 
judicial review as if it were a de jure government.” 

WE TERRITORIAL SCOPE 

Can a monopoly of force be limited in any way and still remain 
a monopoly? Obviously it cannot be limited with reference to any 
■social factor because, by virtue of functional necessity, no other 
social agency can completely limit governmental power. A clan whose 
members were scattered in different areas, for example, could not 
possess a sovereign government, because some of its members would 
be living amongst members of other clans where they would be a 
clear minority, subject really to the power of these other clans. In 
the same way a linguistic or an occupational group could hardly 

® Santos P. Amadeo, Argentine Constitutional Law (New York: Columbia Uni^ 
’ersiiy Press, 1943), p. 86. 
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serve as the limit of an independent government. True, there is 
actually considerable distribution of political authority along cultural 
lines. There was political representation of linguistic groups in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. There is religious and caste representa- 
tion in India today. There is the right in America of bar associations 
to “disbar” members of the legal profession, and the de facto righi 
of craft unions to monopolize an industry. But in practically everj 
such case there are two things to notice: (1) the aijthority is noi 
ultimate but is delegated by a higher authority; (3|) the highei 
authority is territorially defined and hence automatically sets a geo- 
graphical boundary to the operation of the functional Vuthority Ir 
brief the monopoly of force always resides, ultimately, m a territorial 
unit. The Catholic church presumes to speak with final authority to 
its parishioners in many matters, but it divides its jurisdiction on a 
territorial basis. Furthermore, it has no power of physical coercion. 
Ultimate political power involves a monopoly of force within a given 
territory. 

THE UBIQUITY OF GOVERHMEHT 

Connected with the government’s power and territorial exclusive- 
ness is the individual’s inability to avoid political control. Ordinarily 
an adult can avoid family life, can resign from an association, and 
can refuse to affiliate with a religious group. But he cannot cease to 
be under the authority of some political entity such as a nation. He 
may be able, with express permission, to change from one govern- 
mental jurisdiction to another, but he cannot escape such jurisdiction 
altogether. There are, to be sure, “stateless” persons who are with- 
out the normal protection, services, etc, granted to recognized citizens, 
but they are nonetheless subject to the laws of the land wherein 
they reside. Resident aliens arc also subject to the laws of the land, 
but they are protected to some degree by the sovereign state of 
which they are recognized citizens. No part of the inhabited world 
is free from political jurisdiction, whether primitive or civilized. 
Isolated men may escape to uninhabited areas where no jurisdiction 
reaches, but the moment a group of such men come togetlier in 
social interaction, political relationships arise. If a man wishes to 
participate in human society he must sooner or later submit to some 
political authority. 
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OVEREIGNTY 

The characteristics of political structure just described — ^namely, 
[s role as the agent of the entire group, its final monopoly of force, 
territorial exclusiveness, its inescapability — all give it that self- 
mplcteness and independence which is called sovereignty. Supreme 
1 its own domain, it acts as an independent bargaining unit in its 
lealings with other political entities. It may be a weak entity and 
lave actually little power on the outside, but so long as it is not 
lefinitely conquered it has legal sovereignty. The status of Cuba, 
or example, is different from that of Puerto Rico. 


The Nature of Political Action 

Looking at political life from an interactional point of view, cer- 
ain observations may be made. Whereas economic behavior implies 
i certain voluntariness and reciprocity in the relationship (e.g. in 
i contract), political action implies the opposite. Behaving politically 
‘A” commands because he possesses authority and “B” obeys be- 
:ause he is subject to that authority. The latter may claim that “A’s” 
Uleged authority is not legitimate, either because his supposed office 
ioes not exist, because he acquired the office in an illegal manner, 
r because the jurisdiction does not apply to “B’s” case. But once 
e admits the legality of the demand, he has no alternative but to 
bey or risk the consequences. If he is caught disobeying, the con- 
sequence may not be merely restitutive but may be punitive as well, 
or the state has jurisdiction over his person. In practice he may of 
course successfully evade the consequences of disobedience. He can 
do this most safely if he has another source of power to balance 
against “A’s” political authority. Yet, though political position is by 
no means the only source of power, any other source can at best 
guarantee only a partial and usually temporary immunity to govern- 
niental action. To persist in power any government must see that the 
price of disobedience is sufficiently high to induce most of the popu- 
lace to obey the bulk of the laws most of the time. 

“A,” in seeking to coerce “B” into a certain line of conduct, is 
supposed to pursue his own ends in contradistinction to those of 
^ group. The fact that he is in authority gives him a certain power, 
0 be sure, because he enjoys the control of force, but it also places 
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limitations upon him. Were he to utilize his position simply to 
pursue his private ends, the result would be absolute coercion 
beyond any legitimate limits, and the basis of his position would 
soon deteriorate. As a sheer individual he cannot possibly match 
the combined strength of his fellows; his position of authority must 
have support, and in order to retain support he cannot use the 
position exclusively for his private ends. Even a conquest state pro- 
fesses to govern in the interests of the governed anc^ thus involves 
itself in questions of legitimacy. Furthermore, even though the gov- 
erning personnel is not responsible in equal degree to all elements 
in the population, it is usually highly responsible, as \we shall see, 
to the elite. 

Therefore, although “A” would be permitted in business to seek 
his own profit, in political office he is forbidden to do so except 
within the limits prescribed by his office. To be sure, if he is to be 
induced to accept responsibility he must be rewarded in some way. 
If the position is among the highest, the reward will have to be com- 
mensurate in order to attract capable candidates.® One crude form 
of reward is to allow the official to collect all he can from the very 
persons over whom he exercises his authority. This breaks down, 
however, because it is more profitable not to enforce the rules than 
to enforce them. Efficient government therefore demands that the 
rate of pay be fixed in some way independent of the authority in 
question. It must be a reward for adherence to certain standards of 
performance, and any unauthorized use of the official position must 
be a cause for punishment. Otherwise the person in authority enjoys 
an advantage which in a strictly economic sense no ordinary person 
can enjoy. He can divest others of their goods as effectively as if he 
were robbing them — an ironic and unstable situation, since he is 
supposedly representing the group and governing in its behalf. 


The Central Political Problem 

The possibility of corrupt political action poses the central prob- 
lem of all government: how to ensure that those who represent the 
group, who protect and regulate it, actually use their authority to 

6 Geo. E. G. Catlin, Principles of Politics (London: Allen & Unwin, 1930). P- 
184, speaks of men whose unusual energies are devoted solely to the acquisition " 
power for its own sake. These are, he says, “to an extraordinary degree politicaJ 
men, as the capitalist is to an extraordinary degree the economic man.’* 
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urther its ends rather than their own when the two conflict. Every 
ictual political system, no matter what its form, represents an effort 
0 solve this problem. None has ever been completely successful, and 
jQi none that has endured has been completely unsuccessful. 

Most political theory, dominated by Western traditions, has as- 
sumed that the only system that can solve the problem is a demo- 
:ratic one. But the evidence is clear that some democratic govern- 
nents have not come as near solving it as some autocratic ones. This 
because the fidelity and efficiency of a government does not 
Icpcnd upon its form alone, but upon the relation of that form to 
he rest of the social structure. To see this, it is necessary to explore 
he connection between political organization and social stratification. 


Government and Stratification 

The notion of absolute equality cannot be applied to politics, 
jne can imagine an economic system in which everybody would 
eceive exactly the same income, but one cannot even conceive a 
political system in which everybody would exercise the same author- 
ty. No matter what its form, political organization implies by defini- 
ion that one person has authority over another. 

It is also of the nature of political authority that it is exercised 
)y a .^ew over the many. In the first place the task of government is 
)nly one among many that must be performed by specialized per- 
•onnel. In the second place political authority is hierarchic and 
lyramidal in principle, with one or at best a few individuals at the 
op. Even when the governmental personnel constitutes ten per cent 
•f the working population, as it is alleged to do in some bureau- 
:ratic regimes, it still is dominated at the top by an infinitesimal group 
»vho make the ultimate decisions and bear the final responsibility. 
The reason for this is that the thinking and planning necessary to 
?uide the whole society can only be done, like all thinking and plan- 
ling, by one or at most a few individuals. This is true no matter 
i^ow large the population to be governed. There must in short be a 
‘head” of any government; and when the governmental organization 

large it is only those in the top positions who constitute this 
‘head,” The separation of administration from policy determination 
t'eceives its clearest expression in the civil service, where govern- 
mental personnel is expected to be strictly nonpolitical. In speaking 
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of a government or of a ruling group, it is necessary always to bea 
in mind the stratification within it, and at least to make the distinc 
tion between the “head” and the “body.” 

Granting that political authority is necessary in every society ani 
that absolute political equality is therefore impossible, the search fo 
equality must be placed on some other than the absolute level. ] 
must be placed on the level of opportunity. If a few must gover 
and the rest must obey, one form that equality can takje is the oppoi 
tunity of the masses, at their own desire and out of their own ranks 
to replace the rulers. This exposes the rulers to the most effectiv 
kind of accountability, the risk of losing office. It iS a kind the; 
ordinarily seek to avoid, but since death eventually takes them thi 
problem of replacement arises anyway. The most unequal system 
in this respect, is one in which the rulers replace themselves wilhou 
any reference to the subjects. This ideal of immortal power is seldon 
realized, however, because the group of actual rulers is too smal 
to impose its will after death. The nearest approach is the roya 
family line, but everyone knows that the hereditary monarch i 
more frequently the symbol than the essence of government, and tha 
he usually depends on competent aides rather than kinsmen in tht 
highest positions. 

Actual inequality of opportunity more frequently expresses itsel 
in another way — the tendency of one group or class within th( 
larger society to choose the ruling personnel. The persons holding 
the highest positions are so few that they must depend for continu 
ance in office upon the traditions and consent of some larger body 
such as the elite class, the army, or the whole society. The tendcnc) 
is to play these off one against the other as expediency demands 
The army is handicapped by its specialized character, internal hier* 
archy, and its usual failure to constitute a well-rounded community. 
The government that leans on it alone is on shaky ground. The pel 
capita influence of the elite, like the army, is greater than that of the 
mass, but the mass is more numerous. Such are the ambitions and 
gifts of those bom in die common ranks, and such the deficiencies 
and conflicts among those born in the elite rank, that the latter are 
generally at least threatened with the possibility of replacement 
unless they guard their position by performing at least some of the 
functions they are supposed to perform. ITie small governing 
sonnel, threatened on all sides, must also perform some of the 
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Linctions it is supposed to perform, as well as pay due regard to the 
arying influence of the organized interests. It and the elite, no 
alter how autocratic they may be, no matter how absolute their 
lleged authority, must still devote some attention to the needs of 
lie society in which and on which they live. Otherwise they cannot 
urvive. 

The right to elevate and to depose the rulers, whether the priv- 
ege of a special class or of the whole society, may be a part of the 
:gitimate political organization of the society. But the power to 
levate and depose may nevertheless be present regardless of the 
igitimate structure. A violation by the rulers of the rights and obli- 
ations defined in the political structure may bring theoretically 
[legal but ethically justified retaliation from all or some of the 
ubjects. Indeed, the governed are never without some power; since 
he ruling group is small and is therefore helpless once the populace 
irganizes against it, this power may become quite adequate to throw 
he government out of office. The opposition may take the form not 
if violence but of noncooperation. The commoners too can violate 
ules and pursue their own interests in opposition to those designed 
>y the government. 

While the threat of deposition is the most powerful restraint 
ipon governmental corruption and the opportunity of replacement 
he greatest form of political equality, there are other restraints and 
)ther forms of equality. So long as those in power really pursue the 
:nds that the people cherish for the group, the masses will have the 
eeling of freedom and a sense of participation. It is therefore im- 
)ortant to ask what, aside from the threat of deposition, can lead 
hem to pursue those ends. 

For one thing, the persons in authority are themselves motivated 
artially by sentiments and values acquired as members of society. 

lOugh political scientists often assume that such persons pursue 
ower in a purely Machiavellian frame of mind, the assumption is 
euristic rather than descriptive. Power as an end in itself can hardly 
•utweigh all the other ends for which men live. It tends rather to be 
sed as an important means to other ends, though not the sole means 
cause some ends cannot be attained through power alone. The 
therefore, that persons in authority have sentiments, moral con- 
ictions, and a multiplicity of ends places a limitation upon the abuse 
their authority. In addition they are limited by ignorance of pos- 
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sible alternatives and above all by failure to foresee the consequence*; 
of their own acts. In fact they are limited by the same social controls 
that limit other members of society. 

In view of these other controls it is not surprising that a govern- 
ment, even though not replaceable in the democratic sense of the 
term, may nevertheless satisfy the people. So long as it meets its 
institutional obligations in a satisfactory manner— so long as it satis- 
fies the expectations of the people — it may remain ip power. The 
people may, in fact, conceive an absolute regime as the best instru- 
mentality for achieving their ends. This can be seen\by taking an 
extreme example, the government of India under the paste system. 

GOVERNMENT IN INDIA UNDER CASTE 

Political organization in highly stratified societies has always 
puzzled democratic theorists. Ordinarily they have taken as a model 
the European feudal order, but for the sake of more general political 
theory it is wise to consider non-European examples as well. 

In the case of India the first thing to notice is the extraordinary 
prestige of the priesthood. The Hindu religion, though it underwent 
numerous changes in the course of centuries, never lost its high 
evaluation of asceticism and the sacredness of the Brahmin. It con- 
ceived human society as a hierarchical and hereditary system of 
strata with the Brahmin caste at the top. The social position of the 
other castes was determined primarily by the degree of contact they 
had with the holy Brahmins. At the bottom of the ladder were castes 
that had no contact with Brahmins at all, and were therefore im- 
pure, untouchable, and incapable of entering the temple. For ordinary 
Hindus the doctrine of reincarnation held forth the possibility that 
if the rules of behavior appropriate to one’s status were observed, 
especially in so far as the feeding and worship of Brahmins were 
concerned, there would be a chance of spending the next life in a 
higher caste. 

This exaltation of the priesthood seems significant, because it 
is found not only in India but in virtually all stratified social systems 
— ancient Egypt, ancient Peru, and feudal Europe. Is there any 
connection, then, between a stratified order and an exalted priest- 
hood? 

The answer seems to lie in the affirmative. The fact that the hier- 
archical differentiation of status produces great absolute inequalities 
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Tieaiis that there must be compensating subjective justification of 
Jiese inequalities. In short, the sense of freedom must compensate 
:or the absence of absolute freedom. Without a strong system of 
itual and belief to justify, rationalize, and enforce the inequalities, 
3pen competition for wealth and prestige would develop and vertical 
nobility would be substituted for hereditary immobility. In accord- 
ince with the importance attached to religious ritual and belief, 
then, the priesthood, as the body representing the people in religious 
natters, must necessarily enjoy an exalted position. When the priest- 
tiood is hereditary a situation comparable to that of hereditary rulers 
s created. The masses themselves have no chance to become priests. 
Made of inferior clay, they can prove their worth and imbibe a little 

the sacred lustre only by doing honor to the men of god. 

Precisely because of the power of the priesthood, the potential 
conflict between this class on the one hand and the governing per- 
sonnel on the other becomes extremely crucial in a stratified social 
order. The priesthood exercises a claim that surpasses the sensory 
world and therefore has supremacy over the secular authority. 
Indeed, since the latter rules on the basis of a legitimate right sanc- 
tioned by the highest values and ceremonials, the priesthood is the 
body which in theory grants and confirms the right to rule. Yet, by 
definition, the government is the one that exercises final authority 
and disposes of physical force in the real world. It therefore enjoys ? 
factual supremacy over the priesthood that stubbornly resists mere 
theory. In tliesc two kinds of supremacy, in these two claims to 
power, the basis is laid for conflict. Unless the inherent conflicr 
IS avoided by some institutional device, the stratified order is sub- 
ject to disorganization. 

One solution — as in Egypt, the Inca Empire, and Japan — is to 
combine the priestly and secular functions in one person or group. 
This, however, is an apparent rather than a real solution, because 
in any civilized society the two functions are incompatible. Even if 
the emperor and the high pnest are one and the same person, this 
person must inevitably delegate most of his functions; and one of the 
first steps is the delegation of priestly activities to certain officials 
^tnd secular activities to others. The struggle then begins anew, one 
step down in the hierarchy. 

Another solution lies in the rigid distinction of the two functions 
'vith httJe p^ufna] interference; the priesthood lends religious sanction 
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to the secular power, the rulers give civil sanction to the priestlj 
prerogative. 

Hindu society was peculiar in that, first, it carried the principlt 
of hereditary status to its greatest extreme and, second, it gave the 
priesthood supreme power. The resulting conflict between the Brah 
mins and the Kshatriyas endured for centuries. The Brahmins sup 
posedly were forbidden to occupy governmental positions and tc 
accumulate wealth, but they violated this rule and j succeeded ii 
establishing the theory that the government existed fok their benefit 
No privilege, no indulgence was too great for them. Inlthis situatior 
the Kshatryas were pushed to the wall and ultimately disappeared ■ 

The Brahmins, by driving out the normal rulers provided in tht 
Hindu caste structure, might be assumed to have established them 
selves as rulers. While this may have happened in some cases, th( 
Brahmins generally retained their priestly identification. Their grif 
upon the political functionaries, however, made the society vulncr 
able. The rulers came to be either local upstarts, who might cora( 
from any caste and whose claim to legitimacy was sfight, or for 
eigners. The system could not produce a stable, large-scale govern- 
ment. The only governments that gave stability were those imposec 
by conquerors or those that were purely communal. Everyday gov- 
ernment was chiefly a local affair. The social norms were caste norm' 
enforced by the local caste group.® Economic cooperation betweer 
the castes was on a village basis, and each village was largely self- 
sufficient, united against the dangers arising from the absence o 
orderly centralized government. The supremacy of the priesthooc 
was therefore compatible with local but not with central politica 
stability. 

The case of India illustrates the importance of ritual and moralit] 
in the maintenance of a stratified system. The Hindus, poor and un 
equal as they were, did not accept the system because physicall) 
forced to do so. To them the Brahmin caste was the representativi 
of the gods on earth and had a natural monopoly of sacred ritua 
and learning. Doing homage to Brahmins was the surest way o 
guaranteeing one’s own spiritual and even material future. The su 
premacy of the Brahmin caste seemed entirely natural and right t( 

TG. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India (London: Kegan Paul, 1932), pp- 

* L. S. S. O’Malley, Indian Caste Customs (Cambridge: University Press, 
Chap. 2. E. A. H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India (London: 
University Press, 1931), Chaps. 4 and 15. 
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the Other castes, and the duty of the political rulers lay in upholding 
it. The government was thus limited in its actions by the demands 
of the society it governed. It happened that the demands were not 
democratic demands but the opposite. They were caste demands, the 
strongest being that the hereditary priesthood should enjoy extreme 
privileges. How else could the community prosper? As the repre- 
sentative of the entire society the government was constrained to 
grant special favors to one part of that society — the part that stood 
in the highest reverential esteem. 

THE MYTH OF THE CLASS STATE 

The theory that the state is the instrument of a particular class, 
pursuing the interests of this class against the will of the rest of 
society, is never true in practice. It comes nearest to realization in 
the conquest state, where the conquerers constitute a dominant 
stratum, furnish the governing personnel out of their own ranks, and 
diverge culturally from the conquered. Hov'ever, such a bifurcated 
society does not last long. Not all the conquerors can serve as rulers. 
There thus arises within the conquest stratum a distinction between 
officialdom and nonofficialdom. The conquered class thereupon be- 
comes a tertium quid and acquires power as such. In the second 
place as time goes by the culture of the two groups, not to mention 
the blood, tends to merge, and the distinction between the two 
classes becomes hard to maintain. Consequently the hegemony of 
the conquering group disappears, at least in any sense antithetical 
to the wishes of the general population. 

The case of India again serves as illustration. The Aryan in- 
vaders made an extraordinary effort to keep themselves distinct from 
the darker indigenous peoples whom they conquered. But their own 
ranks were split into four major strata, between two of which — the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya — there was conflict. Despite the most 
rigid rules of endogamy, amalgamation with the native population 
took place, beginning first in the lower strata; and notwithstanding 
the most rigid limitations on social intercourse, cultural assimilation 
occurred. What was at first a conquest state finally turned into a 
solidaristic society, united under one religion and one priesthood but 
split into extremely exclusive though mutually dependent castes. 

If the conquest situation cannot furnish an example of the class 
state, it is fruitless to look elsewhere. The Brahmins of India were 
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not a “ruling class” but a stratum especially favored by the govern- 
ment. The top-most class is almost invariably, and of necessity 
larger than the governing body itself. The latter, at least at the policy 
determining level, is necessarily small. There grows up, then, a dis 
tinclion between the members of the elite who actually govern anc 
the rest who do not govern. This dichotomy inevitably expressei 
itself as a conflict of interest, and each side appeals for support to th( 
lower classes. , 

The principle can be illustrated in many places. li Latin Amcr 
ica, for example, the elite is eternally split into faction^, each tryini 
to gain governmental posts. A government is seldom d^ble to satisfy 
the entire elite for long, even though drawn from its ranks. Every 
where the struggles of politics are the struggles of one small grou| 
to obtain the support of the mass against another small group.’' 
Even in a democracy the ordinary person is too preoccupied wit! 
other matters to compete for the reins of government or to determ im 
its policies in detail. Active competition for political position is lef 
to a small section of the citizenry, not all of whom can be in powei 
at the same time. Only in a period of crisis will a larger portion o 
the populace interest itself in government and then only for a shor 
time. The purpose of most rebellions is not to change the form ol 
government but simply to change its personnel, which for the mul- 
titudes is often of no importance. So long as the political structure 
conforms to the sentiments and ends of the people, it is not felt to be 
oppressive no matter how absolute its character. 

Of course, even when the governmental structure is justified ir 
the mores and the possession of office conforms to legitimate prac- 
tice, there still may be some envy and resentment. This arises from 
the fundamental human ability to put oneself in another’s place and 
feel vicariously how he must feel. The member of an inferior stratum 
cannot help being fascinated by the doings and privileges of those 
in a superior status, and cannot hefp contrasting them with his own 
restricted activities. It is inevitable that occasionally this contrasi 
should result in illicit efforts to overcome the barrier and put one- 
self in the superior position. Thus does absolute inequality tend con- 
stantly to infringe on the sense of freedom. But curiously, the socia' 

9 Kingsley Davis, “Political Ambivalence in Latin America,” Journal of Lego 
and Political Sociology, Vol. I (October 1943), pp. 127-150. 

it)Catlin, op. cit., p. 366. 
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controls are generally strong enough to suppress this tendency — 
controls that are by no means limited to force. This is illustrated by 
the reaction of the lower strata themselves to those of their members 
^ho try to gain a higher position or otherwise disrupt the system. 
They are often the first to experience a feeling of outrage and to 
punish the culprit, albeit at the same time they secretly understand 
lis motivation and wish that in his place they might have succeeded. 
Vlixed with their sense of competition and unwillingness to see one of 
their own number get ahead is the greater sense of impropriety. Cases 
inevitably arise in which the treatment of the lower strata is felt to 
t)e unjust by the standards prevailing, in which case a public reaction 
Dccurs; but this is not the question at issue. 

The Concept of a World State 

The term “state” gives rise to some confusion. On the one hand 
it is often defined abstractly; on the other hand, concretely — usually 
in the form of the modern nation. It seems better to accept the 
first usage and designate the state as the institutional structure 
through which supreme authority within a given territory is exercised. 
The “government” then can be defined as the personnel or party 
that is filling the positions in this structure at a given time. The 
structure presumably possesses “legitimacy,” in the sense that it is 
part of the organization of the entire society, conforming to the sen- 
timents, values, and norms. Since, however, a group may seize power, 
the possibility of an illegitimate government must be recognized. 
Such a group and its partisans will inevitably try to acquire legitimacy 
and may succeed in doing so, even with a minimum change in the 
basic structure. Even in a stable system there is nearly always some 
conflict of opinion with respect to whether certain forms are legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, but deep-rooted conflict concerning the legiti- 
macy of the entire structure tends to disorganize a society and hence 
seldom lasts for a long period. Those who question the whole system 
are usually members of a small coterie, the “lunatic fringe.” 

According to this mode of definition, the term “state” when used 
concretely needs qualification. It may be a tribe-state, a city-state, or 
a nation-state. Furthermore, it becomes possible to imagine a kind 
of state that has never yet existed — namely, a world state. 

See the poignant case of the King’s concubine and the priest in Margaret 
-andon, Anna and the King of Siam (New York: John Day, 1943), Chaps. 30 
and 31. 
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Like most imaginary entities the world-state is vague in its de^ 
tails. Its main outlines are constructed by analogy, often being pic^ 
tured as simply the nation-state writ large. But the analogy cannot 
be perfect. There are some features of the nation-state that could 
not possibly characterize the world-state. The nation-state, for ex- 
ample, has the duty of protecting its people against the economic 
and military inroads of other nations. It must uphold the prestige, 
honor, security, and integrity of its citizens against ^ose of other 
countries. To what extent this function has dominated all previous 
forms of the state, from tribe to nation, can be realized by recalling 
well-known facts. “There are exceedingly few human societies known 
to us in which there is not some form of warfare, and at least a good 
half of the history of political development is in one way or another 
a history of wars.” Boundary disputes have used up an enormous 
amount of national effort.^® The world-state, on the other hand, will 
be entirely devoid of the function. It will have no other wars than 
civil wars, and no other boundaries than internal ones. 

In addition the world-state will lose the function of treaty making. 
A treaty, being an agreement between sovereign states, cannot be 
made by a world-state. Present-day agreements between nations will 
be superseded by statutes and rules that will regulate interregional 
relations but will be internal in the world-state. 

Along with these functional changes will go a change of outlook. 
The emotion of patriotism, if it remains at all, will certainly be so 
changed as to seem queer to the present generation. Patriotism has 
been associated with the conflict of one state against another. Trans- 
ferred to a world-state its character will change radically. It may 
become a worship of the status quo, because the only foe of the 
world-state will be internal (the threat of revolution) rather than 
external. Or patriotism may become a mildly competitive attitude 
associated with region, class, or culture, but not deep enough to be 
subversive. 

There will probably also be a diminution of the martial virtues 
such as bravery, cunning, endurance, and loyalty in combat. Since 
these virtues have been associated with human society since its 
origin, the world-state will thus effect a major change in human 


12 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. xix. 

IS On the great attention devoted to boundary disputes in Latin America, 
Wm. L. Schurz, Latin America (New York: Dutton, 1941), pp. 255“260. 
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emotions and evaluations. But the exact form of the change is not 
easy to predict. 

The world-state may come by deliberate creation, peaceful evolu- 
tion, or conquest — ^possibly by a combination of the three. Should 
one nation seize global power, the world-state would then be a con- 
quest state. If our previous thesis is correct, however, it would not 
long remain a conquest state but would give place to a new legitimacy 
as wide as the world. 

Once the world-state is established on a legitimate basis by what- 
ever means, there will be no further reforms possible by consolida- 
tion of sovereignties. All reformist activity will presumably be 
directed toward the internal rectification of political ills. It will no 
longer be possible for politicians to deflect the people’s attention from 
domestic reforms by pointing to foreign enemies. This fact may coun- 
terbalance the tendency to worship the status quo. In fact, it is just 
possible that external security will allow the greatest development of 
individualism ever known — individualism in the sense of a greater 
range and freedom of choice among means for each person. It is 
possible, on the other hand, that a cult or philosophy will gain 
supremacy and thus standardize the whole world; but in time, 
through sheer success, its rigor would probably relax. 

There is a tendency to assume that if international wars are abol- 
ished, human conflict will virtually disappear. This is not a safe 
assumption. Quite possibly the total amount of armed conflict may 
diminish, but it will probably not disappear. Finally, emotional, po- 
litical, and economic conflict will persist and possibly even increase. 
The world-state is therefore a widespread and very realistic goal, but 
it is not a panacea for human happiness. 


Conclusion 

The purpose of this chapter has been to differentiate political 
control from other types of control, and to suggest certain ways in 
which the other controls limit the political type. This has not been 
done by denying that the state has the characteristics usually asso- 
ciated with it. It does in fact seem to have the function of enforcing 
the norms and protecting the group, and its services are subsidiary 
to this function. A government acts in the name of the group, exer- 
cises a monopoly of force, rules a designated territory, and possesses 
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the attribute of sovereignty. Furthermore, political action differs from 
economic action in the inherent inequality of the relationship. But 
an attempt has been made to get behind these functions, to understand 
why they are necessary and to envisage their implications. In this 
attempt consideration has been given to the central problem of al 
government: how to insure that the governing personnel will use its 
legitimate power to pursue what the people believe to be the group 
goals rather than its (the personnel’s) private goals. | 

Different kinds of political organization represent different ways 
of solving this problem. An outstanding way is the democratic, in 
which the political structure is so arranged that th^ people can 
select the governing personnel. Another is the highly stratified type, 
in which the governing body is hereditary or is selected by a per- 
manent elite that symbolizes the values of the entire society and 
accordingly has special privileges. This stratified type does not neces- 
sarily imply a feeling of oppression on the part of the masses, be- 
cause in one way or another the structure gives expression to theii 
values. In fact, concepts such as “freedom” and “liberty” are nol 
descriptive terms but subjective and relative ones; and though useful 
in the realm of controversy, they must be used with extreme care 
in the analysis of actual political behavior. For this reason the pres- 
ent discussion has attempted to distinguish between absolute freedom 
and the sense of freedom, holding that the two do not always cor- 
respond. 

Upon the analogy of the nation-state it is possible to imagine 
a world-state. While such a state would have some of the essential 
characteristics of all governmental organization, it would also have 
some unique features never before exhibited by any political entity 
These unique features may be imagined by taking into account the 
special conditions that would prevail, but the details must necessaril) 
remain vague. For this reason the idea of the world-state is like the 
idea of the airplane before the plane was actually invented. 
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S O UNIVERSAL, permanent, and pervasive is religion in human 
society that unless we understand it thoroughly we shall fail to 
understand society. Consequently, the purpose of the present chapter 
is to offer a scientific explanation of religion. We want to know what 
religion is and why it occurs; to comprehend its elements and its 
various forms; to grasp its functions and its structure. If we succeed, 
ihe most dlfiicult step in our analysis of major institutions will have 
been completed. 

The task is certainly not easy. No societal phenomenon is more 
resistant than religion to scientific explar>ation. Just why it should 
be so resistant will become clear as the discussion unfolds. Suffice it 
to say now that there are two chief sources of error, first an emotional 
and second a rational bias. The emotional bias springs from the 
fact that religion by its very nature involves ultimate values, making 
it almost impossible to view with a disinterested attitude. The inves- 
tigator, whoever he may be, is irresistibly drawn into holding either 
that religion is a thoroughly pernicious force which dupes the mind, 
promotes ignorance, and delays progress, or that there is one true 
religion (his own) which is highest and best. Once the investigator 
has taken one of these paths, no matter how carefully he camou- 
flages his opinion under scientific trappings, the fact of his bias 
shows through — in the first case as “debunking’’ and in the second 
case as special pleading. Even when the scholar’s purpose is genu- 
inely scientific, even when he avoids either debunking or justifying 
religion, he nevertheless tends to fall into another error — a ration- 
alistic approach. He tends to assume that his fellows, in their religious 
behavior, are trying to fit means to ends in the same logical manner 
that he as a scientist would employ. This rationalistic explanation 
works fairly well with reference to technological and economic be- 
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havior, because in such behavior the element of rationality is maxi- 
mized; but with respect to religion, which involves transcendental 
ends, strong sentiments, and symbolic instruments, it is fallacious. 
It attributes the existence of religion simply to ignorance and error, 
and assumes that when these are eliminated there will emerge the 
completely rational (i.e. completely nonreligious) man. It thus views 
religion as a mere epiphenomenon, an accident. Some upholders of 
this view, when finally disillusioned by the continued i|onappearance 
of the rational man, have fallen back upon a biological interpreta- 
tion: they hold that religion is an expression of instinctive emotions. 
Such a solution is as false as the other. Simply becaWe religious 
behavior is nonrational the conclusion does not follow that it must 
be instinctive. The very nonrationality of religious behkvior is the 
thing that gives religion its vitality in human life. 


Outmoded Theories of Religion 

To illustrate the rational bias, a review of two evolutionary 
theories of religion — animism and naturism — will suffice. Early an- 
thropologists were mainly concerned with the “origin” of religion. 
Saturated in evolutionism, they sought to explain social institutions 
by describing their hypothetical beginnings. 

According to Tylor and Spencer ^ the idea of the soul is central 
in religion. Early man hit upon this idea as a result of a simple error. 
Because in his dreams, while his body remained in one place, his self 
wandered about and did various things, he deduced that there must 
exist within himself two beings. Also since in his dreams he saw 
and talked to other persons whose bodies were not in the places 
dreamt about, he concluded that they too must have two beings 
within themselves. He thus gradually formed the notion that each 
individual has a double, another self, which has the power of leaving 
the body and traveling at a distance. This double resembles the per- 
son but is distinguished from it by several peculiar traits. “It is more 
active, since it can cover vast distances in an instant. It is more 

lE. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 1903), Chapters XI-XVIII, Herbert 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (London, 1882-96), Parts I and VI. The present 
account is abbreviated from that of Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life (London: Allen & Unwin, 1915, trans. from French by J. W. Swain). 
Chaps. II and III. Durkhaim’s summary is more convincing than the original 
theories themselves. 
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malleable and plastic; for, to leave the body, it must pass out by its 
apertures, especially the mouth and nose. It is represented as made 
of matter, but of a matter much more subtile and ethereal than any 
which we know empirically. This double is the soul.” ^ 

But how did the soul, thus conceived, attain the status of a 
spirit — a detached soul-like entity not inhabiting a human body? 
Another error — this time a misinterpretation of death — ^provides the 
answer. Early man, thinking of death simply as a long swoon or 
prolonged sleep, observed that instead of waking, the body finally 
disintegrated. He was thus forced to assume that the soul became 
free and constituted a disembodied spirit. As the number of dead 
persons augmented with time, a population of spirit souls formed 
around the living population. These spirits were thought to have 
the needs, passions, and interests of men and to concern themselves 
with their living companions of yesterday, cither to aid or to injure 
them. Possessing extreme fluidity, they could enter into the body 
of the living and cause all sorts of disorders or else increase the 
body’s strength and vitality. Early man thus formed the habit of 
attributing to the disembodied spirits all those events of life which 
varied from the ordinary. The spirits constituted an ever ready supply 
of causes, so that one was never left at a loss for an explanation of an 
event. Did a man appear inspired, did he speak with energy, was he 
lifted outside himself and above the ordinary level of men? It was 
because a good spirit was animating him. Was he struck by an attack 
of illness or seized by madness? It was because an evil spirit had 
entered into him. Thus the power of souls was increased by all that 
men attributed to them, and in the end the living found themselves 
the prisoners of this imaginary world which their own imagination 
had created. For if the spirits were the givers of health and sickness, 
of good and evil, it was wise to conciliate and appease them when 
they were irritated. Hence arose offerings, prayers, sacrifices, and in a 
word all of the apparatus of religious observance. 

Here was the soul transformed. From a simple double animating 
the body of a man, it had become a spirit, a good or evil genius, or 
even a deity. But since it was death which brought about this 
apotheosis, it was to the dead, to the souls of the ancestors, that the 
first cult known to humanity was addressed. Thus the first rites were 

^Durkheim, op, cit., pp. 50>5i. 
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funeral rites; the first sacrifices were food offerings destined to satisfy 
the needs of the departed; the first altars were tombs. ^ 

To explain animism Tyler formulated the theory that early 
man’s limited intelligence could not distinguish animate from in- 
animate objects but endowed all things, even inanimate objects, 
with human characteristics and consequently with souls. Whereas 
the souls of men were thought to govern the world of ^en, the souls 
of other things were thought to govern the externial world — the 
flow of rivers, the movement of stars, the germination^of plants, the 
reproduction of animals, etc. Early man found himself even more 
dependent on these cosmic spirits than on the spirits of his ancestors, 
for whereas the ancestors were only imaginary the external things 
inhabited by spirits were quite real. He implored their assistance 
with offerings and prayers. Thus a completely animistic view of the 
World came into being; the ancestor cult was supplemented by a 
nature-worshiping cult.^ 

Spencer did not agree with this theory of the origin of animism. 
Regarding Tyler’s assumption concerning early man’s stupidity as 
too drastic, he substituted another hypothesis — that early man, in 
giving names to individuals, often chose the names of inanimate 
objects and thus came to regard these objects as having human 
qualities, as being in fact the ancestors of human beings. Early man 
“soon lost sight of the fact that these names were only figures, and 
taking them literally, he ended by believing that an ancestor named 
Tiger’ or ‘Lion’ was really a tiger or a lion.” 

SAIURISM 

Max Miiller and other students of Sanskrit accepted in general 
Tylor’s theory of the soul’s origin, except that they placed more 
emphasis on death as the source rather than dreams. They believed, 
however, that this development was only secondary in importance. 
The true source of religion they sought in another direction — the 
influence of external nature on man. Early man deified the most 
important and striking aspects of nature. “At first sight,” wrote 
Muller, “nothing seemed less natural than nature. Nature was the 
greatest surprise, a terror, a marvel, a standing miracle, and it was 

3 This and the previous paragraphs are paraphrased from Durkheim, op. cit., PP* 
5i-52. 

Durkheim, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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only on account of their permanence, constancy, and regular recur- 
rence that certain features of that standing miracle were called 
natural, in the sense of foreseen, common, intelligible. ... It was 
that vast domain of surprise, of terror, of marvel, of miracle, the 
unknown, as distinguished from the known, or, as I like to express it, 
the infinite, as distinct from the finite, which supplied from the 
earliest times the impulse to religious thought and language.” It is 
from this sensation of the infinite “that religions are derived.” ^ But 
religion arises only when these natural forces are no longer repre- 
sented in abstract form but are transformed into personal agents; 
spiritual beings or gods. This result was brought about by early 
man’s stupidity again — this time his linguistic confusion. Language 
can refer not only to existent but also to nonexistent objects. It 
originally referred to human acts, and when applied to external 
nature it gave the names of human acts to natural objects. Hence a 
spirit had to be attributed to the objects in order to account for the 
acts which were confounded with them in their names. Language 
thus superimposed upon the material world as revealed to the senses, 
a new world composed of spiritual beings created out of nothing and 
felt to be the causes of physical events.® Once invented, the vocab- 
ulaiy representing this spirit world was capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, so that a pantheon, a hierarchy of deities could be created. The 
idea of a man’s own soul was a secondary growth, and the religion 
of ancestor worship was a reflection of the more important nature 
worship.^ 

CRITIQUE 

These evolutionary theories, now generally outmoded in scientific 
circles but still prevalent in popular accounts, are susceptible to two 
kinds of criticism. First, their general point of view can be assumed 
and a question raised as to which details are most plausible. Second, 
the entire point of view can be subjected to scrutiny. 

Stating the problem as the evolutionists conceived it, we can 
raise the question of whether or not known primitive men do confuse 
the waking with the dreaming state, or animate with inanimate 
nature. The answer is that they do not. They can explain dreams 


® Quoted by Durkheim, op. cit., p. 74. 
®Durkheim, op. cit., p. 77. 

^ Durkheim, op. cit„ p. 78. 
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(assuming that they have any urge to explain them — which they 
seldom do) in any number of ways without resorting tathe double,® 
and they always distinguish animate from inanimate objects. Rational 
techniques of dealing with nature, such as stupefying fish with poison 
or burning the ground before seeding, exist side-by-side with magical 
practices for securing a good catch or insuring a good crop.® The 
latter practices therefore do not depend on, and presumably do not 
originate with, a confusion between animate and inaniijiate. Ancestor 
worship is by no means universal, nor is it prior to other types oi 
worship; if anything, it is a late development in human history. 
Neither is animism universal. Nowhere in Melanesia! is there “a 
belief in a spirit which animates any natural objects, a trfee, waterfall, 
storm or rock, so as to be to it what the soul is believed to be to 
the body of man.” In so far as contemporary primitives furnish 
evidence on the beginning of religion, the dream-and-double theory 
is open to question. 

The theory of naturism seems more a reflection of our own 
culture than that of early man. We take an emotional attitude toward 
“natural beauty.” Many primitive peoples — ^for instance, the Amer- 
ican Indians — ^regard this attitude as rather silly. Also, Muller’s 
belief that the application of humanistic language to inanimate 
objects created animism is hardly a satisfactory theory of religious 
•origin; it assumes that when religion appeared language and society 
were already well developed, whereas a different analysis suggests 
that religion, language, and society are all inextricably related and 
must have developed simultaneously, not serially. Muller’s investiga- 
tions were based primarily on a written language. To assume that 
;such a language reveals anything about the origin of a basic insti- 
tution is a long assumption indeed, and certainly an erroneous one. 
The so-called mysteries of nature to explain which early man sup- 
posedly invented religion are not rare or unusual. The sun rises and 
sets every day, the moon waxes and wanes every month, the seasons 
follow each other regularly, and life pursues a normal course. Most 
jreligion is concerned not with the spectacular but with things as 
normal and expectable as sunup and sundown, winter and summer, 
birth and deaA. The idea of mystery or abnormality is something 
- sDurkheim, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

® Ruth Benedict, “Animism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences f p. 65. 

10 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians tOxfotd, 1891), p. 123* Quoted by 
Durlcheim, op. cit., p, 67 , 
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attributed to, not an inherent characteristic of, nature; and primitive 
man is not so prone to make this attribution as we are.^^ Instead of 
being impressed by his dependence on external phenomena, primitive 
man is more likely to have the feeling that external phenomena 
depend on him. If his feeling of frailness in face of mysterious and 
overwhelming nature were the source of religion, we would expect 
the most impressive natural phenomena to be deified — oceans, 
winds, mountains, sky, moon and sun. Sometimes they are but in 
many cases such things as ducks, rabbits, kangaroos, lizards, worms, 
cows, and frogs are given religious significance. 

One could criticize particular accounts of religious origins in- 
definitely. Since such accounts are highly speculative, based on 
analogy and imagination rather than direct evidence, nearly any 
theory can be made to appear as plausible as any other. Thus it 
would be possible to defend a theory which based the origin of 
religion on property. When men were not around to protect their 
property, they invented a deity to protect it for them and told others 
about the powers of this deity and the possible punishment if trespass 
occurred; and gradually there grew up a pantheon of gods to protect 
not only property but all other rights as well, etc., etc. All that is 
required is a vivid imagination and a set of implicit assumptions. 
We are not primarily interested, therefore, in whether this or that 
evolutionary speculation is correct but whether the whole point of 
view, the whole system of implicit assumptions, can yield a scientific 
explanation of religion. 

Unacceptable today is the idea that social institutions are ex- 
plained by an account of their origin. The objection is not due solely 
to the impossibility of recovering traces of the earliest social be- 
ginnings, Certainly, since institutions are not tangible like stones and 
cannot be dug up, any evidence concerning their origins must be' 
indirect and inconclusive. Contemporary primitive societies and 
ancient Vedic documents furnish no evidence, because they are as 
many thousand years away from the beginning as ourselves. But 
what really makes the evolutionary theories so naive is their lack of 
scientific sociology. The evolutionists put the cart before the horse: 
they tried to understand present-day institutions (about which they 
could secure data) in terms of remote beginnings (about which 
they could secure no data). Their chief clue to the remote past was 

Ourkheim, op. cit,, pp. S4-85 
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a knowledge of contemporary societies, both civilized and “primi- 
tive.” But instead of studying these societies first as going systems, 
they elected to “explain” them by speculating about origins. Under- 
standing so little of the nature of human society, their speculations 
contained many false premises. What they needed was a thorough 
knowledge of the functional and structural operation of real societies 
before they speculated about the beginnings of society. 

A perfect illustration is contained in the doctrine j of survivals. 
Tylor, thinking in terms of geology, assumed that in \each culture 
there exist certain social survivals which originated and runctioned in 
a previous stage of society but have no function in the present stage. 
By putting these vestigial remains together he thought hip could re- 
construct the bygone stages. But the great difficulty is how to tell 
a survival from a working part of society. It is perhaps fairly easy 
to identify a vestigial organ in the human body by showing that, 
homologous with similar organs in lower forms, it has lost its 
function. But the identification of vestigial social structures is diffi- 
cult. Our rationalistic bias may lead us to assume that anything not 
instrumental in attaining our ends has no function. We are apt to 
confuse individual utility with social function and consequently to 
treat a great many highly important elements in society as if they 
were simply hangovers from the past. Nowadays we know that many 
of the things once considered by the evolutionary theorists as cultural 
fossils have great functional significance in contemporary society. 
Religion is one of these. Thus we return to our main point that in 
order to understand origins, in order to distinguish survivals, the 
scholar must understand the structure and operation of contemporary 
societies. 

The evolutionary school indulged not only in a fruitless search 
for origins but also in a rationalistic mode of explanation. It regarded 
social institutions as deliberate conscious adjustments to the envi- 
ronment. Religious beliefs, however, arc obviously nonrational. How 

^2The idea of cultural fossils is borrowed, via analogy, from the biological and 
geological notion of evolution. This is shown by Tylor’s famous geological argument, 
in which he maintained that “the institutions of man are as distinctly stratified as 
the earth on which he lives. They succeed each other in series substantially uniform 
over the globe, independent of what seem the comparatively superficial differences 
of race and language, but shaped by similar human nature acting through successively 
changed conditions in savage, barbaric, and civilized life.” “On a Method of Investi- 
gating the Development of Institutions,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, XVIH, 245-272. This passage is quoted by R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society 
(New York: Horace Liveright, 1920), p. 169, 
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then did they arise? According to the evolutionary point of view, 
such beliefs either had utility to begin with (though they might now 
be “survivals”) or they resulted from “error.” The critic will point 
out, in contradiction, that the alleged original utility is a figment of 
the evolutionists’ imagination, and that if religious beliefs survive 
beyond the period of their utility then there must be some other 
factor at work more powerful than utility itself. Moreover, in so far 
as error is involved, it is regarded by the evolutionists as resulting 
solely from the kind of mistakes a scientist might make in observing 
and interpreting his data and as being consequently subject to 
constant correction by the progress of knowledge. In short, the 
logical conclusion from the evolutionary theory is that religion will 
ultimately disappear, being replaced by science. An underlying as- 
sumption in this attitude is that the sole significant relation of the 
individual to his environment is a cognitive one. Does he have 
correct knowledge or has he made a mistake? But surely the role 
of religion in human affairs cannot be determined solely on the 
basis of the scientific accuracy or inaccuracy of religious beliefs. 

Let us recall how religion actually operates. Our reaction to the 
death of a deeply loved friend or relative is not simply one of 
cognition. We are not satisfied merely with knowing how he died. 
We want something more satisfying than this cold knowledge. Our 
emotional equilibrium has been upset, our hopes and desires frus- 
trated. We need, in short, an interpretation in terms of sentiments 
and values. Such an interpretation may not conflict with the factual 
understanding of death at all. We may know perfectly well that the 
deceased was killed in an airplane accident, and we may understand 
the mechanical fault that caused the accident. Still we feel the need 
of an additional interpretation that will enable us to accept the death 
emotionally. We may dwell on his sterling character or the idea that 
fit would not have us grieve; we may take refuge in the ritualistic 
expression of sorrow or in the condolences of others who know our 
affliction; and we may find comfort in the belief that in another life 
we shall be reunited with him, or that God will somehow make 
things right in the end. Since bereavement occurs to nearly everyone, 
in every society there are these sentimental interpretations of death. 
They are not mere “errors” soon to be eliminated. They are function- 
ally necessary for the type of creatures human beings are — ^feeling as 
well as knowing creatures. Unless we understand the personal and 
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social importance of nonrational belief, we fail utterly to understand 
religion.^® 

Traditional evolutionary theory is individualistic. It is a sort of 
Robinson Crusoe theory of religion. All that is required is a single 
individual sleeping, dreaming, looking at nature, and speculating. It 
takes no account of the fact that religion is something held in 
common by a group of people, that it is traditional and institutional, 
that it is a part of culture. It omits the phenomena of collective ritual 
and worship. These aspects of religion cannot be explained as the 
result of idle attempts by individuals to explain their dreams or 
analyze nature. For an analysis of religion in relation to society we 
must look elsewhere than in the faded pages of evolutionary theory. 

The Functional Theory of Religion 

In making scientific sense of nonscientific belief and practice, 
in explaining religion, myth, magic, and ritual, there has been one 
trend of social theory more successful than the rest. This is the 
functional-structural type of sociological analysis developed by 
William Robertson Smith, an early Scottish student of Semitic 
society, by Emile Durkheim and his school of sociology in France, 
by A. R, Radcliffe-Brown and Bronislaw Malinowski and their 
followers in English and Amwican anthropology, and recently by 
Max Weber, Talcott Parsons, and other students of German soci- 
ology. The mode of analysis toward which all of these men were 
driving, and to which they all contributed, assumes that society is 
an emergent whole determined by the organization of its parts and 
that, being something different from the mere sum of its parts, it 
cannot be understood in purely individualistic and utilitarian terms. 
.Also, the parts of society cannot be understood apart from but only 
with reference to the whole. The comparative method, for example, 
though absolutely necessary in a science of society, must be used 
with a knowledge of the entire societies whose parts are compared.^^ 

^^Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937), pp. 666-672, 

14 See Robertson Smith’s treatment of adoption, inheritance, residence at mar- 
riage, acceptance rites, clan names, and feuds in Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia (Cambridge; University Press, 1885), and his Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites (London, 1894), pp. 3-4, 16, 17, This idea of the emergent whole was more 
explicit in Durkheim than in Smith, but did not receive full methodological exposi- 
tion until Radclilfe-Brown’s The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge: University Pr^^s, 
1922), Chaps. 5 and 6, and his article, “On the Concept of Function in Social 
Science, ' American Anthropologist, XXXVII (July-September 1935), 394-402. 
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These authors held, sometimes implicitly and sometimes explicitly, 
that there are certain necessary conditions for the existence of any 
society, and that in order to survive societies have had to develop 
an internal organization of their members capable of meeting these 
conditions. Hence, in contrast to the evolutionists, these scholars 
did not explain social institutions in terms of their historical origins 
but in terms of the part they play in satisfying societal needs. They 
realized, of course, that the human personality also requires certain 
conditions for its existence, but they held that the person is partly an 
organic and partly a social product. Individual needs, therefore, refer 
to an emergent system different from that to which societal needs 
refer. Though closely related to the needs of a society, they are not 
synonymous and indeed are sometimes in conflict with them. 

Among the societal requirements, the necessity of ideological 
and sentimental cohesion, or solidarity, is outstanding.’*"’ “A society 
depends for its existence on the presence in the minds of its members 
of a certain system of sentiments by which the conduct of the 
individual is regulated in conformity with the needs of the society.” 
The reasons people give as to why they hold these sentiments are 
not to be accepted as scientific explanations but rather as rational- 
izations or justifications. The efficacy of the sentiments in producing 
social cohesion in no way depends upon the understanding of this 
function by the members of society. In fact the sentiments prove 
more effective if they are not scientifically understood by the average 
person. One of the functions of religion is to justify, rationalize, and 
support the sentiments that give cohesion to the society. 

Certain observations bear out this interpretation. In the first 
place, religion is a part of society. It is common to the group; its 
beliefs and practices are acquired by each individual as a member of 
the group. The relationships of people to the gods and the relations 
between the gods parallel those in the society itself. The worship of 
the gods is a public matter, supported by the community and per- 
formed for communal purposes. The priest has a recognized status, 
and in complex societies the priesthood forms a recognized class. 
Finally, the communicants or adherents of the religion are united 
by other bonds as well, so that community and church often include 

Smith, Kinship and Marriage, pp. 1, 21-25, 36-39, and Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites, pp. 29, 258-259. 

Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, pp. 233-234. 
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the same persons. In the second place, the expressicMi of common 
beliefs through collective ritual seems to enhance the individual’s 
devotion to group ends. It strengthens his determination to observe 
the group norms and to rise above purely private interests. It rein- 
forces his identification with his fellows and sharpens his separateness 
from members of other tribes, communities, or nations. 

The functions of religion, however, cannot be thoroughly grasped 
until its structural principles are understood. In this connection there 
are several distinctions that must be considered, ^hese are the 
distinctions between the sacred and the profane, between the empir- 
ical and the superempirical, between belief and ritual)^ and between 
religion and magic. 


The Sacred and the Profane 

In every society there is a sharp distinction between the holy, 
the ordinary, and the unholy. The first are things set apart by a 
peculiar emotional attitude, usually of respect and awe. They are 
imbued with special powers either advantageous or dangerous. They 
are not to be used in an everyday utilitarian context, but are reserved 
for special occasions and hedged about with taboos and restrictions 
of all sorts. The ordinary embraces whatever is not viewed with 
these emotions or hedged about with these restrictions. It embraces 
those ideas, persons, practices, and things that are regarded with an 
everyday attitude of commonness, utility, and familiarity. It is that 
which is not supposed to come into contact with or take precedence 
over the sacred. The unholy includes whatever, in the circumstances, 
is thought to contaminate the holy. It is the denial or subordination 
of the holy in some way. The attitudes and behavior toward it are 
charged with negative emotion and hedged about by strong taboos. 
Clearly the holy and the unholy are closely related because of the 
highly emotional attitude toward them. They both stand in contrast 
to the ordinary. For this reason the usual distinction between the 
sacred and the profane is ambiguous. It is not always clear whether 
the unholy is included in the sacred or the profane. A threefold 
distinction therefore seems preferable.^ ^ 

17 When the term “sacred” occurs here, it is employed as a synonym of “holy.” 
When the term “profane” occurs, it is used to embrace both the ordinary and the 
unholy. This usage is followed because the unholy generally consists of an unau- 
thorized contact between the ordinary and the holy. This is what is meant by 
“profanation.” 
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It is the holy in the first place and the unholy in the second place 
with which religion is chiefly concerned. Religious beliefs — embrac- 
ing ideas, myths, legends, and dogmas — are notions concerning holy 
and unholy things. Religious rites are ways of paying respect to holy 
things and avoiding unholy things. The important question in the 
study of religion therefore becomes, “What is the source of the 
sacred?” The question is baffling but not incapable of solution. 


The Superempirical 

What has sidetracked many observers in their efforts to account 
lor the sacred is the fact that the sacred thing is often, though by 
no means always, something tangible — a physical object such as a 
plant, a flag, a color, a word, a place, an act, the sun, the wind, or 
whatnot. Hence the observer has all too frequently tried to derive 
the sacred from the things themselves. He has classified and analyzed 
sacred objects to see why they should be called sacred. Muller, for 
example, attempted to account for the deification of natural phe- 
nomena in terms of the mystery and impressiveness of these objects, 
but the worship of the cow among the Hindus or of the water-hole 
among the Murngin would hardly fit this explanation. Wallis at- 
tempted to deal with religions according to the kinds of objects they 
worship — cow-worshiping religions, tree-worshiping religions, sun- 
worshiping religions, fire-worshiping religions, etc.’” But the criterion 
of the sacred is clearly an attitude, not the intrinsic property of the 
objects toward which this attitude is fortuitously directed. It requires 
little reflection to see that sacred things are symbols, and that their 
significance lies in what they symbolize rather than in what they 
are. They are utilized in a sacred context because of their symbolic 
rather than because of their intrinsic properties. When sacred wine 
is drunk, it is not drunk simply for the purpose for which ordinary 
wine is drunk. It is drunk, rather, as a symbol. When a cow is 
worshiped, it is not worshiped because of the kind of animal the 
cow is, for the cow (from a physiological and anatomical point of 
view) resembles many animals which are not worshiped. If we are 
to understand the source of the sacred, we must turn not to the 

Wilson D. Wallis, Religion in Primitive Society (New York: Crofts, 1939), 
Chaps. 3-7. 
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objects themselves but to the meanings that they symbolize. What 
are these meanings? 

In some cases sacred objects seem to symbolize little more than 
the attitude of respect itself. But generally it will be found in such 
instances that the situation in which the sacred object is employed 
gives the clue to a symbolic reference. This reference is either to other 
tangible objects or to intangible entities such as value?, social forms, 
or superempirical beings. Undoubtedly symbolism playls an enormous 
role in religious life, and the chief reason would seemy© be that the 
realities with which religion deals are intangible realities. If they 
are to be represented at all in the sensory world, tWy must be 
represented symbolically. Christian baptism is nothing , at all when 
taken literally. Sprinkling water on people’s heads is not ordinarily 
a religious rite, but when done in a particular situation and accom- 
panied by certain attitudes, it acquires a religious significance because 
it then symbolizes certain sacred but intangible “realities.” How else 
could these “realities” be made real, definite, simple, and compre- 
hensible except by some mode of representing them in the sensory 
world? The sensory world, in and of itself, is not sacred but profane 
or ordinary. Only that part of it whieh in one way or another 
represents the intangible world of sentiments and values, souls and 
deities, powers and potentialities, acquires the sacred quality — a 
quality which is added to and apart from, and certainly not deducible 
from its sensory attributes. 

We now glimpse the importance of the nonsensory, or super- 
empirical, world. Religious belief and practice are primarily directed 
toward superempirical realities; these for purposes of definition and 
convenience may be classified under three heads: subjective states of 
mind (peace, salvation, nirvana), transcendental ends (immortality, 
purification), and imaginary creatures and objects (gods, spirits, 
centaurs, heavens, hells). The characteristic of these realities is their 
intangibility. Since they cannot be observed directly, they can only 
be represented or symbolized by sensory reality. Concrete objects 
which happen to be sacred are not sacred because of their sensory 
qualities but because of their symbolic connection with the super- 
empirical realities. 

Our answer to the question, what are sacred things, leads natur- 
ally to two additional questions. First, why should human beings 
harbor beliefs about imaginary entities and cherish transcendental 
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ends? Second, why should they feel a peculiar attitude of reverence 
and rightness, fear and subserviance, toward these entities and ends? 
It is the insight of certain great sociologists that the answers to these 
questions cannot be found in the organic individual, nor yet in the 
external environment, but only in society. But the important con- 
sideration is how. How are the superempirical realities and the 
attitudes of respect and awe toward them related to society specifi- 
cally? 

A rough and not quite adequate account of the connection is 
the following. Society, on which the individual is absolutely de- 
pendent, which has an existence before and beyond the individual, 
yet which exists only by becoming a part of each individual’s inner 
consciousness, is in the last analysis the only thing that has the 
power to inspire the feeling of awe. Since it (society) has a nature 
peculiar to itself and different from the individual, it attains results 
that are special and necessary to itself. But since it cannot attain 
these results except through the activities of its members, it requires 
the unconscious cooperation of these members. It requires that, for- 
i^etful of their purely organic interests, they make themselves its 
servitors; and it submits them to every sort of inconvenience, priva- 
tion, and sacrifice without which society would be impossible. At 
every instant the members are obliged to submit to rules of conduct 
and thought which they would otherwise neither make nor desire 
and which are sometimes even contrary to the most fundamental 
inclinations and instincts.^® But society is not sufficiently concrete, 
not sufficiently particular and simple, to become the direct object 
of reverential submission; so the individual feels his dependence 
not directly but in a number of indirect ways. One way is in the 
feeling of dependence toward everything important to the main- 
tenance of society — the essential norms, the system of statuses, and 
the group ends. Another way is in the feeling of reverence toward 
an imaginary symbol of society, such as God — the superiority of 
God to man unconsciously representing the superiority of society to 
man. And a third way is in the feeling of awe or respect toward 
a concrete symbol of the imaginary symbol of society — e.g. the 
figure of Jesus on the cross standing for God. 

i»Durkhcim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 207. Radcliffe-Brown, 
Andaman Islanders, pp. 257-258, 319. 
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This account (attributable primarily to Durkheim), striking 
though it may be, is not quite adequate. It undertakes to identify 
society as the empirical reality that sacred symbols symbolize. But 
obviously sacred objects do not symbolize society at all. They sym- 
bolize nonexistent entities — creatures and principles of the other 
world. The relation of these to society is not a symbolic relation but 
only a functional one: the effect of the beliefs and rites with respect 
to sacred symbols is to create a more cohesive society. 

When Americans use the term “cow” they are using a symbol 
that refers to a given kind of animal. When a Hindu Vises the term, 
however, he refers not merely to this animal as such \ but also to a 
host of superemp ideal characteristics which this anim^ is imagined 
to represent. The following passage makes this clear. 

“The cow is of all animals the most sacred. Every part of its body 
is inhabited by some deity or other. Every hair on its body is in- 
violable. All its excreta are hallowed. Not a particle ought to be 
thrown away as impure. On the contrary, the water it ejects ought 
to be preserved as the best of holy waters — a sin-destroying liquid 
which sanctifies everything it touches, while nothing purifies like 
cow-dung. Any spot which a cow has condescended to honor with the 
sacred deposit of her excrement is forever afterwards consecrated 
ground, and the filthiest place plastered with it is at once cleansed 
and freed from pollution, while the ashes produced by burning this 
hallowed substance are of such a holy nature that they not only 
make clean all material things, however previously unclean, but 
have only to be sprinkled over a sinner to convert him into a saint.” 

To this it should be added that on certain occasions cows receive 
divine honors and are treated as if they were real and present 
deities. They are garlanded, water is poured on their feet, oil and 
yellow powder are placed on their foreheads. Further, the expiatory 
rite prescribed for grave social and religious offences consists of 
tasting a mixture of the cow’s five products, . . 

Obviously the Hindu cow does not symbolize Hindu society. It sym- 
bolizes those things that its devotees believe it symbolizes. But the 
fact that the Hindus all reverence the cow gives them a common 
bond. Cow worship, according to Mr. Gandhi, is “the central fact 

20 L. S. S. O’Malley, Popular Hinduism (Cambridge: University Press, 1935). 
pp, 15-16. The quotation in the first paragraph is taken from M. Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism (4th ed., 1931), p. 31S, 
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of Hinduism, the one concrete belief common to all Hindus.” It 
is therefore a rallying point giving cohesion to Hindu society. Further- 
more, it furnishes definite rules of conduct for Hindus and thus 
constitutes an element in their social organization. 

According to a verse in the Mahabharata all who eat, kill, or permit 
the slaughter of, a cow are doomed to rot in hell for as many years 
as there are hairs on her body. The killing of cows formerly rendered 
a man liable to capital punishment, and it is still a penal offence in 
some States under Hindu rulers; in Kashmir, for example, the maxi- 
mum penalty is seven years’ imprisonment. It is not a penal offence 
in British India, but the Hindu community outcastes any man who 
kills a cow or eats her flesh: an exception must be made of some 
untouchables who will eat the flesh of a cow which has died a 
natural death. A man whose cow dies not through any deliberate act 
of his, but through his neglect or carelessness, is obliged to make 
atonement by means of a penance; one penance which is designed to 
make the punishment fit the crime is for the delinquent to leave his 
home for a certain time, and beg his daily bread by lowing like a 
cow, without using human speech.^^ 

In addition, cow worship sets the Hindu community off from others 
that do not view the cow as sacred. 

Strong men will be moved to tears by the thought that a cow will be 
or is being sacrificed by Muslims, even though this is done in strict 
seclusion so as not to offend Hindu susceptibilities. The sight of a 
cow being openly led away for sacrifice often rouses Hindus to 
fanatical frenzy, resulting in bloody riots: in one of the districts of 
the United Provinces in 1931 eleven Muslims were brutally killed 
by a crowd of Hindus, simply because a Muslim landholder sent a 
haunch of venison to one of his tenants and the villagers, quick to 
imagine evil, thought that it was beef.-^ 

The cow as a sacred symbol thus contributes to the ethnocentrism 
<ind hence to the solidarity of the Hindus. It also ramifies into the 
technology and the economy of Hindu society. The unwillingness 
to breed cattle scientifically, to kill them or to eat them, handicaps 
rural India in many ways; but to the Hindu these consequences are 

Jhid., p. 14. ^2 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

“3 Ibid., p. 17, 
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less important than the otherworldly aspects. It is only as a sacred 
symbol that the cow serves social unity. If the symbol were not 
the cow, then it would be some other concrete object. Every cohesive 
social group has such symbols. It is not the object itself but the 
superempirical meaning attached to it that is sociologically significant. 


Ultimate Ends and Religion j 

Preceding chapters have viewed the problem of \ocial order as 
the peaceful allocation of scarce means to competi^ve ends. Re- 
peatedly the fact has emerged that individuals are not permitted, and 
cannot be permitted, to pursue their private ends by wh'atever means 
their ingenuity might suggest. We have seen that political authority 
arbitrarily adjusts and enforces the rules of distribution, and that 
it does so not in the name of any private interest but in the name 
of the group as a whole. Group ends are and must be superior to 
private ends. Now we must ask what is the source of the ultimate 
group ends, and what is the role of religion with reference to them. 

The question can be put in the form of a paradox: Since ends 
exist only in the minds of individuals, how docs it happen that indi- 
viduals do not place their private ends uppermost? Obviously each 
person is strongly indoctrinated with group ends in his youth. But 
the real question is why and how societies come to stress this in- 
doctrination, and how its effects are maintained long after the period 
of youth is over. We know that if societies did not do this, they 
could not survive; but the question is how. 

The ultimate ends are not inherited. They are not found in ex- 
ternal nature. They must, therefore, arise as a cultural emergent. 
They must spring from the dynamics of communicative interaction 
in a group that maintains itself by cultural adaptation. Since they 
are not derived from biological urges on the one hand or from logical 
reasoning on the other, they have a subjective and a transcendent 
quality — an existence only in the indoctrinated mind. 

But inevitably, since the actor has physical urges and must act 
in the factual world, his ultimate values and ends must be related to 
physical reality in some way. They cannot be left simply in abstracio 
in his mind, but on the contrary must be related very definitely to 
his needs, drives, capacities, and to the conditions of his environment; 
^or }^ is these things that the ultimate values and ends control. To 
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the external observer, not sharing in the subjective stales of the 
actor (as when a Westerner observes a Hindu), the ultimate values 
appear unreal, but they are real to the actor and are real in theii 
consequences. The actor’s sense of their reality is enhanced by an 
imaginary world which he believes to exist but which he cannot 
see or touch. I’his imaginary world — the supernatural or super- 
empirical — can then appear to him to be a source of his ultimate 
values and ends. It is to this imaginary world, indeed, that they are 
in his mind intimately related; through it they become plausible and 
necessary. 

The unseen world is of course fictitious, but it must appear 
real to the actor if it is to accomplish its function of rationalizing 
and justifying his ultimate group ends. The proof of its reality, for 
him, lies in what he believes to be its manifestations in the tangible 
world. Certain phenomena of the tangible world are taken as indices 
or symbols of the supernatural. There is thus a triangular relation- 
ship. At one corner are his ultimate values. At another corner are 
the supernatural entities which he imagines to explain and require 
these values. And at the third comer are certain phenomena in the 
sensory world which he believes to manifest and validate the super- 
natural entities. The last are what we have called sacred objects. 
Between them and the imaginary entities there can be no intrinsic 
or causal relation in the scientific sense, but only a symbolic relation. 
The connection is established only by faith, not by observation. But 
once having established by indoctrination a symbolic connection 
between the two, the individual can then relate his ultimate values 
directly to the sacred objects. They come to symbolize his values and 
serve as a rallying point for all those who share the same values. 
Furthermore, the sacred objects (as distinct from the unseen entities 
which they represent) are tangible, capable of being seen, heard, 
felt, and tasted. They therefore convey a sense of reality not only as 
concerns the supernatural world but also with respect to the values 
themselves. 

Since the ultimate values and ends control the organic urges, 
they must acquire a powerful grip upon the individual. The belief 
in the supernatural world and the preoccupation with sacred objects 
help to tighten this grip. Such belief is made possible by the sug- 
gestibility of the human mind, which can acquire fictitious ideas 
through communication and can then react to these as if they were 
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real. The human mind can acquire the point of view of others toward 
itself and can consequently project itself beyond the limits of time 
and space. It can, in short, become a part of the socio-cultural 
emergent. The infant learns the concepts of the superempirical world 
and the meanings of sacred objects just as he learns the concepts 
and meanings of the sensory world. Conceived along lines analogous 
to the real, the supernatural world is easy to grasp; and being im- 
aginary, it can be easily played with and manipulate^ by the mind. 
It is much more flexible than the sensory world which is resistant 
to human desire and insensitive to human values. Furthermore even 
organically derived ends, gratifiable in the empirical Wprld, become 
in the mind of the individual even more attainable throu^ the agency 
of the superempirical world; for the powers of the Supernatural 
world are superior to those of the sensory world. It is no wonder 
then that the individual comes to view this illusory realm with pro- 
found emotion, that he conceives the ultimate values and ends and 
the sacred objects not merely in an intellectual manner but also in 
an emotional and sentimental way, and that he pursues these ends 
and values even when his organic urges are being deprived. It Is 
in this way that, though in a sense fictitious, the group ends and 
values nevertheless become real, ascendant, and ijltimate to the 
believer. 

The imaginary world, unsupported as it is by organic drives or 
factual knowledge, would be in danger of losing its grip on the mind 
if it were not constantly renewed by frequent contact with others 
holding the same transcendent beliefs. Consequently, collective com- 
munication is the best method of renewing the otherworldly beliefs 
and the values that go with them. Thus interaction in a form con- 
taining the utmost suggestibility and crowd interstimulation — ^public 
ritual, symbolic, expressive, rhythmic, repetitive, conventional, and 
colorful, with much use of sacred objects — becomes the chief instru- 
mentality for reviving the actor’s devotion to ultimate values and 
his belief in the fictitious world. 

As applied in conduct the ultimate values and ends of course 
lead to the observance of the mores. They are the goals which the 
mores are thought to achieve. Moreover, the supernatural world 
is a convenient one for imagining that the good is inevitably rewarded 
and the bad inevitably punished. The same attitude of respect that 
is directed toward the ultimate values, superempirical entities, and 
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sacred objects is also directed toward the mores. The latter, like 
the values themselves, receive their final justification and rationaliza- 
tion in terms of the superempirical world. 

We are now back at the point where we left the Durkheimian 
theory of religion. We had raised the question, why the superempi- 
rical and why the attitude of emotion toward it? Having now brought 
the analysis of ends and means to bear on the problem, we are in 
a position to improve on Durkheim’s solution. He had said that 
sacred objects symbolize society. We now see that they symbolize 
the things of the unseen world, and that the unseen world gives the 
actor a source and final justification for his group ends — ends that 
he shares with other members of his society. 

Religion, then, does four things that help to maintain the domi- 
nance of sentiment over organic desire, of group ends over private 
interest. First it offers, through its system of supernatural belief, 
an explanation of the group ends and a justification of their primacy. 
Second it provides, through its collective ritual, a means for the 
constant renewal of the common sentiments. Third it furnishes, 
through its sacred objects, a concrete reference for the values and a 
rallying point for all persons who share the same values. Fourth it 
provides an unlimited and insuperable source of rewards and punish- 
ments — rewards for good conduct, punishments for bad. In these 
ways religion makes a unique and indispensable contribution to 
social integration. 


Anthropomorphism and Moral Determinism 

That part of the superempirical realm which is composed of 
fictitious entities — the supernatural, strictly speaking — has two fea- 
tures that confirm our interpretation: first, it is conceived anthro- 
pomorphically; second, it is regarded as causally dominant over the 
sensory world. 

Why the supernatural should be anthropomorphically conceived 
seems clear. Being “human” is essentially a matter of feeling human 
emotions, sharing human values, and responding to human com- 
munication. Since the function of the fictitious world is to bolster the 
tiltimate common values, the supernatural entities — ^whatever their 
external form is conceived to be, whether as inanimate objects, 
^imals, spirits, men, or strange combinations — should be endowed 
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with something like a human will and hence be responsive to humar 
communication and guided by basically human motives. Moreovei 
we conceive causation most easily in terms of the agency of humar 
action. Accordingly if the imaginary world is to take causal primacj 
over the sensory world as its function requires, its creatures must h 
visualized as having an essentially human outlook. 

In primitive and peasant societies supernatural beings exercisi 
a powerful influence on thought and behavior. Noll only are the] 
constantly and dramatically real, but they are ultimately responsibli 
for whatever happens. Men die because of evil spirits qr black magic 
Crops grow because of magic, prayer, or right living. 'Thus arises j 
sort of spiritual hegemony, a dominance of the spirit world over thi 
actual world. Since the denizens of this spirit world, being anthropo 
morphically conceived, are responsive to men’s deeds, they punisi 
the violation of taboos and reward the observance of the mores. Ii 
this way the hegemony of the spiritual over the factual world implie 
a sort of moral determinism, which at bottom makes the moralit] 
of man the final cause of events in the physical world. 

The assumption of moral determinism is firmly rooted in thi 
human mind. Piaget experimented by telling a child about a mai 
who had done something wrong. When this person was later cross 
ing a bridge, the bridge fell down. Piaget asked the child why thi 
bridge had collapsed at this moment. The response was that it ha( 
fallen because of the bad thing the man had done. “How man; 
simple souls still think,” says Piaget, “that even in this life people’ 
actions are the object of equitable rewards and punishments, ani 
would rather assume some hidden fault to explain a neighbor’s mis 
fortune than admit the fortuitous character in the trials that befal 
mankind.” 

The spiritual realm naturally operates as a powerful instrumen 
of social control. When an individual sins, he feels guilty; and b; 
the well-known process of projection he unconsciously assumes i 
hostile attitude on the part of the supernatural beings. Their rctalia 
tion may be reserved for the next life or it may cori:e in this life 
Innumerable are the cultures in which some form of sickness i 
thought to result from a violation of certain norms. Among som' 
tribes in Africa, for example, it is believed that if the relatives o 

24 Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment o* ghe Child (New York: Harcourt, Braci 
1932), p. 261. 
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an orphan do not give the child its rightful social position, th^ ghost 
of the child’s father may inflict disease upon them.^® The gods are 
most concerned with the rites and taboos with reference to them- 
selves and to sacred objects, but they usually keep the general mores 
in mind too. Not only injury but also benefits may come from spirit- 
ual forces. If one wants something, the best way to get it is through 
the supernatural agency. Fish may be caught by fish magic, women 
by love magic. 

This moral determinism, so essential in giving weight and sting 
to the ultimate values, is possible only by fiction; for the empirical 
world is not in fact morally determined. Human acts, sins, and virtues 
have far less effect upon external events than such determinism 
claims. To create the illusion of moral determinism it is necessary 
to invent a supernatural realm. Once created, this realm is of such 
consequence that its forces must be dealt with in some definite way, 
not left to mere chance or inexpert handling. Therefore the services 
of a professional practitioner — a shaman, medicine man, magician, 
priest, or seer — must be secured. 


Religion and Personality 

Religion helps to integrate not only the society but also the 
personality. The human mind, it will be recalled, is in large part a 
social product. Through communication with other minds each per- 
son acquires a system of goals that channelize the energies of the 
organism. At the apex of this system are certain ultimate goals. Some 
of these such as salvation, divine grace, eternal bliss, immortality — 
transcend factual experience and hence clearly imply religious be- 
lief. Others, such as national glory, the advancement of knowledge, 
the relief of suffering, or the diffusion of a faith, more clearly relate 
to this world but transcend the individual himself. Still others, such 
as prestige, esteem, and affection, relate to the individual in this 
world but are limited as to means by religious and moral considera- 
tions. It turns out, then, that the ultimate goals either have a direct 
religious reference and transcend the individual, or they arc limited 
as to means by religious and moral restrictions. It is these ultimate 
goals that give the individual his life organization. 

Rivers, Medicine, Magic, and Religion (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

1 ^ 24 ), p. 71 , 
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So long as one’s goals relate to this world, frustration is possible. 
If the aim is to propagate a faith, persecution may bring failure. 
If the aim is to achieve world mastery for one’s country, a disastrou 
war may bring hopelessness. If the aim is to achieve fame, a mediocre 
career may bring disillusionment. With a multiplicity of goals no 
individual can escape frustration. Yet the ego can stand only a 
certain amount of frustration. Often it attempts to restore the balance 
by aggression, but the way of aggression is frequentl)! blocked. In 
that case another avenue is open to him. The culture Which drives 
him to seek goals that he cannot reach also, for the salce of sanity, 
provides him with goals that anybody can reach. These are goals 
that transcend the world of actual experience, with the consequence 
that no evidence of failure to attain them can be conclusive. If the 
individual believes that he has gained them, that is sufficient. All 
he needs is sufficient faith, and faith feeds on subjective need. The 
greater his disappointment in this life, the greater his faith in the 
next. Thus the existence of goals beyond this world serves to com- 
pensate people for the frustrations they inevitably experience in 
striving to reach socially acquired and socially valuable ends. It 
replaces a possibly dangerous aggression with a benevolent faith 
in the unseen. By giving him a world beyond this one, a sort of 
invisible shell around the factual sphere, the culture enables the 
individual to interpret any catastrophe as intermediate and secondary, 
leaving the road open to ultimate happiness. 

But superempirical goals would be difficult to hold if there were 
not at the same time some belief in the actual existence of a super- 
empirical realm in which the goals can really be reached. This belief 
in the superempirical would in turn be difficult if there were not 
concrete objects and concrete acts which constantly remind the 
individual of the existence of this realm. Thus the presence of 
sacred objects and participation in sacred ritual serve to comfort the 
individual, to reassure him in his faith. Common worship, prayer, 
and meditation, singing hymns, counting the rosary, making offerings, 
contemplating the Crucifix — these are all familiar means of renewing 
the faith and gaining comfort in Christianity. 

Religion thus gives release from sorrow and release from fear. 
It also provides release from the very thing it instils, guilt. Tbe 
social norms require behavior that no individual can completely 
live up to, because he has an organism that cannot be completed 
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regimented and because the norms themselves are in conflict. The 
ego cannot stand too strong a sense of sorrow or of failure. Again 
nonempirical goals and the nonempirical world come to his aid. 
Ritual means are freely provided for wiping away guilt, so that one 
can count on divine grace. 

Finally, religion gives the individual a sense of identity with the 
distant past and the limitless future. It expands his ego by making 
his spirit significant for the universe and the universe significant 
for him. When he changes his status — ^when for example he reaches 
puberty, gets married, has a child, becomes a widower, or lapses 
into old age — the expression of religious sentiment through ritual 
contact with sacred objects helps to reconcile him to the change if 
it is saddening and to impress its importance upon him if it is 
cheering. 

In these ways religion contributes to the integration of the per- 
sonality. But like other medicines it can sometimes make worse the 
very thing it seeks to remedy. Innumerable are the psychoses and 
neuroses that have a religious content. The superempirical world is 
so elastic, so susceptible of manipulation by the imagination, that the 
disordered mind can seize upon it to spin itself into almost any kind 
of bizarre pattern. It is a prop which takes courage to do without 
but which one dares not lean on too heavily. 


Belief and Ritual 

It has become evident that the holy or sacred is the heart of 
religion. What makes a thing holy, however, is nothing inhering in 
the thing itself but simply an attitude inhering in the mind. It is an 
attitude packed with emotion and sentiment, a feeling that certain 
things are above and apart from the ordinary matters of everyday 
life. Resting on this subjective attitude are two different aspects of 
the holy — namely, belief and ritual. 

Religious belief is the cognitive aspect of religion: it attempts 
to explain the nature and origin of sacred things and implicitly as- 
sumes that they exist. It refers in the first place to the superempirical 
World, telling us what this world is like, what kind of creatures 
inhabit it, and what their past history and present interests are; 
above all, it tells us how this world is related to the one we actually 
live in. This means, in the second place, that religious belief tells 
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US also what the nature of sacred objects is and how these objects 
relate to the superempirical world. In both cases — whether it refers 
to the invisible things beyond the senses or to the sacred objects 
within plain view — the belief rests upon an attitude, not upon ob- 
servation. It is belief based upon faith rather than upon evidence; 
it is in Biblical language the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. Even the sacred object, tangible as it 
seems, would be just an ordinary object if it were not jfor the belief, 
because its sacred character is not observable to the 'senses. There 
is nothing to distinguish a sacred cow from any other^ cow, except 
the faith of those who regard her as sacred. \ 

Religious ritual is the active side of religion. It is be^havior with 
reference to superempirical entities and sacred objects. Like the be- 
lief itself, it comes to have a quality of sacredness attached to it. 
It is highly circumscribed as to time and place, expressive of the 
internal attitude, symbolic of the unseen powers. It can include any 
kind of behavior known, such as the wearing of special clothing, 
the recitation of special formulas, and the immersion in certain rivers; 
it can include singing, dancing, weeping, bowing, crawling, starving, 
feasting, reading, etc. The religious character of the behavior, as in 
the case of sacred objects, does not come from the behavior itself 
but from the attitude taken toward it. The same motions, the same 
acts, may be holy in one context but either ordinary or unholy 
in another. Ritual helps to remind the individual of the holy realm, 
to revivify and strengthen his faith in this realm. It enables him to 
give expression to his religious sentiments and thereby to achieve 
an emotional catharsis. Ritual is especially effective if performed by 
several individuals, because then the factor of group stimulation (plus 
dramatic continuity) heightens the emotionality and makes the 
subjective impression all the more vivid. Since, however, isolation 
from the group is an unusual circumstance, advantage may be taken 
of the rarity of this circumstance to incorporate such isolation as 
part of religious ritual. By communing with himself, the individual 
communes also with God. 

Both belief and ritual must be understood if religion is to be 
understood. One of the faults of the older theories was that they 
emphasized the intellectual aspect of religion and ignored the ritual 
aspect. They continually posed the problem of whether or not reli- 
gious beliefs are true; and if not true, how they came to be held. Our 
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analysis has attempted to show that the question is secondary. 
Religious beliefs are certainly not true in any scientific sense, but 
their social function does not depend on their being true. It merely 
depends on their being held. In fact, their untruth — the fact that 
they transcend experience — offers the main key to their social func- 
tion. They are effective precisely because they are scientifically false. 
This brings us to the conflict between religion and science. 


Religion versus Science 

Viewed in one way there is no conflict between religion and 
science, but viewed another way there is implacable conflict. Both 
views are correct; they merely stress different aspects of the relation- 
ship. Let us discuss each in turn. 

The no-conflict view points out that religious beliefs refer to 
the world beyond the senses. Therefore if they cannot be proved 
by the methods of science, neither can they be disproved. Another 
way of expressing it is that religion deals with first causes, science 
with immediate ones. A scientist can believe in God and yet be a 
perfectly good biologist; he merely sees the facts and principles of 
biology as so many manifestations of God’s handiwork. His behavior 
in the laboratory can be appropriate to the scientific situation and 
his behavior in church appropriate to the religious situation, with 
no feeling of incongruity. 

This is all right as far as it goes, but we know in fact that 
although many great scientists have been pious men, many others 
have been atheists; and we know too that many of them, both pious 
and impious, have had serious trouble with organized religion be- 
cause of their scientific views. The root of the difficulty is in part 
this: The boundary between the unknown and the known is a shift- 
ing one. What was unknown yesterday is known today. Only a short 
while ago the origin of man on the earth was unknown to the 
human intellect. Religious belief filled in the gap by giving a very 
precise account of man’s origin. The account was believed because 
it was thought to be divinely revealed. Eventually, however, scientific 
investigation began to bring the earthly origin of man into the factual 
domain. Here, then, there was serious conflict. The scientist could 
not accept the religious account as literally true and still be true to 
his science. Furthermore, he lived among people who were not 
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scientists and who consequently held tenaciously to the old view 
long after science had disproved it. This situation created tension 
between him and the ordinary layman or the religious official. So 
long as the frontier between the known and the unknown is a shifting 
one, so long in other words as science is expanding, there will be 
conflict between religion and science. Neither one will be vanquished 
by this conflict, for as religion loses the battles it merely retreats 
to higher levels. The religious ideology grows more anli more vague, 
more and more philosophical, and less and less antl^ropomorphic. 
It changes from fundamentalist to liberal, from dogma tp philosophy. 

Another root of conflict lies in the fact that scieAce, like any 
other organized pursuit, possesses a faith of its own. It develops 
habits of mind and ethical attitudes different from those prevailing in 
the traditional religions. The scientific pursuit of empirical truth as 
the highest goal is exactly the opposite of the religious pursuit of 
nonempirical truth. The scientist develops an ingrained scepticism 
about existential propositions, by whomever made. He is thus likely 
to view with some scepticism statements about the nature of heaven, 
the life after death, the harmfulness of sin, the occurrence of miracles, 
and the revealed character of the Bible. Religion retreats from such 
scepticism by re-interpreting its propositions, making them symbolic 
and allegorical rather than literal. It also retreats by emphasizing 
the importance of religious sentiments as against religious beliefs. 
But it never surrenders. 


The sharpest conflict between religion and science comes when 
religion itself is subjected to scientific analysis. Dependent as it 
is upon subjective faith, religion withers like a leaf before a flame 
when the scientific attitude is brought to bear on it. Thus the man 
who goes to church not with the idea of worshiping but with the 
idea of analyzing the causes of the behavior he observes will not 
find himself in tune with the occasion. He is similar to a man who 


goes to a football game not with the intention of watching the play 
but with the intention of watching the strange cries and antics of the 
crowd. If everyone in the crowd took the same attitude there would 
be no enthusiasm, no spirit to the thing. Systematic analysis is the 
opposite of crowd enthusiasm. If the public in general undertook 
an analysis of religious behavior, using systematic research tools, 
it would be the death of religion. Needless to say, such an eventuality 
is not likely. Most scientists will attempt to analyze everything else 
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before they will ever tackle religion, and most laymen cannot even 
understand the statement of the problem. What passes for religious 
study is usually the history of religious doctrine, not the scientific 
explanation of religious behavior itself. 


Religion and Magic 

Since the spiritual world is conceived to be causally ascendant 
over the physical world, its powers are inevitably used for private as 
well as for public ends. Indeed these powers may even be used for 
ends not sanctioned by the group., but in this case the individual is 
indulging in black magic, a dangerous art that must be secretly and 
carefully handled. The relation between religion on the one hand and 
magic (whether white or black) on the other is necessarily a close 
one, yet the two spheres can be distinguished. 

What we have been calling religion represents really one pole 
of a range of phenomena which, at the other pole, shades into 
magic. Thus we should not think of the difference between magic 
and religion as a rigid dichotomy but rather as a wide gradation in- 
volving several rather independent variables.*'® What they have in 
common is the reference to a supernatural realm, but they differ 
with respect to (a) the kind of ends pursued, (b) the type of 
attitudes involved, (c) the particular kind of supernaturalism re- 
quired, and (d) the pattern of behavior exhibited. Let us consider 
the variation with respect to each of these. 

The magical as distinct from the religious pole implies that a 
definite end is being pursued and that this end is immediate, prac- 
tical, and usually private. Much of religion has no definite end. It 
is not used as a means but stands as an end in itself. In those in- 
stances when religious behavior or holy objects are used to attain 
an end, the end is either ultimate (lying outside the practical world) 
or public, held by the group in common and relating to group 
destiny. When a person prays to God to absolve him from his sins 
and help him to attain immortality, we do not hesitate to call the 
behavior religious although it is a private end that is being pursued. 
Similarly, when the members of a village come together in a temple 
to pray God for rain, we do not scruple to call the behavior religious 

26 cf. Wm. J. Goode, The Sociology of Primitive Religion (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation at The Pennsylvania State College), Chap. 5, pp. 145-168. 
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although it is a practical end that is being sought. The following 
behavior, however, would appear more magical than religious. 

Among the Northern Chins, a sick man believing his bad luck due 
to the agency of an angry deity, offers a young fowl or small dog in 
sacrifice. If he recovers, it is a sign that the divinities are pro- 
pitiated.-^ 

The end in this case is both private and practical. I 

In religion emphasis is placed on the subjective altitude of the 
participants. Feelings of awe, reverence, elevation, anp inspiration 
are experienced with reference to the holy. In magic, ^n the other 
hand, the attitude is more matter of fact, being much thi? same kind 
of attitude one would hold when using any ordinary technological 
device. E, E. Evans-Pritchard, in describing the Zande people of the 
upper Nile, says: 

In asking a medicine to act on his behalf a man does not beseech it 
to do so. He is not entreating it to grant a favor. He tells it what it 
is to do, just as he would tell a boy were he dispatching him on an 
errand. Most spells are spoken in normal, matter-of-fact voices and 
the medicines are addressed in a casual manner that has often sur- 
prised me.28 

As previously mentioned, religion brings into play an entire 
supernatural world with creatures in it who are capable of responding 
to human wishes and human sorrows. Magic may accomplish its 
effects through the agency of these creatures, but on the other hand 
it may accomplish its effect simply by automatic action. In magic, 
in other words, the supernatural agency may be nothing more than 
an imaginary force or principle, imputed to certain objects because 
^f some superficial analogy. 

In order to secure long life for themselves, the Eskimo sew to their 
clothing bits of the hearth stone, which has proved its enduring 
qualities by resisting the fire. Similarly, to make a boy a great hunter, 
they sew on the talons of the hawk, the greatest hunter of the 
Arctic.2^ 

27 Cited by John Lee Maddox, The Medicine Man (New York: Macmillan), 
p. 178. 

2« Witchcraft, Oracles and Maf*ic among the Azande (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1937), p. 452. Quoted in Goode, op. cit., p. 154. 

29 Ruth Benedict in Franz Boas et al. General Anthropology (Boston: Heath. 
1938). p. 635. 
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The intellectual content of magic is thus narrowed by its highly 
utilitarian purpose. In some cases, as when the principle of like 
cures like is being followed, it is narrowed to the vanishing point. 
The intellectual content of religion, on the other hand, is wide be- 
cause of the kind of questions it poses and the kind of ends with 
which it is connected. It includes myths as to the origin of man 
and his major institutions, accounts of the gods, elaborate rituals 
and ceremonies. In some instances magic relates to these too and 
thus comes close to being religious, but in other instances this whole 
intellectual world is absent from the situation; instead there is merely 
a reliance upon some supernatural property acting automatically. 

When a magician is involved, magical behavior may become 
almost purely a commercial transaction. Trickery and deceit become 
possible; the magician's customer must be on his guard against it. 
rhe practitioner is supposed to deliver a real service and though in 
most cases he can conceal his failures and parade his victories, he 
is sometimes held to account. 

Among the Bari people, the doctor who does not succeed in bring- 
ing rain when it is needed, loses not only his reputation and practice, 
but also his head. In 1859 the people experienced a terrible famine, 
and they demanded of the rain doctor that he bring rain at once. 

He exerted all his powers but in vain. The drought continued. There- 
upon the indignant people killed him.^^' 

Magic diverges most from religion when it is used to accompish 
aims not sanctioned by the group. It may be employed to achieve 
vengeance, to acquire property illegally, to steal another man’s wife, 
to commit murder, etc. In such cases it has to be carried out in 
secret. The members of the group are apt to fear black magic, and 
in societies where it is part of the culture the members of the com- 
niunity must so conduct themselves as not to be accused of it. A 
disaster is likely to be blamed on someone’s secret sorcery, and the 
person blamed may consequently be made the scapegoat. It has not 
been very long since witches were burned in Europe and America. 
In India such behavior is more recent as the following shows: 

80 Maddox, op. cit„ p. 152, citing A. G. Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples (London: 

^887), p. 124. 
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The witch is in a different category from the exorcist. The latter has 
a recognized profession and his services can be hired and put to good 
use in driving away evil spirits. Witches, on the other hand, work 
secretly for evil ends and they are charged with the wickedness at- 
tributed to witches all the world over. They have the power of the 
evil eye; they cast spells; they make images of the persons they de- 
sire to kill or torture and pierce them with pins and needles, thorns 
and nails; they assemble at night at places of burial and cremation, 
strip naked, and chant unholy incantations. Women believed to be 
witches are consequently feared, hated, and sometimea put to death; 
there were nine murders due to this cause in Bihar in tpe year 1928. 
In Malabar . . . the sorcerers, who are known as tidiyans, are 
drawn mainly from two low castes, the Paraiyans (Pariahs) 
and Panans. There is also a ^lass of men called Mantravadis, who 
make and deal in magic spells which can be used either against an 
enemy or for self-protection against a sorcerer’s machinations.'^^ 

Black magic sometimes contributes to a sense of social well-bein] 
when a scapegoat can be found and held responsible for a grou| 
tragedy. It contributes to social cohesion when it is attributed t( 
members of an enemy tribe or nation. Also, in some rare instances 
accusations of black magic can be used as a means of bringinj 
grudges into the open and submitting them to public opinion.®^ Bu 
in general it must be viewed as a cultural aberration. It is the penalt; 
paid at the magical pole for the societal functions achieved at thi 
religious pole. 

One of the most popular theories of magic is that it is a typi 
of primitive science. This is because it pursues practical ends, con 
ceives certain effects to follow automatically from certain conditions 
takes a nonemotional or impersonal attitude toward the causation 
and has little to do with morality. Despite such analogies, however 
magic is in many ways the opposite of science. Above all it depart 
from science in positing supernatural causation. Between the spell 
rite, or object and its effect there is assumed to be a mystical powe 
or spiritual agency which produces the effect. Furthermore in magi 
the facts are not used to test the theory as in science, but rathe 
the theory — the magical procedure — ^is always assumed to be right 

O’Malley, op, cit., pp. 162-163. 

82 The Azandc, previously mentioned, are a case in point. Evans-Pritchard 
op. cit., shows clearly the role of sorcery in the solution of conflict and the main 
tenance of the normative system among these people. 
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Here the element of faith and wishful thinking enters. A failure is 
therefore attributed to a failure to carry out the procedure correctly, 
not to the procedure itself. The tricks of the magician are used to 
hide failure and to give his client a false confidence in the efficacy 
of the performance. In fact the function of magic is to give confidence 
and a sense of security, and for this reason the individual must have 
a nonrational faith in its adequacy. Accordingly it can exist side 
by side with perfectly good technological and scientific practices. 
During World War II, as everybody knows, many of the aviators, 
trained in science and flying the most complicated machines that 
science had invented, carried along rabbits’ feet, crosses, animals, 
articles of clothing, mystic numbers, or other articles that were 
supposed to give them luck. Science is always tentative and partial. 
It deals in probabilities, not in absolutes. Magic deals in absolutes 
and can therefore give confidence in a way that science cannot. It 
therefore does not disappear as technology and science advance, 
though it becomes less important. 

In summary it can be said that some of the elements of magic 
overlap with science and some overlap with religion, but that as a 
whole it is different from either. Any given behavior may have ele- 
ments of all three in it. The primary function of magic is apparently 
to give one a sense of confidence and security in the prosecution of 
one’s mundane affairs. This function can often be quite useful, as 
when it helps to inspire a group for warfare or helps to overcome 
a neurotic ailment. It sometimes serves as a scapegoat mechanism. 
But it can also hold back scientific advance and can cause fear and 
strife within the community. Its functions are less essential than those 
of religion on the one hand and of science and technology on the 
other. 


Religion in Modem Civilization 

So long as one attributes religion merely to an error in reasoning, 
its future seems dim. One simply imagines that science will increas- 
ingly expose the error and religion will then disappear. One may 
even cite the decline of religion in modern society as evidence for 
this contention. 

But this rationalistic point of view itself falls into an error. It 
|fails to see that the nonrational character of religion performs a 
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function for both the society and the personality, and that thereforfi 
it will not be overcome simply by substituting scientific explanations 
for religious explanations of the universe. A boy who is in love 
will not necessarily cease to be in love because he is told that his 
girl is merely a bundle of cells like any other mammal. 

Admittedly there is a limit to which a society can go in non- 
rationality. It has to adapt itself to the actual world; consequent!) 
it must achieve a minimum ability to control and predict the events 
of this world. There is thus a limit on the extent to ^hich a societj 
can be guided by illusion and continue to operate. But, turning the 
question around, we can see that there is also a limit to which a 
society can be guided by sheer rationality. Rational thought refers 
to the application of means to ends; it cannot determine the ends 
themselves. A thief may behave more rationally and indeed more 
successfully than an honest citizen; the two differ not in rationality 
but in their moral attitudes. We have seen that one of the function‘j 
of religion is to justify and rationalize the ultimate ends of a society’s 
members. This is a necessary function because a group must share 
certain values and goals in common, and this cannot be done by 
simply being rational. It seems unlikely, then, that science and 
technology can entirely replace religion, any more than the latter 
can entirely replace them. 

This statement is not meant to imply, however, that there can 
be no change in the character of influence of religion as the rest of 
culture changes. On the contrary the study of religion shows that it 
changes along with the rest of society. As humanity moves from 
small isolated societies in the direction of huge, complex, urbanized 
ones, the following changes can be noted: First, the gods tend to be 
gradually withdrawn from the local scene. With diverse regions and 
diverse classes embraced under one religion, the gods can no longer 
be thought of as attached in some peculiar way to the trees, hills, 
and rivers of a particular locale or to the customs and habits of a 
particular town. The gods must necessarily become more remote. 
Second, anthropomorphism tends to diminish. The cruder conceptions 
of spirits and gods as definite physical types living, eating, and sleep- 
ing at some definite location in the invisible realm and closely in 
contact with concrete sacred objects, tend to be replaced by more 
abstract and generalized conceptions. Third, religion tends to be 
increasingly separated from everyday affairs. Whereas in the prelit- 
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erate village religion seems to permeate nearly every act, being 
inextricably bound up with technological, economic, and political 
behavior, it is in the modern city withdrawn and put in a category 
by itself. The time devoted to ritual becomes lessened and segregated, 
the preoccupation with the supernatural becomes limited only to cer- 
tain situations. Fourth, religious homogeneity tends to diminish. A 
complex civilization is also a diverse one, characterized by high 
mobility and the interpenetration of different groups and cultures. 
In this situation religious beliefs and practices jostle one another. 
Since the people must live together a modus vivendi is worked out, 
involving a certain amount of mutual tolerance in religious matters. 
Even the most doctrinaire religions, such as Islam, develop sects 
which must live side by side. Such tolerance is contrary to the 
absolutistic spirit of religion; in so far as it occurs it tends to weaken 
the complete acceptance of religious dogma. Scepticism, atheism, and 
apathy arise. Fifth, the religious system tends to become fragmented. 
Some of the essentially religious sentiments and ceremonies become 
attached to the state, which has an organization separate from that 
of the church. The stage is set for church-state conflict. The state 
either uses religion for its own ends (as was the case with Shinto 
in Japan and the Orthodox Church in Soviet Russia) or it relegates 
the church to survive by its own devices. The state may, as in the 
United States, undertake to foster public education in which no 
specific religious instruction is given at all. 

All of these tendencies can be summed up under the heading of 
secularization, and one may ask how far secularization can go. The 
answer, I think, is that it can go a long way but that there is ulti- 
mately a limit. If the population becomes too matter-of-fact in its 
attitudes, too calculating in its behavior, too sophisticated in its 
Values, it is likely not to stick together sufficiently to maintain order 
and protection. The resulting social disorder may give rise to new 
religious sects that preach a return to the pristine values and promise 
salvation if the people will listen to the message of the supernatural. 
The rise of Christianity in Rome was at the start just such an 
emergence of an obscure sect preaching its doctrine to a sophisticated 
civilization. Within a remarkably short time it was the state religion 
of the Empire. 

A related question is how far the religion of the future may dis- 
pense with the supernatural. Can a society rely on the acceptance 
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of certain ethical and moral principles without believing in the 
existence of a spiritual world? If by spiritual world we mean one 
peopled by the crude anthropomorphic imagination, it would seem 
to be possible to dispense with it, although admittedly no society has 
ever done so. If on the other hand we mean simply beliefs that 
transcend experience, the answer is no. These include ideas such as 
the master race, manifest destiny, progress, democracy, the class- 
less state, justice, etc. They are essentially metaphysilcal as to intel- 
lectual content, and emotional as to motivation. They l^ave heretofore 
been bolstered with anthropomorphic conceptions, but these have 
sometimes been pale and nebulous and it seems coi\ceivable that 
the ideas, nonrational as they are, could survive without them. 


A Brief Summary 

This chapter began by considering some outmoded theories of 
religion. These appeared too evolutionary, rationalistic, and indi- 
vidualistic to explain the facts of religion. They concentrated too 
heavily on belief and did not pay enough attention to ritual and 
emotion. They needed correction by application of the sociological 
point of view. 

In using a sociological approach we tried to show that religion 
exists in every known society because it performs important societal 
and personal functions. It provides, in its imaginary realm, a sup- 
posed reality to which the ultimate group values are tied. It thus 
rationalizes and strengthens the group values and thus overcomes 
the disintegrating tendency that an exclusive preoccupation with 
competitive ends would create. It also furnishes the individual with 
a cushion whereby the frustration, fear, anger, and insecurity grow- 
ing out of faDures in this world can be compensated for. In its ritual 
it provides a medium for the expression of religious feeling and for 
the interstimulation and renewal of religious sentiments. Sacred ob- 
jects lend the supernatural an air of reality, and furnish convenient 
symbols for ritualistic and ceremonial manipulation. All told the 
sacred, or holy, performs such an important function in society that 
it will probably never disappear. The anthropomorphic conception 
of the nonempirical realm may possibly disappear, but not neces- 
sarily. The tendency toward secularization probably cannot continue 
to the point where religion entirely disappears. Itecularization will 
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likely be terminated by religious revivals of one sort or another. 
The precise nature of the revivals is impossible to predict. The details 
may resemble nothing we know now, but it is safe to assume that 
they will perform the same functions and have the same basic 
principles that have heretofore characterized all religion in all 
societies. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC EQUATION 


T he science of population, sometimes called demography, 
represents a fundamental approach to the understanding of 
human society. Because of its statistical character, it has unfortu- 
nately acquired the reputation of being dismal and dry; but with 
modern data and modern techniques it can be fascinating. 

The primary tasks of demography are (1) to ascertain the 
number of people in a given area, (2) to determine what change — 
what growth or decline — this number represents; (3) to explain the 
change, and (4) to estimate on this basis the future trend. In explain- 
ing a change in numbers the populationist begins with three 
variables: births, deaths, and migration. He subtracts the deaths from 
the births to get “natural increase” and he subtracts the emigrants 
from the immigrants to get “net migration” (either number may be 
negative). If Pi is the population of a given area at an earlier time, 
and Po the population at a later time, then 

Po Pj + (Births — Deaths) + Net Migration 

In order to compare the population growth in different areas or in 
different times, the demographer finds it necessary to substitute 
ratios for absolute numbers. Thus he relates births to the population 
in various ways to get birth rates, and he does the same with deaths 
and with migrants. In this way he can state his variables in terms 
of processes (fertility, mortality, and migration) and he can talk 
about the rate of growth or decline in the population. If “r” is the rate 
of growth, then the following formula holds: 

(F-M) + (I-~E) 

where “F” is fertility, “M” is mortality, “I” is immigration, and 
“E” is emigration. In other words, the rate of population growth is 
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determined by the natural increase plus the net migration. If the 
area in question includes the whole world, migration drops out of 
the formula; for in that case only fertility and mortality need be 
considered. But if the area includes less than the whole world, then 
migration must always be taken into account. 

It is clear that any factor influencing the number of people must 
operate through one or more of the variables mentioned. In no 
other way can a population be changed. For this ifeason we may 
call the four variables “the primary demographic prbcesses.” They 
represent the core of population analysis. The demographer conse- 
quently requires not merely census returns (enumdration of the 
population at one point in time) but also registration statistics 
(continuous recording of births, deaths, migration, etc.). 

If the populationist stopped here, however, his work would have 
little to do with social science but would be merely a branch of 
bio-statistics. What gives his subject interest to the social scientist, 
and social science interest to him, is in the first place the fact that 
fertility, mortality, and migration are all to a great extent socially 
determined and socially determining. They are the inner or formal 
variables in the demographic system, whereas the outer or ultimate 
variables are sociological and biological. Whenever the demographer 
pushes his inquiry to the point of asking why the demographic 
processes behave as they do, he enters the social field. 

Population concerns social science in the second place because 
the demographer studies the number of people not only with refer- 
ence to area but also with reference to their characteristics. He clings 
always to some definite area, but at the same time breaks down the 
total population within this area into groups or statistical classes, 
each having some definite, measurable attribute. Thus, for example, 
he may undertake to state the number of males and females in the 
population of the United States. He may go further and attempt to 
subclassify each of these groups according to age — say in five-year 
age intervals. 

There are, of course, innumerable characteristics. One might 
count the number of people with long noses, with brown shoes, or 
with pretty wives. The demographer must therefore employ some 
criterion of relevance in choosing the traits he wishes to count 
Unconsciously he tends to adopt two criteria: (1) the importance 
of the traits in the social organization; (2) the importance of the 
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traits for the purely demographic processes. Often, as one might 
suspect, both criteria lead to the selection of the same traits. 

From a strictly demographic point of view age and sex are the 
primary characteristics. Not only are they important bases for the 
ascription of social status, but they are biologically related to fertility 
and mortality, and indeed to migration as well. For this reason birth 
and death rates become most meaningful and are really strictly 
comparable only when the age and sex composition of the population 
is taken into account. 

Most of the other significant traits selected for study by the 
populationist are not only socially important but are socially rather 
than biologically defined — e.g. marital status, literacy, citizenship, 
occupation, religion, income. 

One should notice that the characteristics with which the popula- 
tionist is concerned are in general those obtained in censuses. For 
instance, the United States census in 1940 secured data on all the 
traits mentioned above except religion. In addition it obtained 
information on many other subjects, including migration (1935 to 
1940), age at marriage of married women, and number of children 
born to married women. The census therefore yields information that 
is both socially and demographically important. 


Mutual Dependeuce of Population and Society 

Deeply rooted in traditional population theory has been a bio- 
logistic approach, resting on the implicit or explicit belief that the 
dynamics of population can be explained by finding a fixed universal 
relationship between man’s instinctive nature on the one hand and 
his physical environment on the other. The formula has been 
different with different authors. Sometimes it was a fixed equation 
between population and food supply (Malthus), or again between 
fecundity and density (Sadler), or between fertility and organic 
degeneration (Gini). But regardless of the specific formula, the 
underlying assumption was the same — that the secret of population 
lies in the relation of the human species to its physical environment. 
Other theories have emerged, but they have not had the vogue that 
the biologistic point of view has enjoyed. 

Such biologistic determinism, though applicable to animal popu- 
lations, cannot be applied to human beings; because, as we have 
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abundantly seen in the present book, the cultural factors in human 
behavior must always figure in any theory designed to explain human 
action. A so-called law of population stated only in terms of man’s 
. physical nature and physical environment is at best merely an 
abstraction. To make it descriptive of reality it must be widened 
to include culture. But even so it is doubtful if the numerous factors 
governing population can be reduced to a single “lavy.” 

A human population cannot exist apart from 4 social order, 
because human beings cannot survive apart f rom \ socio-cultural 
interaction. Furthermore, as just seen, human populations are not 
defined exclusively by area but also by charactcristibs — many of 
them socially defined — so that it would hardly make senile to attempt 
to analyze these populations solely in biological terms. For example, 
to interpret changes in the population of the professional class in 
America as a function of a general relationship prevailing between 
food supply and fecundity would be fantastic. 

It follows that society is both a necessary and a sufficient cause 
of population trends. We may state the relationship in the following 
way: Some of the elements in society, if they alone were operative, 
would greatly augment the population. Other elements in the same 
society, if alone operative, would greatly deplete the population. Any 
actual social system establishes a balance between these two contrary 
forces each of which limits the other; and the final result tends to 
be the maintenance or slight augmentation of the population. Why 
this should be true seems obvious on reflection. Any society, to have 
maintained itself in the struggle for existence, must have developed 
certain institutional mechanisms for insuring the procreation of each 
new generation and guaranteeing the survival of enough of this 
generation into the reproductive period to repeat the process. Since 
natural calamities are unpredictable, the “normal” way of life must 
be such as to build up a slight population reserve — so that in the long 
run maintenance will be assured. But the society is seldom in a 
position to foster unlimited growth because, as in any equilibrium, no 
one variable in the situation can move indefinitely in the same 
direction without corresponding changes in the others. Thus a con- 
tinued population increase with no corresponding increase in the 
food supply would obviously end by increasing mortality and thereby 
stopping the population growth. Similarly a steady increase in the 
food supply, with no corresponding population growth, would soon 
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jad to a wasteful and inconvenient situation in which the effort to 
aise food would no longer be expended and the increase in its 
bundance would be stopped. The principle of limits is effective no 
latter which variable is taken. A moving equilibrium presumes that 
II variables move together, none remaining fixed unless the 
ithers do. 

We can state the same truth in another way by pointing out that 
ince a social system is necessary for the life of a population, the 
ffort of the society is not simply in the direction of increasing the 
umber of people but also in the direction of maintaining the social 
irder. If the growth of numbers threatens the social order, then 
estraints to such growth automatically arise. Too rapid an increase 
if population may take away the energy and attention needed for 
ither societal functions, and thus become just as great a crisis as a 
apid decrease would become. 

When, for whatever reason, the adjustment between the rate of 
lopulation growth and the social conditions is destroyed, certain 
crisis mores” are brought into play which tend to restore the 
lalance between augmenting and depleting forces. Such readjust- 
nents may not come into operation for some time after the original 
risis; they may in fact represent a gradual change, but they are 
lonetheless a response to the critical situation that has developed. 

To illustrate and verify this abstract discussion, let us now see 
low the demographic processes — fertility, mortality, and migration 
—are socially determined. The question of total population growth 
ind its ramifications will be saved for the next chapter. 


Social Determinants of Fertility 

To most of us the endless succession of human births presents 
10 intellectual problem. Procreation is simply one of the great facts 
)f existence, and any speculation about it falls naturally into the 
ealm of poetry, religion, and ethics rather than social science. 
Whatever study it requires is ordinarily conceived as applying to 
^articular cases. One person wants to know how he can overcome 
lis sterility; another, how he can stop having children; another, how 
16 can be sure to have a boy next time. And such problems are felt 
0 be medical, not sociological. To pose the question in general form 
in non-medical terms raises a smile, because everybodv knows 
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that the explanation of human fertility, given sound bodies anc 
natural urges, is as obvious as the sun’s movement around the earth 

But the truth seems to be that fertility has always, in every kinc 
of society, been socially controlled. Accordingly, a simple instinctive 
explanation of the birth rate is fallacious. Human beings who have 
been smart enough during thousands of centuries to build fires 
fashion weapons, employ speech, and regulate behavior have alsc 
been smart enough to separate sexual pleasure fifom procreation 
The anthropological and historical evidence on this score is quiti 
convincing.^ Not only crude contraceptives but al^o abortion am 
infanticide have been used to prevent families lai^er than thosi 
desired. 

Like other forms of human behavior, procreation will not occu 
unless it is motivated — i.e. performed with ends in view. Ever sinci 
the development of culture some millions of years ago, humai 
societies have not relied simply on biological instinct to provid 
children. They have also relied upon induced motivation within i 
social organization — upon definitions of the situation, upon custom 
and mores, upon institutions such as marriage and religion. Ai 
illustration of unconscious social motivation may be drawn from ou 
own society. When a married couple attempt contraception but havi 
a child anyway, we say that the child owes its existence to thei 
inefficient contraception. But an equally important cause is the fac 
that their moral code did not sanction abortion or infanticide. Thei 
procreative behavior therefore cannot be explained in terms o 
instinct or ignorance alone but also in terms of socially transmitte( 
values and ends. 

So ingrained is the old biologistic approach to human fertilit; 
that social factors, even when admitted, are felt to be superficial an( 
limited primarily to modern society. It is believed that in mos 
societies the actual reproduction (fertility) is about as high as thi 
biological capacity to reproduce (fecundity). Thus we are told tha 
the birth rate is low in the United States but that in India peopl* 
reproduce to the limit of their biological capacity, and that this i 
somehow “natural.” What is overlooked, however, is the fact tha 
the alleged biological capacity could not exist without a socio-cul 


1 See Clellan S. Ford, A Comparative Study of Human Reproduction (Njj 
Haven: Yale University Press, Yale University Publications an Anthropology, No. 3^ 
1945 ). 
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ural system, since human beings do not live, much less reproduce, 
ipart from society. The so-called biological capacity is therefore an 
ibstraction which, if embodied in practice, would require a maximi- 
sation of all the social forces favorable to fertility. Actually there is 
10 culture wholly favorable to fertility. 

Why does culture always rest at a point below maximum favor- 
ibleness to fertility? One answer might be that the means of subsis- 
tence are limited and that consequently human beings use some 
oresight in controlling their numbers. This does not seem to be true, 
hr it is generally the poorest peoples who have the highest birth 
ates. A less rationalistic explanation seems more accurate. It appears 
hat a good share of the resources of a society must go not to the 
nere sustenance of its population in a quantitative sense, but to 
he maintenance of its social structure. Resources that could be used 
or sustenance are spent for religious, educational, artistic, recrea- 
tional, and governmental purposes. In so far as these things are 
lecessary for the society — more necessary than a sheer increase of 
umbers — the social system evolves in such a way that they are 
artly taken care of by depressing fertility below what it might 
therwise be. Paradoxically, unless some resources were used for 
social functions, the social order itself would disintegrate and fewer 
people could actually be supported than if all the resources were 
used merely for sustenance. The conclusion seems clear that the 
pther functions set limits upon, at the same time that they are nec- 
essary to, the function of physical maintenance. It is the social 
iand not merely the physical creation of a new generation that con- 
cerns society. Socialization, status ascription, and social placement, 
for example, are more efficiently carried out when children are not 
reproduced to the absolute limit of bio-social capacity. 


Social Impediments to Maximum Fertility 

The social controls over fertility are to a great extent unconscious, 
at least so far as the quantitative result is concerned. The people 
have other ends in mind than the limitation of numbers yet their 
behavior nevertheless achieves this result. 

(1) Taboos on the Association of Males and Females, There 
arc powerful social hindrances keeping men and women apart, 
especially when for one reason or another their association could 
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not eventuate in a legitimate marriage or could injure an existing' 
one. We have already discussed incest taboos and their functions. 
Such taboos merge into various kinds of avoidances, some between 
relatives, others between persons of opposite sex in given situations, 
The avoidance in some instances amounts to seclusion, whereby 
females have contact with only a few males. The extreme example is 
purdah in Hindu and Mohammedan countries. Le^s extreme is the 
well-nigh universal restriction upon the association or wives with men 
other than their husbands — a protection against adultery. Another 
extreme form of avoidance is celibacy. On the famous monastery 
island of Mount Athos, for example, total exclusioii of the female 
sex extended to the animal kingdom, and even males below eighteen 
years of age were not permitted on the premises.^ The Catholic 
church, which in general favors high fertility, nevertheless maintains 
a celibate priesthood and a system of nunneries. Finally, there are 
always financial and class barriers which greatly limit the mutual 
association of the sexes. 

(2) Taboos on Sexual Intercourse, Though contacts between 
the sexes are limited, they are not nearly so limited as sexual inter- 
course. Our culture allows much contact between brother and sister, 
for example, but brands intercourse between them as incestuous. Jn 
most societies the great bulk of association between the sexes is 
supposed to be devoid of sexual significance. It is safe to say, there- 
fore, that taboos on intercourse have a greater effect in cutting down 
fertility than do taboos on association, although the two are related. 
Even between husband and wife there are often periods when the 
culture requires abstinence. The frequent taboo on intercourse after 
the birth of a child may last for a year in some cultures, and a 
violation may be thought to bring disease or bad luck on the child 
already born. Such a taboo helps to space children and also empha- 
sizes for the parents the significance of the child (a modified 
couvade). 

The great role of abstinence, however, occurs not within marriage 
but outside it. Taboos against fornication and adultery, the view that 
women are sexual property to be jealously guarded — these arc the 
great restraints on intercourse, and they undoubtedly reduce the 
total fertility of the society. Thus the very institutions which ate 

2 Michael Choukas, Black Angels of Mount Athos (Brattleboro, Vt.: Sociolog'C®^ 
Press. 1934), p. 200. 
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c voted to procreation (marriage and the family) are in part checks 
pon fertility. The customary age at marriage, coupled with the usual 
ile that reproduction must occur only within marriage, means that a 
srtain portion of each woman’s reproductive span is removed from 
le chance of pregnancy. In our civilization the average age at mar- 
[age comes several years after puberty. During the last three decades 
1 Italy, for instance, the age at first marriage averaged about 24 
cars for women.^ If, as Pearl shows, ^ the average age at menarche is 
bout 15 years, wc see that the custom whereby marriage for the 
'Oman is postponed in Italy to age 24 reduces the total number of 
cars which the average matron devotes to reproduction by about 9. 
ince Pearl maintains that the usual age at menopause is 46 years, ^ 
laking a total reproductive span of 3 1 years, the loss of nine years 
^presents a 29 per cent reduction in the effective reproductive life 
f the average Italian woman. Italy is not an extreme case; there are 
ther countries where the age at marriage is substantially later — e.g., 
weden and Ireland.® Nearly all cultures postpone marriage for some 
ime after puberty. The customary age at marriage, therefore, plus 
itramarital and extramarital taboos, serves to restrict greatly the 
ange and amount of coitus in which women may engage. India is 
country noted for early marriage, but it practices a peculiar form 
if celibacy — namely, a taboo on the remarriage of widows. The 
fleet of this institution in reducing fertility in India has been 
alculated as about 15 per cent.^ 

It should be pointed out, too, that a rigid insistence on mono- 
lamous wedlock may doom one mate to infertility if the other is 
terile. Not every society allows divorce for sterility or permits the 
aking of a concubine. 

(3) Restraints on Conception, In past ages celibacy and absti- 
lence have often held the spotlight of public interest, but now 
ontraception and sterilization overshadow these. Contraception is a 
mrely deliberate method of permitting the enjoyment of intercourse 
^ Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems (New York; McGraw-Hill, 3rd ed., 

5^42), p. 162. 

^Raymond Pearl, The Natural History of Population (New York: Oxford Uni- 
ersiiy Press, 1939), p. 49. There is reason to believe that the age which Pearl 
uves is too high. 

Ibid., p. 52. Since the average woman is more fecund in the earlier part of hei 
^productive span, the total loss in potential reproduction is greater than 29 per cent, 
‘j The average age at first marriage for women in the United States is 22. 
‘Kingsley Davis, “Human Fertility in India,” American Journal of Sociology, 

52 (Nov. 1946), pp. 251-253. 
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without the penalty of pregnancy. Sterilization is similar, except mon 
drastic and permanent. The argument in their favor, as agains 
abstinence, is that they permit sexual pleasure; and as against abor 
tion and infanticide, that they are less wasteful. Consequently, in ai 
advanced stage of civilization when rational techniques are abun 
dantly utilized to accomplish personal ends, contraception tends t 
be widely practiced. But it is by no means limited to advances 
civilization. The Bantu tribes of Africa, for examble, practiced , 
highly efficient form of contraception.® In any culture, for economic 
moral, or medical reasons, there are situations in whi(^h pregnancy i 
not desired. Numerous societies, for example, perm'it extramariia 
intercourse but forbid illegitimate children; others permit marita 
intercourse but forbid pregnancy during certain periods. In thcsi 
situations the culture, so to speak, calls for the use of contraceptioi 
as a possible way out. It has been shown that even crude methods o 
contraception may result in a very substantial reduction of fertility. 

(4) Abortion, Even after conception has occurred, individual 
may still seek to avoid childbirth. Voluntary abortion under certaii 
circumstances is sanctioned in almost all societies, and under othe 
circumstances condemned; but whether sanctioned or condemned, i 
occurs anyway because it enables the pregnant woman to avoid thi 
unfavorable consequences of her situation. This is as true of th( 
married woman who has had three children and secures an abortioi 
to avoid a fourth as it is of the single woman who secures an abortioi 
to avoid illegitimacy. 

(5) Infanticide, The unmitigated disapproval with which oui 
culture regards infanticide is exceptional, because most culture: 
(especially primitive ones) permit or encourage infanticide undo 
certain circumstances. One circumstance is frequently the occurreno 
of a plural birth; another the appearance of unwanted females 
another the wish to escape illegitimacy; another the desire to limi 
family size; and another the occurrence of deformity or sickliness ir 
the child. In so far as infanticide is practiced merely to evade th( 
responsibility or burden of children it is of course exceeding!) 
wasteful, because contraception could accomplish the same enc 

8 I. Schapera, The Bant u-S peaking Tribes of South Africa (London: Routledgc 
1937), p. 95. 

Regine K, Stix and Frank W. Notestein, Controlled Fertility (Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1940); Gilbert W. Beebe, Contraception and Fertility m 
Southern Appalachians (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1942), pp. 97-109. 
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ithout the cost of pregnancy and the danger of parturition to the 
lolher. But for other purposes it cannot be replaced by contracep- 
on or abortion. For instance one cannot know beforehand that r 
[rl, a monster, or a set of triplets will be born. If one therefor#" 
ishes to avoid such children, infanticide in some form is a necessar- 
leans. 

Though deliberate infanticide may not be practiced, the social 
ustoms governing infant care may nevertheless be so unhygienic as 
) produce many infant deaths and thus create an effect similar to the 
)wering of fertility by contraception, abortion, or infanticide. 


Social Encouragements to Fertility 

At the same time that a society limits fertility by its institutions 
nd customs, it also encourages fertility within the limits of these 
istitutions and customs. It offers inducements to its members to 
larry and to beget children within marriage. It thus integrates 
^production with the other patterns in the culture. Marriage and 
arenthood become advantageous to the individual not only emotion- 
lly but also economically, politically, and spiritually. 

We often find for example that the permissive enjoyment of 
ixml intercourse, the ownership of land, the admission to certain 
ffices, the claim to respect, and the attainment of blessedness are 
lade contingent upon marriage. Though celibate groups may pur- 
osely remain unwed, the disvalue placed on the old maid and the 
id bachelor among ordinary people may amount almost to horror, 
"he state of wedlock tends to be idealized, especially by the still 
inwed. Given such integration of marriage with the individual’s 
onception of his own role, it is little wonder that he winds up in 
matrimony. 

Marriage accomplished, the more specific encouragements to 
ertility apply. In familistic societies where kinship forms the chief 
>asis of social organization, reproduction is a necessary means to 
learly every major goal in life. The salvation of the soul, the security 

old age, the production of goods, the protection of the hearth, and 
he assurance of affection may depend upon the presence, help, 
^d comfort of progeny. This arrangement, this articulation of the 
Parental status with the rest of one’s statuses, is the supreme en- 
couragement to fertility. Any departure from this pattern in the 
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direction of individualism and functionless families weakens th 
motivation to procreate. 

The cultural heritage also includes practices designed to ovei 
come physical obstacles to married fertility. Towards impotenc( 
sterility, miscarriage, and stillbirth it fosters an attitude of dread an 
combats them with numerous magical and medical remedies. I 
addition it often inculcates an attitude of disapproval toward culture 
practices that impede fertility (e.g. nonmarriage, contraception, aboi 
tion) when used for purely private ends. Finally it ^xtols virility an 
engenders the false belief that a sure proof of oner’s virility is th 
number of one’s children. ' 

With us marriage has become a medium of personal affection an 
sexual gratification rather than primarily a vehicle of procreatior 
the parental bond has lost most of its connections with the rest r 
society. Children have consequently become a burden and means ar 
found, whether sanctioned or not, to avoid too many of them. Th 
difference between primitives and ourselves is not that they procreat 
by “instinct” and we by “plan,” but that their society reward 
reproduction more abundantly than ours. 


Social Determinants of Sickness and Health 

Birth and death are but two sides of the same thing — transience 
Between them stands the solid part, life itself, the preservation c 
which, for awhile at least, is essential to the species. The maintenanc 
of life is therefore as great a cultural value as fertility. But it is 
different kind of value. When one contemplates procreation as 
future act, it is always someone else who is going to be created; bi 
when one contemplates death, it is one’s own extinction that i 
involved. The interest in procreation is often not such at all but a 
interest in sexual pleasure; when the two are separated, as they ma 
be in any society, the motivation to procreate must be a derived o 
acquired motivation, dependent upon one’s conception of the valu 
of children. The desire to live is on the other hand more intrinsic t 
the organism, more purely individual and self-centered. It require 
less external stimulation. Yet from a societal point of view botl 
interests are equally essential. The society must contrive to motivat 
as well as implement reproduction, whereas it can remain conten 
merely to implement the desire to remain alive. 
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The intrinsic interest in preserving one’s own life is not simply 
an interest in sheer existence (though people will go to astonishing 
lengths merely to remain alive), but also an interest in good health. 
The suffering that accompanies poor health creates a constant im- 
perative desire to improve it. An interest in the health of others, 
however, must he culturally engendered. Yet even this task would 
seem easier than A\q creation of an interest in procreation. To witness 
the suffering of intimate friends and relatives is hard, and to see 
them die is harder. With them a person has already established 
bonds of affection, whereas in contemplating procreation one is 
thinking of beings who are not yet real. Unless an individual is 
powerfully conditioned by cultural indoctrination, a failure to pro- 
create is not so saddening as a failure to maintain his own health or 
that of his intimates. For this reason a powerful indoctrination is 
built up around procreation, and the failure ;o reproduce is in many 
societies felt to be life’s greatest failure. In short, the cultural ap- 
paratus supporting the procreative interest must be somewhat more 
elaborate than that supporting the interest in longevity. The latter 
requires mechanisms to support it and therefore confines itself more 
easily to the rational pursuit of the best means available. The instru- 
mentalities for providing health may be more elaborate than those 
for implementing reproduction, but the formation of the end itself 
(me desire for health) needs less cultural apparatus. 

In an individualized society where individual wants are stressed, 
the interest in health and longevity becomes highly developed 
whereas the interest in fertility wanes. When scientific techniques are 
first developed, they are applied to the control of mortality rather 
than to the control of fertility. The latter is hedged round with more 
nonrational attitudes and lends itself less readily to scientific im- 
plementation. When people are too objective about it, the spiritual 
rayths and social institutions supporting the desire to procreate 
dissolve. In this way is explained the paradox that the civilization 
with the best medical techniques for aiding procreation has the 
weakest desire to procreate. 

In a sense, because death will eventually take us all it possesses 
a biological inevitablility that seemingly transcends social influences. 
We know that we can control the number of persons born — at least 
negatively in our own lives; but we cannot evade the fact that 
individuals finally die. But although we do not control death in the 
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sense of eliminating it, we do control it through postponement. Such 
control takes much the same form as the control of fertility. There 
are socio-cultural forces tending to maintain life or improve health, 
and others tending to do the opposite. These factors are for the most 
part traditional and nonrational, though the goal is so universal and 
immediate and consequently so little supported by social myth and 
dogma, that scientific means are fairly readily adopted when these 
become available. The greatest social mythology is required not for 
the preservation of life but for its sacrifice; whereas the greatest 
mythology is required not for the sacrifice of fertility but for its 
maintenance. In the postponement of death the search is for the 
proper means of achieving the goal, not for the means 'of maintain- 
ing the goal itself. 

It should be remembered, however, that health and life are not 
the only values that human beings cherish. The person who devotes 
all his time simply to keeping well is a crank with a special name, 
and is as unproductive and unliked as any other crank by any other 
name. There are other social needs and other values, and though 
these do not always clash with the goal of health they are neverthe- 
less often in competition with it. There are occasions when the risk of 
death becomes a virtue and self-preservation a sin. 


Social Impediments to Health and Longevity 

So fully do we accept life as a value that we overlook ways in 
which death or ill health is socially caused. There are situations in 
which, by definite social prescription, death or physical injury is 
required. More numerous are the situations in which, though not 
planned that way, the individual is forced by rivalry and mental 
conflict to injure his own health or take his own life. Still more 
frequent are the situations in which the aim is to promote health but 
the result, through superstition and error, is to accomplish exactly 
the opposite. And innumerable are the situations in which actions 
regarded as irrelevant to health nevertheless injure it. Let us consider 
all these cases and then raise the deeper question of why society 
should act as a source of death. 

(1) Situations Defined as Calling for Death. Sometimes, by 
cultural prescription, individuals may be put to death or injured for 
reasons beyond their own responsibility. The abandonment of the 
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aged and infirm, the exposure of deformed children, the execution 
of twins, the killing of female infants, the elimination of the painfully 
diseased, and the sacrifice of individuals for ceremonial purposes — 
all of these have been practiced by one society or another. Murdock 
writes of the Witotos of the Amazon valley: 

The reigning law of the jungle is the survival of the fittest, and there 
are no sentimentalists to oppose its corollary, the elimination of the 
unfit. Hence all who cannot pay their own way in society — the aged, 
the infirm, and the incurably sick — unless they have something of 
great value to offer in their wisdom or experience, are removed from 
society. They are not, to be sure, killed outright: they are simply 
abandoned in the bush to die.^® 

Some readers will recall that in Peter Freuchen’s novel, Eskimo, the 
hero’s mother-in-law is finally left behind in an igloo built for her, 
with food and with full knowledge that her departing relatives were 
abandoning her nonetheless. Freuchen’s picture is true to life among 
the hard-pressed, migratory Eskimos. On the opposite side of the 
earth the Tasmanians practiced a similar custom, and the Hottentots 
of Africa and the Iroquois of North America in times of emergency 
did the same. In civilized societies, however, the old are likely to be 
preserved as long as possible. They carry an enormous amount of 
culture in their heads and consequently, to the extent that the culture 
is complex, acquire value as walking encyclopedias. Furthermore, in 
a stable traditionalized society where leadership depends not upon 
physical strength but upon sagacity and formal position, the old tend 
to retain their past authority. 

The exposure of deformed infants is more frequent, the destruc- 
tion of female infants still more 'frequent. Where hypergamy is 
practiced as in India, where the patriarchal pattern is extremely 
strong as in China, where polyandry is permitted as in Tibet, or 
where the conditions of life are extremely hard as in the Arctic, we 
are likely to find female infanticide occurring. 

Human sacrifice has occurred in many societies and in several 
different forms, but seldom of course on a large scale. Sacrifice is of 
such character that unless the object sacrificed is of some value, the 
sacrifice is not genuine. Hence for supreme ceremonial occasions 
what could be better, what could have more value, than the life of a 

P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York: Macmillan, 1936), 

P‘ 467. 
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human being? But precisely in so far as something is valuable, people 
are reluctant to sacrifice it. They find it hard to part with an adult 
member of the group in good standing. Often a compromise is 
reached whereby the person sacrificed is a slave, servant, wife, 
concubine, or captive. The sacrifice may be made in some critical 
emergency, as among the Bangala and the Maori, or it may be 
made as a tribute to an important personage upon his death. If the 
immolated are wives or concubines the sacrifice is 1 called by the 
Indian term suttee , though the practice was found no^ only in India 
but also among the North American natives and elsewhere. Another 
type of human sacrifice is illustrated by the Chagg^ practice of 
burying two children at each entrance to the tribal territory to ward 
off attack, by the ancient Israelite practice of sacrificing the first born, 
and by the annual sacrifice of the Pawnee. But the most elaborate 
sacrificial ritual was developed by the Aztecs of ancient Mexico, who 
pleased the gods with constant human slaughter.’-* Cannibalism, 
sometimes undertaken for ritualistic purposes and sometimes for lack 
of food, is another member of the same series. It has been a bona fide 
custom in many societies.^^ 

There are circumstances under which someone may be killed or 
injured as punishment or retaliation — e.g. warfare. During World 
War I the total number of deaths due directly to military action was 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 10.6 million.’*’ Though such 
a loss represented only a small percentage of the total population 

of the countries engaged in the war, it did affect some age groups 

very seriously. Homicide is a minor cause of death in every society. 
In the United States in 1941, for example, 7,929 persons died from 
this cause, more than seven times the reported deaths from typhoid 
fever. Capital punishment adds its bit. In 1939-41 in the United 

States an average of 132 persons were executed each year, more 

than a third of the number (373) killed by lightning. 

11 J. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
River,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 39, p. 454; cited by 

1. Thomas, Primitive Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 395-403 

12 Edward Thompson, Suttee (London: Allen & Unwin, 1928). 

13 Murdock, op, cit„ pp. 393-400. W. 1. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 

14 For an excellent discussion of cannibalism among the Eskimo, see E. M- 
Weyer, The Eskimos (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932), pp. 117-124. 

15 Samuel Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Persen, Losses of Life Caused hy War (Lon- 
don: Clarendon Press, 1923), pp. 137-182. Cited by Warren S. Thompson, PopidO' 
tion Problems (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942), p. 46. The figure does not include 
increased disease mortality resulting from the war, estimated at 4.0 million. 
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Whatever our attitude toward war, homicide, lynching, and 
execution, the fact remains that practically every society is prepared 
to defend itself against enemies without and criminals within, even to 
the point of taking lives. In every case the killing is conceived to be a 
means to an end, either legally or illegally. Thus the very forces that 
preserve social order and therefore life and property also act to 
take away life. 

In some circumstances the individual is socially requir.^d to take 
his own life. The best known cases are harakiri in Japan, suttee in 
India, and the captain’s going down with his ship in the West. In 
India suicide was once institutionalized in a peculiar form known as 
kur and traga. The political strife and rapine from which India 
suffered through most of her history caused the subjugated masses 
to evolve strange protective practices. Sometimes (kur) “a pile of 
wood was erected, on which was placed a cow or a calf or an old 
woman, and it was announced that the pile would be set on fire 
unless the grievance was redressed.” Sometimes in west India a still 
more dreadful expedient {traga) was practiced, whereby the Bhats 
killed themselves to vindicate claims of right.^® 

From institutionalized suicide it is but a short step to the risk 
of death against complete odds — c.g. by the “suicide corps” of an 
army or the “virtual suicide” of the condemned martyr. Such 
spectacular events make us realize that human beings are not mere 
organisms each fighting for its own survival, but social creatures with 
ideals and sentiments. 

In the other kind of suicide — individualistic suicide — the indi- 
vidual takes his own life in defiance of social prescription, because 
somehow he cannot achieve his ends and prefers death to the feeling 
of fnistration. If others have been instrumental in defeating his ends, 
he may view his suicide as a cause of remorse to the others. Such use 
of suicide to achieve an end otherwise unobtainable is indeed strange, 
and shows again the cultural nature of human motivation. After the 
suicide the individual is of course not there to enjoy the end that has 
been gained; in fact, he is not there to enjoy any end. And yet this 
use of suicide is extremely common. One may kill himself in order 
to “get even” with an unresponsive lover, a scolding parent, or a 
scoffer. 

^ S. S. O’Malley, Modern India and the West (London: Oxford University 

Press. 1941). u, 32. 
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Whether of the institutionalized or the individualistic variety, 
suicide is an important cause of death. Dublin and Lotka treat it as 
one of the ten principal causes in the United States although this 
country, among civilized nations, does not have a high rate.^^ As 
many deaths are attributed to suicide as to syphilis. 

(2) Practices Intended to Give Health, but Having the Opposite 
Effect, So keen is man’s desire to feel well and live loijig that he has 
originated countless medical practices; but so complicated is his 
anatomy and so limited is his intelligence that these pVactices often 
thwart rather than further his goal. Whereas a disinterested observer 
would brand the previous instances of suicide and sacrifice as non- 
rational because the end pursued was not ‘‘real,” he would brand the 
present practices as irrational because the means selected are inap- 
propriate. The practices may achieve some other end than health; 
they may make the practitioner wealthy or give the patient a false 
sense of security; but since they fail to achieve the avowed aim of 
good health and longevity, they are failures. 

Some health practices in any society are of course beneficial, but 
the proportion is generally less than we imagine. It might be claimed 
that the bulk of them are neutral, doing no good but also no harm. 
Yet a “neutral” health practice is self-contradictory because it is 
tantamount to doing nothing, and doing nothing may be a cause of 
death. Of course, since about 90 per cent of sick cases recover any- 
way, a “neutral” health practice is not fatal and the patient thinks it 
has cured him; but in other cases the “neutral” practice takes the 
place of treatment which might have been beneficial, and the patient 
never knows what killed him. 

Health practices leading to death are less numerous than those 
leading simply to more ill health. For one thing the practitioner, if 
one is involved, cannot afford to be credited with too many deaths, 
especially sudden ones. Also a person who has died cannot, except 
by posthumous testimonials in the newspapers, spread the word 
around that the medicine he took is excellent, whereas one who has 
recovered can do so and thus perpetuate his remedy. Since most 
people recover anyway, they constantly increase and reinforce the 
heritage of “sure” cures. 

The first step in understanding these practices lies in a review 

17 Louis 1. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, The Length of Life (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1936), Chap. 5. 
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of the folk theory which underlies them. The principal fact is this: 
folk theory throughout human history has practically always regarded 
disease and death as caused by spiritual — religious, magical, and 
moral — ^forces. These forces have taken various forms, but recalling 
the chapter on religion we know that they are anthropomorphic, at 
least in the sense of responding to human desires and human acts, 
and that they make possible a sort of moral determinism. As applied 
to the treatment of disease they make sickness and health appear 
as resultants of moral events. Through them illness is interpreted as 
somehow springing from conduct contrary to the moral norms or the 
machinations of an enemy, while health is interpreted as flowing from 
the correct observance of the norms or from the social group as 
against its natural and human enemies. In short, the prevailing 
theory of disease has made the physical well-being of the individual 
appear to depend upon the moral well-being of the group. 

Excellent illustrations can be found in almost any primitive 
society. Let us take as an example the Azande, an African people. 
Every ailing Azande attributes his sickness, whatever its nature, 
either to witchcraft (magic used against him by someone with a 
more or less justified grievance) or to sorcery (magic used against 
him by someone without a just grievance). All Azande believe that 
an unknown number of their fellows are witches possessing in their 
bodies a substance which can harm others. They attribute most 
misfortunes to the action of these witches and the rest to the bad 
magic of sorcerers. When, therefore, an Azande wants to know 
whether a misfortune will occur in the future he consults an agency 
which can reveal the forces of witchcraft and sorcery — a witch-doc- 
tor, oracle, or both. And when misfortune has already occurred 
such as illness, he calls upon the same agency to diagnose and 
combat the magical cause.^® 

If this were all there would be little of sociological interest in 
Zande magic. But the big question is this: Who are the witches 
and why do they exercise their harmful potentialities? The ordinary 
Azande does not know who the witches are; he merely knows they 
are among his neighbors, acquaintances, relatives, etc. He knows 
loo that even if they possess the magical substance of witchery, they 
will not use it upon him without a motive. Behind all the acts of 

E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft. Oracles and Magic Among the Azande 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937), pp. 148-149. 
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witchcraft lie the common emotions and sentiments — malice, jealousy, 
greed, envy, etc. When misfortune strikes, therefore, the stricken 
Azande turns over in his mind as possible witches all those with 
whom he is on bad terms. Consulting his medicine man, he gives him 
the names of these persons. The medicine man, well acquainted 
with local gossip and existing frictions, lells him aftei several hours 
of ceremonial dancing who the witch is. The diagnjDsis generally 
seems true. The medicine man “divines successfully because he says 
what his listener wishes him to say.” He often disclos^ the witch’s 
name implicitly rather than explicitly, and fills his seance\ with gesture 
and tricks calculated to inspire confidence in his divinations. 

If the misfortune is serious enough, the witchdoctor’s identifica- 
tion of the witch will be taken to one of the oracles for confirmation. 
The most important of these, the poison oracle, consists in adminis- 
tering poison to a fowl and noting the bird’s reactions, particularly 
whether it lives or dics.^'^ This oracle is not considered simply a 
matter of chance, as when we fiip a coin to decide an issue, but is 
thought to have a mystical capacity for divining witchcraft. Further- 
more the oracle has a ritualistic side. Unless the person who first 
gathered the poison and the one who administers it both have 
observed the proper taboos, and unless the oracle is properly ad- 
dressed in putting the question, the procedure is worthless. 

Once the oracle has confirmed the witchdoctor’s identification of 
the witch, the client may bring the accusation to the person thus 
identified. This he does by presenting him, through a prince’s oftV 
cia\, with a wing of the fowl that “died in his name.” The presentation 
constitutes a public request that the witch withdraw his baneful 
influence. “Almost invariably the witch replies courteously that he 
is unconscious of injuring anyone, that if it is true that he has injurec 
the man in question he is very sorry, and that if it is he alone whe 
is troubling him then he will surely recover, because from the bolton 
of his heart he wishes him health and happiness, in sign of whicl 
he will blow out water.” He then blows water over the chicken’: 
wing and repeats his good wishes.-^' If the sick man shows sign: 
of recovery, his relatives praise the oracle for having picked out th< 
witch so promptly. If he cr»ntinues to remain ill, a fresh round o 
oracle consultations is begun to find out whether the witch was onl] 


Ibid., pp. 93-94. 


20 Ibid., pp. 93-94. 
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pretending repentance or whether some new witch has meanwhile 
started to aggravate the sickness. 

Plainly, the treatment of illness among the Azande is part of 
a general system of handling misfortunes by magical means, and 
this general system is at the same time an important instrument of 
social control. It is at bottom a system of criminal and civil pro- 
cedure. The procedures described are the everyday usages of every 
section of Zande society in situations of sickness. By their routine 
character, by their status as established norms of behavior, they 
lessen the chance of violent quarrels. The authority of the poison 
oracle, the employment of an intermediary who obviates a meeting 
of the parties during the whole affair, the social standing of the 
prince’s official who acts as intermediary — all minimize friction. ‘It 
is, moreover, to the interest of both parties that they should not 
become estranged through the incident. They have to live togethei 
as neighbors afterwards and to cooperate in the life of the com- 
munity.” The witch should be put in a good humor by politeness 
and “ought to feel grateful to the people who have warned him so 
politely of the danger in which he stands ... for if he had been 
allowed to murder the man, all the while ignorant of his action, he 
would inevitably have fallen a victim to vengeance.” 

The Azande have also less elaborate, more palliative magical 
treatments. The witchdoctor, summoned to treat a sick man, will 
generally make a poultice and place it on the affected part after one 
or two slight incisions, “He then massages the part with his hands 
and eventually withdraws the poultice and searches in it — ^with 
invariable success — ^for a bone or piece of charcoal or some such 
object, which he shows to the sick man's family.” The object is 
believed to have been shot into the sick man by a witch.^^ But of 
course, unless the witch himself is made to desist from his enmity, 
he can shoot another bolt into the patient’s body; so the treatment 
in this instance is merely palliative in its effect. 

Though Zande treatment gives primacy to magic, it does not 
utterly ignore empirical causes. The symptoms of disease are recog- 
nized and separately distinguished, and the actual situation in which 

pp. 96-97. 

22 Ibid., p. 90. This mode of treatment, which produces tangible evidence of the 
tragical influence operating in the body, is typical of primitive society and reminds 
us once again that tangible symbols play an exceedingly important role in objectify- 
ing and concretizing the religo-magical surreality. 
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the disease occurs is observed. The Azande doctors are skillful in 
detecting the early symptoms of disease and in predicting its normal 
course. The factual situation is often so obvious that the Azande 
cannot help seeing its connection with the malady — as when a lion 
attacks or boiling water scalds a man — but such a factor is without 
a motive and therefore inadequate as an explanation. The true ex- 
planation goes back ultimately to human motives whiph, since they 
seldom in fact cause illnesses, must be conceived ti cause them 
through the fiction of magic. In the treatment of the illness there may 
thus be an empirical element, as when a wound is washqd with warm 
water or a burn coated with honey, but the main part ot it and oftei^ 
the only part is likely to be in terms of magic. Many treatments 
employ sympathetic magic, as when elephantiasis is treated by mak- 
ing incisions in the swollen limb and rubbing ashes from a burnt 
elephant’s leg. 

The more serious the sickness, the greater the prominence givv.ii 
to motivated magic. In slight injuries or illnesses the matter is hardly 
worth the effort of bringing into play the whole witchcraft complex. 
But when the indisposition brings acute pain or threatens the life 
or economic productivity of the individual, the forces of witchcraft 
and sorcery must be coped with. 

Behind the empirical cause, in Azande eyes, lies the mystical 
or magical cause derived unconsciously from the social relationships 
in which the patient lives. Since in any community there are in- 
numerable lines of friction, the magical explanation in terms of 
motives arising in the social context is always in a sense an adequate 
explanation. It also gives force to the normative system of the com- 
munity. Grievances between tribesmen are not grievances unless one 
of them has violated the rule of what ought to be the proper be- 
havior. Each Azande must watch his step to see that he does not 
give his fellows too much cause for offense, and when he falls ill 
he must pick out the man who bears a grudge and straighten the 
matter out with him. In this way, through the magical theory of 
disease, serious illness becomes an occasion for examining social 
relationships, and its treatment an instrumentality of social control. 
The function of remedying the physical disease may not be attained 
but another and perhaps more important one is attained. 

The very cultures in which modern medicine had its obscure 
beginnings, the Egyptian, Babylonian, Jewish, and Greek, were satu- 
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rated with spiritual and magical theories of disease. For the Jews 
all sickness, all suffering was punishment for violation of God’s law 
and the proper remedies were atonement, prayer, and right living.^^ 
Sickness, or ritual impurity, was regarded as contagious in a magical 
sense and hence might be readily transmitted to a man’s family or 
clan.^^ This meant that the group as well as the individual took an 
interest in minimizing sinfulness. Purification could be carried out 
and health regained through priestly ministration, prayer, and sacri- 
fice. 

Early Christian medicine stressed faith healing. The “gift of 
healing” came not from knowledge but from the spirit of God. The 
elders of the church prayed over the ailing man, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord.^® The best healer was the priest, and by 
the same logic anyone who could heal the sick was likely to have 
attributed to him priestly or spiritual qualities. 

The notion of ritual illness and the tradition of ritual cure con- 
tinue, of course, into our own day. When the Americans took over 
the Philippines from the Spanish, they found the task of bringing 
health to the inhabitants extremely difficult. Spanish theologians 
had taught the Filipinos that illness and deformity were manifestations 
of divine wrath. The people were resigned to their angry God, used 
to his punishments. The practical consequences were sometimes both 
horrible and humorous together, as the following incident during 
a cholera epidemic reveals.^® 

The people were often, in their pitiful ignorance, hastening their 
own destruction. One morning I came down to my office. My first 
glance, as always, was towards the big map on the wall. I was 
startled to see that, according to the arrangement of the colored flags 
which marked the location of every case, cholera had suddenly 
burst forth in little isolated groups all over Manila. 

An investigation was begun at once. This soon revealed that two 
days earlier a fisherman had come in from the Bay with a mar- 
velous story of how he had seen bubbles rising in the salt water 
which, as they rose, formed the vague outline of a great cross. He 

23 Henry E. Sigerist, Medicine and Human Welfare (New Haven; Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), pp. 8-9. 

-^Ibid., pp. 37-38. 

^^Ibid., p. 18, 

2® Victor Heiser, An American Doctor's Odyssey (New York; Norton, 1936)* 
FP. 103-104. 
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had tasted the water and found it sweet. Crossing himself, with 
wonder in his heart that he had been chosen to discover this portent, 
he paddled furiously to land. Others at first incredulous, tasted and 
then believed. The fisherman escorted to the spot a priest, who 
blessed the water and declared it a miracle. . . . Dwellers along the 
shore poured themselves out on the Bay in anything that would float 
and eagerly scooped up the holy water in bottles, jugs, pans, and 
pails. j 

Together with the Manila health officials I was soon o^ a launch, 
which nosed its way through the ©onglomeration of natwe craft. A 
glance was enough to show us that this was no miracle i but a dire 
calamity. The sewer line, which emptied far out in the Bay, had 
broken. If access to the miracle were shut off immediately, we knew 
that, in the prevailing state of incipient rebellion against health 
measures, the believers would feel deeply outraged and would be 
ready for any violence; the health service would be attacked for 
interfering with divine providence itself. On the other hand, action 
was imperative if cholera were not to run riot in the town. 

We went to the Governor General and asked for constabulary to 
patrol the area and keep the people from committing mass suicide 
. . . The police and the constabulary prevented the collection of the 
water until the sewer was repaired, . . . 

In all civilized countries today faith healing is practiced in one 
form or another. Prayers and sacred shrines are still regarded as 
cures of sickness. The shrine of Sainte Anne de Bcaupre near Quebec 
has received trainloads of ailing pilgrims and the words “Sainte 
Anne, Mere de la Vierge-Marie, priez pour nous” have been breathed 
by countless souls. In the Annales de la Bonne Sainte de Beaupre, 
the monthly journal published by the Redemptorist Fathers who 
manage the shrine, the various cures are recorded, of which the 
following is a sample: 

Ironwood, Mich., July 28th, 1911. — For nearly two years I had 
suffered from ataxia and the doctors had pronounced my case in- 
curable. But on my first visit to the shrine, July 24th, I was partly 
cured and left one crutch; and on July 25th, I ceased to use the 
other. Heartfelt thanks to Ste. Anne.^^ 

27 John Lee Maddox, The Medicine Man (New York: Macmillan, 1923). PP- 
172-173. 
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A popular twentieth-century misconception is that science has 
replaced magic and superstition in the field of medicine. But when 
thinking of something as having “replaced” something else in human 
culture, it is wise to ask what were the functions once performed 
by the thing supposedly replaced. If the new acquisition cannot per- 
form all these functions, it has not fully replaced the old practice. 
In the present case it seems clear that scientific medicine cannot 
fulfill all the functions which religio-magical medicine can. At any 
rate we find in our midst today an important body of religio-magical 
medicine. 

A study made just prior to 1932 under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Carc"^ found that approximately a 
fifth of all persons professionally treating the sick in the United 
States were not scientifically trained physicians but imposters of one 
type or another. The amount of money paid these “healers” amounted 
to 125 million dollars, or 12 per cent of the total annually expended 
for the service of qualified physicians. The following table gives the 
salient facts: 


Practitioners 

Number 

Amount Spent Annually 
for Their Services 

Osteopaths 

7,650 

$42,000,000 

Chiropractors 

16,000 

63,000,000 

Naturopaths & allied groups 
Christian Science & 

2,500 

10,000,000 

New Thought healers 

10,000 

10,000,000 

Total 

36.150 

125,000.000 


Each of these healing cults is identified with a particular theory, 
the founder having launched his philosophy as an explanation and 
taught his procedure as a cure of all disease. In each instance the 
theory runs counter to the established facts of medical science. Each 
cult exhibits an unwillingness to scrutinize rigorously its central 
hypotheses; it clings to them with a fervor more characteristic of 
evangelism than science. The practitioners have a vested interest 
in their particular creed. If it is found invalid, their livelihood no 
longer exists. “It is this closed-mindedness, this devotion to a par- 
ticular belief, which justifies the title ‘cult’ or ‘sect’ for all these 
groups,” 

28 Luis S. Reed, The Healing Cults (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). 

20 /6/d., p. 1. 

80 Ibid,, pp. 2-3. 
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The founder of osteopathy was Andrew T. Still, ‘frontiersman, 
farmer, healer, amateur philosopher, uneducated, unpolished, ec- 
centric, withal shrewd and bright in his way.” Without formal 
schooling except for a brief sojourn at the Kansas City School of 
Physicians and Surgeons, he had an inspiration late in life that the 
cause of all disease is structural maladjustment and that consequently 
drugs and vaccines are worthless. Since in his view 1|he chief locus 
of structural maladjustment is in the spinal cord, hd advocated as 
the best treatment the manipulation of the vertebrae. \ 

As time has elapsed since its founding, the osteopathic cult has 
undergone an interesting and typical process of seculalj^ization. The 
original theory has not been thrown overboard entirely but has been 
restricted and qualified. Instead of explaining all disease it now 
pretends to explain only some disease; and its treatment has ceased 
to be a cure-all. Concomitantly, osteopaths have gradually adopted 
one by one the therapeutic procedures of medical science: surgery, 
diet, serums, vaccines, drugs. 

This process of broadening has been the cause of njuch discord 
within the osteopathic camp. “The ‘old doctor’ opposed it to the 
end. Periodically, he exhorted his followers to hold to the ‘funda- 
mentalist’ doctrine, to osteopathic manipulation pure and simple, 
and excoriated those who had departed from the early faith.” But 
the liberal wing gained steadily, until today osteopathic colleges are 
teaching most of the things ordinarily taught in medical schools and 
osteopathic practitioners are using, in states where the law allows, 
practically all the procedures of regular medicine. 

But the absorption of osteopathy into the main stream of scientific 
medicine does not imply the disappearance of healing cults in general. 
On the contrary there have been such cults in the past and there will 
continue to be such in the future. Never has the United States been 
without one or more prominent ones. 

At present both chiropractic and naturopathy, offshoots of oste- 
opathy, though much more backward and cultish, are apparently 
also showing signs of secularization. Not so, however, certain other 
types of unscientific healing — Christian Science, New Thought, 
Episcopalean practice, etc. — ^which continue the early Christian tradi- 

81 Ibid,, p. 6. 

p. 13. The excellent account of osteopathy is contained in Chap. 2, 

pp. 5-31. 
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tion of the priest as a healer of the sick. In 1930 there were 8,848 
Christian Science practitioners in the United States, the number 
having increased steadily since 1906. The total number of adherents 
at this time is estimated at 700,000, with the sect flourishing in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. As a religion it is essentially a therapeutic 
system. “The vitality of the movement can be explained only on the 
ground of the actual or supposed efficacy of Christian Science in 
healing disease; the movement’s appeal to new converts is the promise 
of health.” 

In addition to Christian Science other religions have their form 
of faith healing. Jewish Science, an imitation of Christian Science, 
founded in 1922, bases its healing techniques on the same affirma- 
tions of goodness and health and prayerful communication with the 
Divine Mind. Its practitioners offer prayers for the patient and induce 
in him a religious, hopeful attitude.^* The Episcopalean Church 
carries on healing services in many of its churches, largely inspired 
by the Society of the Nazarene founded in 1909. The Catholic 
Church, as always, has relics which the sick may touch, encourages 
prayers and sacrifices to the saints for healing purposes, maintains 
its healing shrines, holds special healing services, etc.®® 


The Explanation of Irrational Health Practices 

There are five creditable theories as to why these unhealthful 
health practices are so exceedingly pervasive and persistent in human 
society. They are as follows: (a) the “error” theory, (b) the “really 
right” theory, (c) the “fraud” theory, (d) the “psychiatric” or 
“mental aid” theory, and (e) the “functional” theory. These theories 
are not mutually exclusive but supplementary. Each becomes wrong 
only when advanced as the sole explanation, as if none of the others 
could be right. 

(a) The '*Errof* Theory. The dominant theory is that health 
practices which do not achieve their end are due to ignorance and 
error. According to this view, man simply lacks the knowledge and 
logic necessary for the complex task of dealing with sickness. As 
he develops science, however, ignorance and supersitition will be 
dispelled and the treatment of disease will become logico-empirical. 

88 Ibid., pp. 72-75. Ibid., pp. 84-85. 

88/Wd., pp. 93-97. 
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Undoubtedly correct as far as it goes, this view is yet redundant. 
By definition a nonrational health practice is one which adopts the 
wrong means. We need to know not that an error occurs but why — - 
why rational beings are superstitious and ignorant. Above all we 
need to know why particular kinds of superstition recur constantly. 
Since the universe is full of an infinitude of things irrelevant to a 
given illness, why are particular things chosen as tht instruments 
of irrational treatment? Why, for example, does the de^^out Christian 
choose prayer rather than a watch-fob to cure his diabeVes? By itseli 
the “error” theory is inadequate. \ 

(b) The ''Really Right” Theory, A romantic explanation of folk 
medicine maintains that although such medicine does not seem effi- 
cient at first sight, it is actually so; that medicine men really have 
a secret knowledge of herbs; and that our own doctors would do 
well to study these folk practices. Such a view is hard to refute until 
a statistical study of the effectiveness of folk remedies is made, but 
the observations of historians and anthropologists suggest that most 
of the practices are “neutral” and that a few are definitely harmful. 
Doubtless a few remedies succeed in spite of wrong theory, but the 
success of such remedies is not expansible. Whereas a scientific 
theory constantly originates effective new treatments, an erroneous 
theory does not. Indeed, in nonscientific medicine the ritual element 
is more likely to be generalized than the empirical element. Thus 
the view that disease is caused by evil possession may be accompanied 
by beneficial massage in one case, by harmful gouging in another. 
There is no escaping the fact that some practices designed to improve 
health actually injure it and that the batting average, the percentage 
which really achieve their end, is exceedingly small. The “really right” 
theory is not, therefore, an adequate explanation. Superstitious 
health practices do not exist because they cure disease and prolong 
life; they exist for some other reason requiring a different kind of 
explanation. 

(c) The "Fraud” Theory, Less romantic but equally rationalistic 
is the view that magical remedies are frauds practiced by shamen 
and priests upon a credulous community. Most students do not take 
such a Voltairian interpretation seriously, and yet they can hardly 
doubt that the deceptive legerdemain, artistry, and showmanship of 
the shaman help significantly to perpetuate nonrational treatments. 
Anthropologists, inquiring into the extent to which shamen believe 
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in their own diagnoses and remedies, usually report both sincerity 
and subterfuge — sincerity with reference to the efficacy of magic in 
general, subterfuge with reference to particular dealings with patients. 
This, however, is true of “professionals” everywhere; occupying a 
special status they do not share exactly the same attitudes as their 
clients and hence inevitably practice some deception. 

No one can deny the widely recognized cupidity of the shaman 
or that the beliefs and practices regarding health are usually so 
arranged as to give him a good return for his effort. The pharmacopia 
of ancient Egypt, for instance, included many ointments and emol- 
lients based on animal fat, but instead of easily available ox-fat or 
goose-grease the prescriptions called for the fats of many rare animals 
such as the lion, oryx, hippopotamus, snake, and lizard. Since no 
patient could obtain these himself, he had to buy them from his 
healer who willingly sold him “gallipots labelled as the fat of such 
and such an animal, whilst the pots actually contained, probably 
each and all of them, nothing but the homely goose-grease with per- 
haps a little coloring-matter added.” 

The “fraud” theory therefore possesses an exterior plausibility 
but its weakness, as in all theories of the sort, lies in its inability 
to answer the question of why the people allow themselves to believe. 
If the shaman is motivated by cupidity, presumably the laymen are 
too, and they would not give their money for nothing. The truth 
is that unless there were already present in the public the need, will 
and habit of belief, the shaman’s trickery would have no effect. 
Therefore, while admitting the shaman’s showmanship as a factor in 
the situation, we still must explain independently the community’s 
compulsion to believe. 

(d) The ^^Psychiatric” Theory, Closely allied to the “really right” 
interpretation is the view which maintains that although folk medi- 
cine is physically erroneous it is mentally efficacious and therefore 
curative. Spiritual or magical treatment, it is claimed, gives the 
patient a confidence that helps him get well, especially when his ail- 
nicnt is imaginary or mentally caused. 

This explanation is characteristically functional. The patient, 
snd in most cases the practitioner too, must be unaware of the way 
the treatment actually works: he must have faith in the way it is 
^^pposed to work. In short this kind of treatment, in order to be 

Warren R. Dawson, Magician and Leech (London: Methuen, 1929), pp.65-66. 
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successful, must be nonrational, based on illusion. Health is attained 
not by the means in which the patient has faith, but by the faith 
itself. The moment he consciously employs faith as a means of 
getting well, so that he pretends to believe in something he knows 
to be false, the remedy loses its effect. Magico-religious doctrine 
provides the necessary element of illusion. By definition it fosters 
faith rather than scepticism. It assumes that the treatment works 
by some mysterious automatic process or by virtue of some spir-itu?\l 
intercession. The explanation, though childish, is emotionally satisfy- 
ing, bars further investigation, and lulls the patient ir\to confidence. 

In accepting the truth of the “psychiatric” theory we must, how- 
ever, make two essential qualifications. First, there are many ail- 
ments which are not mentally caused and in which suggestion is not 
a crucial factor. The disease gets worse or better despite the attitude 
taken toward it. Sufferers from tuberculosis are noted for their cheer- 
ful optimism; yet they die from the disease nonetheless. Conversely, 
grouchy or pessimistic people are not always ill, and if they are ill 
it is not necessarily because of their disposition. Second, though the 
process of mental healing is beautifully functional, it is only so in 
an individual sense. A patient’s illusory beliefs may play no part 
in restoring him to health and yet they may still perform a function- 
in this case a social function. This leads us to a less frequent and 
less explored type of explanation, namely the “socio-functional” 
theory. 

(e) The *'Socio-FunctionaV' Theory, How is it that societies 
survive despite a heavy burden of erroneous folk medicine? Can it 
be that erroneous medical practices constitute a societal advantage? 
The answer is yes. In the first place if the means of subsistence are 
scanty it may be advantageous to have a high mortality from disease 
rather than starvation, because starvation is more disruptive to social 
organization than ordinary disease and injury. In other words, if we 
admit that it may be necessary for societies to restrict their numbers, 
we must admit that this is likely to be done by custom rather than 
rational planning. Magical medicine makes it possible to believe in 
the value of life, to try to save it, and yet to increase the mortality. 
If the medicine men kill off a certain number of their patients and 
thus save the community from the conflict and demoralization con- 
tingent upon starvation, they have made an unintended communal 
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contribution and at the same time have reinforced the sentiment in 
favor of prolonging life. 

In the second place, and more importantly, nonrational folk 
medicine contributes to social solidarity by strengthening the system 
of religio-magical belief and culturally-engendered motivation. Each 
person’s intrinsic desire to avoid the pain of sickness and to postpone 
death is a strong motivational force. If society can somehow harness 
the strong intrinsic desire and use it to control the individual in 
behalf of group strength, it has achieved much; and it can best do 
this by making the individual believe that health depends upon the 
correct observance of the mores, upon the spiritual forces that 
symbolize the society, and upon the ritual treatments which call 
these forces into play. We saw, in the case of the Azande, that the 
treatment of sickness was interwoven with the whole belief system 
of the society and operated to keep the members of the community 
under social control. The strongly individualistic desire for health 
and life is made the unconscious instrumentality for group cohesion 
and efficiency. If death sometimes occurs, the loss is real but the 
general gain is worth the particular cost. Actually, since “80 to 90 
per cent of all patients get well under any treatment, or none,” and 
since they invariably attribute their recovery to the treatment fol- 
lowed, the society does not lose in lives as much as it gains in 
confidence. It can make up for the loss of life by a high fertility, 
if necessary. 


These explanations, all related and all partly true, when taken 
together clarify the extreme ubiquity and persistence of superstitious 
medicine. The desire to be well is so germane to the organism as to 
create a powerful motivational force; yet so complex are the factors 
governing health that they are seldom understood, and the sick 
person, left to ignorance, is ready to grasp at any straw. He is ready 
to believe those things which give him most hope — such as the 
colorful ministrations of the medicine man. The latter, avaricious 
and shrewd, stands ready with his tricks to encourage the patient’s 
wishful thinking. But the illogical reasoning is not random; instead 
it conforms to a pattern, a pattern furnished by the culture. By 
thinking in this pattern the patient is led to feel his dependence 
^pon the community for health and life and is motivated to observe 
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the rules and pursue the values for which the community stands. 
In every society the same underlying phenomenon is at work, and 
it is for this reason that superstitious medicine is universal in the 
human species. 

In modern civilization science has not wholly replaced magic 
and religion in the treatment of the sick. It will probably never do 
so, because the two kinds of treatment serve different (functions, heal 
different maladies. Science cannot always give the particular kind 
of confidence which religio-magical medicine offers^ The man of 
science must often admit failure, whereas the healer, ^art priest and 
part doctor, claims omnipotence. The scientific physician may lie 
to his patient in order to give him a helpful confidence in his recovery, 
but he cannot lie to his colleagues and the patient’s relatives; and 
consequently he cannot build up a whole mythology in which the 
people believe. A cheery bedside manner and a hopeful face are 
about the limits to which he can go. The medical profession is right- 
fully committed, in fact, to “educating the public”; its approach is 
intrinsically antagonistic to a social mythology of disease and con- 
sequently cannot give the same confidence as the latter. It can give 
a general confidence in “scientific progress” — the improvement of 
human health over a long period; yet wishful confidence becomes 
crucial not in the long-run case of the nation or humanity but in 
the immediate case of the person suffering or about to die. It is the 
latter, with his friends and relatives, who needs hope — a sure hope 
which only the supernatural can provide. 

Neither can scientific medicine supply the social functions which 
religio-magical medicine supplies. It cannot proclaim the value of 
life and yet unintentionally increase mortality. It cannot contribute 
to the strengthening of social solidarity by reinforcing the normative 
structure. In so far as a purely scientific attitude toward health is 
adopted, it is amoral. It may, to be sure, point out that human 
bekigs are dependent on each other for their health or ill health and 
encourage an attitude of preventive regulation and submission to 
governmental authority; but at the same time it may show that 
hallowed customs are unhealthful and the pursuit of certain social 
values is antagonistic to health. Indeed, in so far as health is accepted 
as a supreme value it implies a degree of individualism which is 
socially disintegrative. Because pregnancy is dangerous to health 
(during the 1930’s in the United States over 5 women died out of 
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ach 1000 giving birth), should women stop having children in 
rder to avoid this risk? Because war obviously causes death and 
[isease, should a nation refuse to protect itself? Unconsciously we 
alue other things higher than mere health and longevity. These other 
hings are reinforced by magic and religion. But occasionally there 
5 a conflict when scientific medicine, with its emphasis on health, 
>pposes one or more of the traditional mores. An example is the 
ong conflict between the demand of medical schools for bodies to 
lissect and the sentiment that dead human beings are sacred. There 
s still today a conflict over the medical technique of contraception, 
t is only a short while ago that the moralists (many physicians 
imong them) gave up the fight against painless childbirth. There is 
ilways a no-man’s land of conflict between scientific medicine and 
ocial mythology, but not when the medicine is itself mythological. 

(3) Practices Considered Irrelevant to Health, but Nevertheless 
njuring It, Nearly everything people do affects their health, but 
n most cases the influence is so small or so complicated that it goes 
inrecognized. For centuries Orientals ate polished rice without recog- 
lizing that it caused their beriberi, and for decades the Filipino betel 
rhewers dipped their hands in jars of betel nuts without realizing that 
his spread cholera. Probably the most drastic way in which society 
egularly acts as a cause of death is precisely through its large heri- 
age of unconsciously injurious customs — customs which govern 
iiet, exercise, contact, and all the other avenues through which 
lisease may be spread or injury inflicted. 

A classic example of a social movement innocently conceived 
but tragically fatal is provided by the Medieval crusades. Whereas 
the local isolation of the manor had given some protection against 
transmissible diseases, the crusades established a line of travel for 
men, beasts, parasites, and bacteria; and the result was a holocaust 
of epidemics. Smallpox, leprosy, diphtheria, and bubonic plague 
came home with the armies and stayed to scourge Europe for de- 
cades and centuries. 

Another classic example is the common use of rivers for a dual 
purpose — sewage disposal and water supply — with the resulting 
transmission of typhoid, cholera, dysentery, and other diseases. So 
iong in fact have such customs prevailed that certain species of 

Howard W. Haggard, The Lame, the Halt and the Blind (New York: Harper 
« Brothers, 1932), pp. 14-15. 
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bacteria and protozoa, through long evolution, have become biologi 
cally adapted to them. 

Other illustrations include the tight-laced corsets of the Victoriai 
era, the white bread for which the working classes of Europe fought 
the use of human excreta as garden fertilizer, the habitation o 
swampy mosquito land, and the habit of barefootedness on pollutec 
soil. j 

The harmfulness of such practices goes unrecognized for tw( 
reasons, both of which bolster and perpetuate each pther: first thi 
complexity of the causal chain, and second the eri^otionality anc 
ritualism of the attitude toward sickness. Incomprehensibility foster 
magic, which in turn fosters ignorance. When the injuriousness of i 
folkway is pointed out, people do not immediately abandon th( 
practice; on the contrary they almost invariably defend it for i 
time, and sometimes forever. Modern society not only contains man) 
unhealthful customs not recognized as harmful but also many knowr 
to be deleterious and yet not abandoned — ^for instance the enormous 
consumption of sugar in the United States.^® Scientific medicine has 
railed constantly against the obstinate refusal of human beings to 
promote their own physical welfare. 

In citing specific customs one is likely to lose sight of larger 
aspects of social organization which may also, in their ultimate effects, 
be physically harmful. Political weakness or disintegration, for in- 
stance, gives rise to fatal conditions. Where there is anarchy in 
every aspect of society — in short, where there is no society — there 
is no human life. While complete breakdown of social life is seldom 
if ever found, political disorganization is painfully frequent. An illus- 
tration of its effects can be found in China during the period of 
transition from the declining Manchu dynasty of the nineteenth 
century to the unstable Republic which followed. Political disruption 
caused banditry and a breakdown of communication and storage 
facilities, with consequent famines and extremely high mortality.^® 

Social Aids to Good Health and Longevity 

If we have dwelt so long on the ways by which society causes 
death, it is because few attempts have been made to treat system- 

88 New York Academy of Medicine, Preventive Medicine in Modern Practice 
(New York: Paul Hoeber, 1942), p. 101. 

88 Walter H. Mallory, China, Land of Famine (New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1928). 
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atically this aspect of mortality. People generally think of society 
as promoting health because this is a strong and definite aim; and 
they explain away and dismiss as “superstition” the social factors in 
sickness and death. 

It is certainly true, however, that even in societies with extremely 
high mortality the social system also operates to keep this mortality 
below the point of annihilation. Any society, if it is to continue, 
must somehow reduce its long-run mortality to what its fertility can 
replace. Our question then becomes: How is this control over 
mortality accomplished? 

A resum6 of the societal factors which promote good health 
would show that every basic institution is involved. Certainly those 
rules and practices by which food and shelter are produced, dis- 
tributed, and consumed are essential for life — not all of them but 
a considerable minimum of them. The political structure by which 
protection is afforded also preserves life, as do the customs of regu- 
larity and rhythm in sleeping, playing, working, defecating, etc. 

The following generalization seems to hold true — that in most 
of the societies of human history the practices specifically designed 
and consciously applied to the curing of sickness and prevention of 
death have been only slightly successful. The really advantageous 
institutions have been those which give human beings the essentials 
of life — ^which in short satisfy the needs designated in Chapter II 
as organic. It is primarily through institutional means of satisfying 
these needs that society contributes to health and longevity, not 
through specific health practices. 

There is, however, one great exception. This is the development 
of scientific medicine in modern society. Scientific medicine, in both 
its therapeutic and its preventive aspects, has reduced human mor- 
tality more than any other single factor. It involves two essential 
features: first, a logico-empirical point of view toward the body and 
its disorders; second, an increasing array of instruments for observa- 
tion, dissection, analysis, and treatment. The first has not been 
‘ompletely acquired even today and probably never will be; but 
ithere is an ever-widening sphere defined as “purely medical” and 
lerefore buttressed against the intrusion of moralistic and mystical 
linking. This empirical point of view rests of course upon the 
;eneral cultural background which underlies all our science. It owes 
'inething to cultural cross-fertilization and increasing mobility in 
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Western society. In the growing atmosphere of logico-empirica 
drought medicine has found its place. Improved technology has 
given it better instruments and improved biology has given it betiei 
theories. Though the science and the practice of medicine havt 
remained separate, both have advanced pari passu as one discover^ 
has led to another with accelerating momentum. 

The most significant medical trend today is thq growth of pre 
ventive medicine. It is a late trend, because it requires a high leve 
of public education and support of medical researchV To convince < 
healthy citizen that he must spend money for community healtl 
measures is not easy. Unless some emotional stimulus is providec 
he tends to remain indifferent; and unfortunately the measures re 
quired to insure community health are exceedingly prosaic. Pre- 
ventive medicine must depend upon organized campaigns, bureau- 
cratic machinery, long-range planning, and a substantial economic 
subsidy. This is why the movement did not really begin until the 
nineteenth century, and why its pioneers were social reformers rathci 
than doctors. It seems miraculous that it should ever have happened 
at all. But having happened it has created a major demographic 
revolution. 


Human Migration 

The “causes” of human migration have never been systematically 
understood. When people speak of them, they often have in mind 
either the motives that migrants carry in their heads or the conditions 
they face. It is not always realized that both kinds of “causes” are 
relevant and mutually interdependent. Except when forced to do 
so (as in slavery) no one migrates without an end in view. At the 
same time, however, the effect of an end with respect to migration 
cannot be known until the conditions are understood. The same end 
may be satisfied at one time by one kind of behavior and at another 
time by an opposite kind, depending on the situation. So in under- 
standing migration it is not sufficient to deal with motives or with 
conditions alone; it is necessary to deal with both. 

What complicates the picture is not simply the interplay between 
ends and conditions but the fact that these relate to different peoples 
and different territories. In all cases ffiere are two territories to con- 
sider — the territory of origin and the territory of destination. So 
complicated and variable are the factors involved that the lack of 
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ystematic formulation is not surprising. Social scientists explain 
jarticular migrations in terms relevant to the given case; they do 
lot discover laws or general rules covering all migration. 

Always in migration there is an element of emotional and 
‘conomic cost. It is not easy to leave one’s friends, relatives, and 
atniliar surroundings to take up residence in a strange land. Nor 
s it easy to accumulate the capital necessary to make the journey, 
t follows that the advantage must seem greater than the cost of 
moving. In general the further one moves, physically and culturally, 
he greater is the cost and the greater must be the advantage. Cir- 
:umstances, however, may cut down the cost. If the migrant already 
las friends and relatives abroad, if he has a sure job, if his expenses 
ire paid by the government or by a future employer, the way is 
;moothed for him. The decision to migrate rests then upon a rough 
calculus in which the relative advantages are balanced against the 
:ost. This sounds as if the decision were a rational one, but one must 
remember that the ends are given and these ends differ from one 
period and one class to another. One must also remember that the 
migrant may be in error both as to the actual cost and as to the 
relative advantage of the move. The records of migration to America 
reveal that the migrants nursed many irrational fears and many 
irrational hopes. Interested parties played upon these fears and hopes, 
attempting by propaganda to influence the potential migrants. The 
hazards of communication made difficult an intelligent assessment 
of the advantages and costs. Many a utopian settlement in the new 
land, founded on wishful thinking rather than knowledge of the 
facts, resulted in disaster. Many a boat reached its destination with 
more than half its human cargo dead. Many a migrant wished he 
had never left home.^'^ 

The attitudes of nonmigrants toward migration depend on a 
host of circumstances. In some cases those in the home country do 
not want people to leave, because they fear some disadvantage to 
themselves or their country through such departure; in other cases 
they want people to go, thinking that perhaps this will leave more 
and, jobs, or wealth for those who stay. In the case of the receiving 
jterritory the inhabitants may be so weak or sparse (e.g. primitives) 
[that their attitude toward immigrants is unimportant. Occasionally 

Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-J860 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941), Chaps. 4-10. 
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the people in the receiving territory, though capable of preventin 
immigration, see some advantage in it. Seldom do they like the in 
migrants but they may want laborers, soldiers, customers, and cc 
religionists in greater abundance. Never are they willing to take ju 
any kind of immigrants. They prefer some against others on tli 
basis of race, religion, language, health, economic status, and politic; 
philosophy. It follows that migration is always selective. In the fir 
place not all persons in one area are equally impelled to move t 
another; and in the second place not all persons are equally permitte 
or welcome to come. \ 

TYPES OF MIGRATION 

Types of migration may be delineated in different ways accordin 
to the elements one cares to emphasize. Today, in an age of nationa 
ism, the basic distinction is whether or not the migration involve 
the crossing of an international border. If it docs not, it is calle 
internal migration; if it does, it is called external migration. Sine 
in popular thinking the terms “emigration” and “immigration” ar 
associated with international changes of residence, these terms ar 
not generally used for internal migration. Nevertheless even intern* 
migration involves movement out of one area and into another; s 
the terms out-migration and in-migration have been utilized. 

The demographic importance of internal migration exceeds b 
far the importance of external migration. Within a country few bar 
riers are opposed to the free flow of persons, goods, and capiti 
from one place to another, with the result that there is much intern£ 
migration. Some of this movement covers greater distances than som 
external migration. The great movement of millions of Chinese fo 
hundreds of miles from the east coast to the interior during th 
Sino-Japanese conflict (1937-45) was a tremendous migration 
stimulating social change in China on a grand scale.**^ The movemer 
to the West Coast in the United States was equally great, as was th 
movement of Russians to Siberia. Yet because external migratio 
is legally regulated it looms much larger in our literature and ou 
thinking than internal migration. 

Undoubtedly the chief form of internal migration, and henc 
the world’s greatest movement of people, has been the rural-urbai 

Ta Chen, Population in Modern China (Chicago: University of Chicago 
1946). Chap. 6. 
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[nigration of the last two centuries.^* The growth of cities has been 
described in another chapter and need not be lecapitulated here, 
except to repeat that this growth has rested more on migration than 
on natural increase and has consequently involved the movement of 
hundreds of millions of people. 

Extant classifications of migration generally confine themselves 
to international movements and usually stress the relation between 
the migrants and the receiving people. In this vein five possibilities 
suggest themselves: 

(1) Conquest. The migrant group, because of either superior 
culture or superior military strength, may come as conquerors. Their 
superior position however, tends to be temporary, for intermarriage 
usually produces biological amalgamation and cultural assimilation.^^ 
This happened to the Moslems in Spain just as it is happening today 
to the Spaniards in Mexico. It also happened to the Aryans in India, 
the Germans in Europe, and the Turks in Asia Minor. 

(2) Displacement. Conquest implies that the natives remain as 
a subordinate people in the conquered territory, forming either a 
majority (South Africa) or a minority (New Zealand) in the new 
regime. But sometimes they are completely displaced, either by 
being wiped out or by being pushed to a new territory. Many Indian 
tribes in North and South America were wiped out completely by 
the firearms, alcohol, and diseases of the Europeans. Others were 
driven to remote parts where they managed to make a stand. The 
mountains and jungles of southern and southeastern Asia are strewn 
with remnants of primitive peoples pushed back by the invasion of 
more progressive migrants who took the fertile valleys and plains. 

(3) Forced Labor. Sometimes people move, not because they 
want to leave but because they are pulled out by a more powerful 
group who want their labor. Thus slavery has always been a basis 
for migration. The greatest period of such movement undoubtedly 
occurred during the three centuries between 1550 and 1850, when 
omething between 10 and 20 million Negro slaves were transported 
from Africa to the newly discovered territories in the Western 

^2 To be sure, some rural-urban migration is international in character, a fact 
seldom realized; but most of it is internal. 

Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Applcton-Century, 1936), pp. 

. Louis Halphen, “Migration — Ancient and Medieval, ^'Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, p. 426. 
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hemisphere.^’ When slavery was gradually abolished throughout the 
European world in the nineteenth century the need for cheap planta- 
tion labor in new areas did not cease, however. Instead it continued 
and was met by another device for transporting people from back- 
ward areas. This was indenture, by which a poverty-stricken person 
bound himself to serve a master for a number of years in return for 
payment of his passage. Though a supposedly contijactual arrange- 
ment, the inequality of the agreement often entailed i virtual slavery 
for the person transported. This was particulary true\ when persons 
of non-European culture, with no education and little\ conception of 
the new situation, were induced to go to a far-away land where the 
customs and language were strange to them, where their race was 
conspicuous, and where the masters were leagued together and were 
dominant in a government closed to the indentured laborers. In 
such cases penal sanctions were imposed for breach of contract, and 
strong pressure was put on the hapless worker to re-indenture him- 
self at the expiration of his original period. In this manner millions 
of East Indians, Javanese, and Chinese were transported to agricul- 
tural estates all over the world, especially between 1830 and 1910. 
In those cases in which Europeans indentured themselves, as they 
did in North American colonies, the similarity of race and culture 
between masters and workers was such that the arrangement proved 
only a mild and temporary servitude. With the Asiatics, however, 
it was at best a condition of semi-slavery. 

(4) Free Individual Migration, When we think of “immigration” 
we usually think of the mass movement of Europeans to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the Americas during the last two 
centuries. This movement was unique in many ways. It involved 
greater ocean travel over open waters, greater numbers (some 50 
million), longer distance, and more voluntary, individual, and peace- 
ful movement than had ever been known before. It was a phe- 
nomenon new to the world and one not likely to be seen again. Yet 
its very massiveness and recency colors much of our thinking about 
human migration. 

(5) Controlled Migration. Gradually this free individual migra- 
tion of the last two centuries is giving way to another kind — con- 
trolled migration. The rise of nationalism, with increasing state regu- 

Frank Tannenbaiim, Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas (New Vork* 
Knopf, 1947), pp. 29-39. 
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lation, has inevitably led to a greater control of human movement 
across national boundaries. Each nation now wants to regulate the 
number and kind of persons leaving as well as the number and kind 
arriving. With such control at both ends, with the earth much more 
heavily inhabited than it has ever been before, it is no wonder that 
the amount of migration has greatly diminished. 

The United States, which received more immigrants than any 
other nation in the world, began to erect barriers against the influx 
in 1921 when the first quota law was enacted. Since that time our 
laws have become progressively restrictive/® Most other nations also 
now have strict legislation aimed at controlling the quantity and 
kind of immigrants admitted. Even Latin America, which professes 
to need immigrants, generally excludes Asiatics and wants only Eu- 
ropeans of certain types. 

Japan was one of the pioneer countries in controlling emigration 
as distinct from immigration. Her primary motive being the expan- 
sion of her Empire, she wanted her people to leave in such a manner 
that political penetration into new areas would be assured. To this 
end, after 1907, she sent approximately 200,000 Japanese to Brazil. 
These came under the auspices of Japanese companies enjoying 
government support. The migrants settled in carefully planned and 
regulated colonies where births and deaths were registered on 
Japanese forms, where books, magazines, and school classes were 
in Japanese, where life was as nearly like the Japanese home life 
as it could be made, and where close ties with the homeland were 
maintained. During World War II Brazil awoke to find it had an 
organized monster in its midst, and since that time the resistance of 
the Japanese colonists to assimilation has been as dogged as it has 
been ingenious.^® Italy tried controlled colonization in Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia. Nazi Germany did not promote much organized emigra- 
tion but did try to organize and use for nationalistic ends the German 
communities already located in many lands. 

The reaction to the use of emigration as a means of political 
penetration was to heighten the tendency to limit and control the 

United States Immigration and Naturalization Service. Our Immigration 
(February, 1947). 

^ '' Kingsley Davis, “Future Migration into Latin America,” Milbank Memorial 
iund Quarterly, Vol. 25 (January 1947), pp. 44-62. 

48 p Noruiano and Antonello Gerbi, The Japanese in South America (New 
John Day, 1943), Chap. 2. T. Lynn Smith, Brazil: People and Institutions 
l( Rouge: Louisiana Stale University Press, 1946), pp. 278-283. 
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entry of foreigners. No nation wanted a fifth column in its midst. 
At the same time, as an aftermath of the period of mass migration, 
many areas were plagued by problems of ethnic, religious, and racial 
minorities. Increased nationalism, fear of cultural diversity, resent- 
ment of the foreigner, fear of substandard competition, and increas- 
ing density of population, all combined to promote a policy of exclu- 
sion throughout most of the world. j 

The history of “displaced persons” after World War II illustrates 
the difficulty of migration under conditions of nationalistic control. 
Everybody felt that these unfortunates should have ^ place to go, 
yet few nations stepped forward to welcome them. ' Each nation 
busily searched for some other nation that would accept them. As 
time dragged on the problem solved itself more by mortality than 
by emigration from Europe. 

The nationalistic control of migration has led to a peculiar world 
situation. Demographically the potential migration pent up in today's 
world is enormous. Not only is the earth’s total population increas- 
ing at the fastest rate ever known, but the increase is extremely 
unequal as between different regions. Generally the fastest growth is 
occurring in the poorest regions, the slowest growth in the richest. 
As a result the previous inequalities of population distribution are 
being aggravated rather than alleviated. Certain backward, primarily 
agricultural regions are glutted with people and are showing signs 
of even greater glut in the future, while other areas, primarily in- 
dustrial, are casting about for means of increasing their birth rates. 
Between the two kinds of areas the differences in level of living are 
fantastic. What more natural than to expect the destitute masses of 
the underprivileged regions to swarm across international and con- 
tinental boundaries into the better regions? Like the atmosphere, the 
earth’s human population is characterized by high and low pressure 
areas, and one expects an inevitable current of migration from one 
to the other. Actual migration, however, is not governed solely by 
high and low pressure. It is governed by economic costs, political 
barriers, ethnic attitudes, and limited horizons. These barriers have 
slowed down migration to a snail’s pace. One wonders how long the 
inequalities of growth between major regions can continue without 
an explosion that will somehow quickly restore the imbalance. This 
problem will receive further consideration in the next chapter. 
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Summary 

If this chapter has been long, it is for two reasons: First, the 
connection between society and the components of population (fer- 
tility, mortafity, migration) is a complex one. Second, this com- 
plexity has been largely overlooked by those dealing with population. 
Both popular and scientific thinkers have generally shown a strong 
biological bias in their demographic theory. They have generally 
made population a function of instincts on the one hand and re- 
sources on the other. If they have admitted cultural factors at all 
it has generally been in the form of technology. But there is much 
;more to culture than technology and much more to human society 
jthan economic behavior. Our survey has explored some of the ways 
in which the peculiar nature of human society affects the demographic 
processes. It has tried to show that every social system represents 
a balance of forces, some tending to heighten the rate of births, 
deaths, and migration, and some tending to lower it; and that the 
balance itself is related not only to the individual needs of the people 
ut to the societal needs as well. 
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V IEWED in long-run perspective, the growth of the earth’s popu 
lation has been like a long, thin powder fuse that burns slowly 
and haltingly until it finally reaches the charge and then explodes. 
For a million or more years our species increased with infinitesimal 
slowness, flourishing temporarily in some areas, hardly getting started 
at all in others. Throughout at least 99 per cent of its history it 
remained extremely sparse. Sustenance was obtained by hunting, 
fishing and gathering, which required huge areas for few people, 
sometimes as much as 200 square miles per person." Not until the 
beginning of the Neolithic era some eight to seventeen thousand 
years ago, when agriculture, domestication of animals, pottery, and 
textiles were invented, did greater density become possible. After 
that time cultural evolution moved at a faster pace, for eventually 
metallurgy and writing were invented and agriculture and transport 
improved; but still the world’s population, as distinct from that of 
particular areas, grew so slowly as to seem stationary by modern 
standards. 

The first real burst of world population growth came with the 
latest stage in cultural progress — ^the Industrial Revolution. Not only 
did this change, considered in its broadest sense, give an unpre- 
^ Most of this chapter is adapted from the writer’s paper, “The World Demo- 
firaphic Transition,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 237 (January 1945), pp. 1-11. For further information the student should 
Tead other articles in this issue of the Annals, which is entirely devoted to “World 
Population in Transition.’* 

2 A. B. Wolfe, “The Fecundity and Fertility of Early Man,*’ Human Biology, 
^ (Feb. 1933), pp. 36-39; Grahame Clark, Archaeology and Society (London: 
Methuen, 1939), pp. 174-182. Clark believes the population of Mesolithic England 
and Wales could not have exceeded 3,000-4,000 persons. 

^The term “Industrial Revolution” should not here be construed narrowly, be- 
cause it involved economic, social, and political changes equally as fundamental as 
the technological. Louis W. Moffit, England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution 
jNew York: International Publishers, 1925); Abbott Payson Usher, The Industrial 
Ristory of England (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1920), Chaps. 4 and 10. 
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cedented impetus to population growth in Europe, but its rapid 
diffusion to other regions extended its influence around the globe. 
For the first time the world’s entire population could be regarded 
as a single entity responding in varying degrees to one dynamic 
process. For the first time the movement of human masses across 
large oceans became feasible. For the first time a new type ol 
balance between births and deaths, a balance less wasteful than the 
old, began to manifest itself. And finally, also for thel first time, the 
arts of demographic accounting became sufficiently ^xact to yield 
a reasonable estimate of the earth’s total inhabitant. 

Modern Increase of Numbers ^ 

Although no reasonable estimate of the world total can be made 
for dates earlier than the seventeenth century, various scholars have 
worked out figures for subsequent times. These estimates are by no 
means exact and indeed the world’s population is not known accu- 
rately today, but they are sufficiently accurate to give us a notion 
about the rate of growth for the globe and for the various continents. 

The accompanying chart depicts the relative growth of the world 
population and its continental components from 1650 to 2000. 1'he 
projections to the year 2000 for each continent are tentative, cs- 
pecially for Africa, South America and Asia, but they give som 
notion of potential trends.® Table 1 gives the historical growth o 
the world population and the average annual rate of increase fo 
different periods. 

TABLE 1 


Date 

Estimated World 
Population 
(Millions) * 

Annual Per Cent 
Growth During 
Preceding Period t 

1650 

545 



1750 

728 

0.29 

1800 

906 

0.44 

1850 

1,171 

0.51 

1900 

1,608 

0.63 

1940 

2,171 

0.75 


♦ Figures except that for 1940 are taken from Carr-Saunders, op, cit., p. 4! 
The 1940 estimate is taken from the League of Nations Statistical Yearbook U 
1941-42. 

4 World estimates have been re-examined by A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Popt 
iation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), Chaps. 2 and 3. 

e The projections are described by Frank W. Notestein, “Population — The Lor 
View,” in Theodore W. Schultz (ed.), Food jor the World (Chicago: University ‘ 
Chicago Press, 1945), pp. 36-57. 

t Average geometric rates calculated by the exponential formula. 




stimated Population of the World and of Continental Areas, 1650-2000. 


It appears that between 1650 and 1750 the rate of growth was 
heady so high (0.29 per cent per year) that it could not have been 
effect very long. The strange thing, however, is that this rate of 
growth, though probably unprecedented in the world’s history, was 
lowest rate for any major period in modern times. From 1750 
^ 1800 the rate climbed to a figure half again that of the earlier 
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period. Yet after 1800 the rate continued to rise. Indeed, it continued 
upward during the entire period from 1650 to 1940. In the most 
recent period it has been at 0.75 per cent — a rate that would cause 
a doubling of the population every 92 years. The acceleration shown 
by these figures may in part reflect inaccuracies of estimation; but 
the consistency and the magnitude of the gain suggest that it is 
not all due to sheer error. The direction of the trenjd is clear; the 
growth of the world population shows no signs as wet of having 
reached its peak. ' 

Actually these rates of growth of less than onelper cent per 
year do not seem high to us. We know that in particular regions 
the growth rate may be several times as high. The population of the 
United States between 1850 and 1900, for example, increased at an 
annual rate of 2.36 per cent per year. The population of the U.S.S.R. 
between 1927 and 1939 increased at a rate of 1.25 per cent per 
year. It happens, furthermore, that most of us who can read and 
write were born in these regions of rapid increase. In any case we 
were born in the present epoch of fast growth; so that an expanding 
population is a part of our ordinary thinking, a criterion of normality. 

Yet, even though the modern rates for the world as a whole do 
not seem high, they are high. Should the present global population 
continue to increase at the same rate that prevailed between 1900 
and 1940, the earth would hold over 21 billion inhabitants by the 
year 2240, a total that is hard to conceive as existing on the earth.^’ 
The present rate must obviously be temporary. 

Causes of the Modem Increase 

As previously mentioned, the growth of world population is de- 
termined by only two factors — ^fertility and mortality. In attempting 
to explain the unprecedented growth of modern times, therefore, 
one must first ascertain the relative responsibility of these two vari- 
ables. 

eRobert R. Kuezynski, who discusses various estimates of the ultimate popula 
tion the world can hold, believes that 11 billion is about the maximum. Population, 
Harris Foundation Lectures, 1929 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930 ), 
pp. 283-286. Most such estimates rely upon calculations of the world’s potential food 
production. They are unrealistic for two reasons: first, it is impossible to guess 
technological improvements will be made during the next few centuries; second, it 
by no means certain that the maximum population will be determined by the food 
supply. It may well be that comfort and convenience will determine the limit. 
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The evidence all points to declining mortality as the major cause. 
No proof is available that in any significant part of the world birth 
rates have risen, but there is plenty of proof that in most advanced 
countries fertility has declined. In Europe as a whole there was 
apparently a tendency toward decline in the nineteenth century. The 
drop gathered speed as time went on, slackening only after 1933, 

If birth rates did not rise but fell instead, then the expansion of 
population must have come from a decline in mortality — a decline 
great enough not only to compensate for lowered fertility but also 
to furnish a greater natural increase than ever before. The recorded 
statistics prove that this was the case, for in the now industrialized 
countries the average expectation of life has doubled since the seven- 
teenth century. 

The reduction in mortality was at first gradual and began pri- 
marily with a more abundant, regular, and varied food supply which 
came with peace and commercial prosperity. Protection from disease 
through public sanitation and scientific medicine had little influence 
until the nineteenth century and was tragically slow for the first fifty 
years of that period. It eventually did have a remarkable effect, 
however. In northwestern Europe the decline in mortality reached 
its fastest pace during the half century from 1880 to 1930. 

Behind the revolutionary increase in longevity there was 
general and all-inclusive change of European society from illiterate 
agriculluralism to literate industrialism. The change took centuries 
and even in Europe is still incomplete. Yet the decline in mortality 
was not merely a result but also a cause of the social transformation, 
for it facilitated a more efficient use of human energies. 

Though fertility also declined, it did so more slowly than mor- 
tality. A curious fact of human behavior is that, in the transition to 
a modern regime based on fewer babies and longer lives, the decline 
of fertility lags behind that of mortality. This is because the struggle 
for survival has forced all societies to place a high value on both 
reproduction and the preservation of life. With the coming ot a 
more deliberate, innovative control over human affairs, a movement 
to limit reproduction in unaccustomed ways meets strong opposition 
as being contrary to an established value; whereas an effort to 
preserve life, even in unaccustomed ways, generally receives approval 
as favoring an established value. Only after the successful preserva- 
tion of life has resulted in larger families and these larger families 
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have proved an embarrassment in the highly urbanized and mobile 
structure of modern society, does the individual seek a way around 
the practice of his high fertility mores. He leaves the public attitude 
intact but tends to violate it in his own private behavior. Thus the 
lag of birth control behind death control is implicit in the growing 
rationalism of modern life, which first attacks the negative value 
(death) and later the positive value (high fertility). 


The New Demographic Balance 

Because of this lag of fertility decline behind mortality decline, 
the early phases of industrial progress are always marked by a phe- 
nomenal increase in numbers. But when the competitive, individual- 
istic, urban society has arisen as a result of this industrial progress, 
large families become a handicap rather than a blessing. Then the 
same rational approach that was applied to the limitation of deaths is 
also applied to the limitation of births, and population ceases to 
grow. A balance is once again achieved, but it is a different and 
remarkably more efficient balance. 

For instance, the European population after 1800 tripled itself 
at the same time that it sent millions overseas. Yet as the birth rate 
dropped to lower levels, northwestern and central Europe reached 
a point in 1930-40 when the growth of population began once more 
to approach zero. Indeed such growth as remains is more apparent 
than real, because there is still an abnormal number of people in the 
reproductive ages. Age-specific fertility trends show that a stationary 
or a declining population will soon eventuate. Further reductions 
in mortality can no longer compensate for lowered fertility. 

Thus in advanced areas such as Europe and places where Eu- 
ropeans settled, the Industrial Revolution has been accompanied by 
an intimately related demographic transition. The result is a new 
type of demographic balance representing an astounding gain in 
human efficiency. Under the old regime of high fertility and hish 
mortality women experienced the drain and danger of pregnancy often 
to no purpose, because a large proportion of the offspring died 
before reaching maturity. Too much effort was spent in trying to 
bring each new generation to adulthood; too much energy was lost 
in sickness, malnutrition, and mourning; too much time was taken 
for mere sustenance. The new type of demographic balance released 
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a large part of this energy — a tremendous amount of human energy 
— for other things. 


Expansion and Diffusion from Europe 

By virtue of having originated the Industrial Revolution and the 
demographic transition, European peoples acquired the means of 
world dominance. They increased at a much more rapid rate than the 
rest of the world’s population. Within three centuries they multiplied 
themselves more than seven times while the other peoples increased 
only three times. In 1650 the Europeans numbered about 100 
million; in 1933, scattered throughout the world, they numbered 
approximately 720 million, of whom some 200 million lived outside 
Europe. Their proportion of the world’s population rose from 1 8 per 
cent at the earlier date to 35 per cent at the later one.^ This 
numerical expansion was accompanied by an enormous geographical 
expansion, for the Europeans settled the sparsely populated “new” 
lands that they discovered. The movement was greatest in the nine- 
teenth century and involved, between 1846 and 1932, an emigration 
of more than 50 million, the bulk of whom remained overseas.^ Thus 
both European stock and European culture were transplanted to 
huge new continental and island areas — Australia, New Zealand, 
Siberia, South Africa, North and South America. Displacing sparse 
native populations and applying their advanced techniques to virgin 
soil, the Europeans achieved an abundance of food sufficient not only 
for their own maintenance but for huge exports as well. In most of 
the new areas they eventually began to industrialize, first on bor- 
rowed and then on domestic capital. Freed by geographical distance 
from the traditions and handicaps of the home environment, they 
made rapid progress in the modernization of life. They began with 
rapid population growth — the most rapid ever known — ^but reached 
the point of a stationary or declining population at about the same 
time as northwestern Europe. This was pre-eminently the history of 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

In areas where the native population was more abundant or 
where the transplanted European culture was not that of north- 
western Europe, the transition was not so rapid. In Latin America, 

^ Carr-Saunders. op, cir., pp. 42-45. 

« p. 49. 
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for example, economic development and population growth pro- 
ceeded at a slower pace. This region, with its high proportion of 
Indians and its transplanted Portuguese and Spanish culture, is now 
in the midst of an expanding growth cycle instead of at the end of it. 

Even in regions where the Europeans did not settle in large 
numbers, they exerted their dominance and diffused ; their culture. 
In Asia, for instance, they found indigenous civilit:ations of an 
advanced and complex type with populations alreacW massive in 
size. Whether they “conquered” or merely dealt with pese people, 
they managed to dominate them politically and econoniically. Using 
their own capital and skill the Europeans organized trade in the 
ports and commercial agriculture in the hinterland. The native 
peoples served as a rural proletariat, working often for bare subsis- 
tence, occupying a dependent position, and thus reaping few of the 
potential advantages of participation in the world economy. 

Although other factors were also responsible, there is little doubt 
that the economic position of the Asiatics tended to retard a balanced 
absorption of Western civilization. This was true despite the fact 
that the advanced stage of this civilization would otherwise have 
made rapid diffusion possible. The net result was that certain ele- 
ments were diffused rapidly, others slowly. The techniques of 
reducing death rates (medical science, sanitary engineering, agricul- 
tural improvement, and better transport) were imported for both 
humanitarian and economic reasons, and proved one of the most 
acceptable features of European culture. The effect was counter- 
balanced in some regions (more in Africa and the southwest Pacific 
than in Asia) by the transmission of European disease, but eventually 
death rates in most areas touched by European contact began to 
improve. 

Fertility, however, was not correspondingly reduced, first because 
reduction proved a less acceptable feature of Western culture, and 
second because the Asiatics, being for the most part a rural pro- 
letariat under European dominance, were on the more fertile side 
the differential birth rate. The usual class differentials received in 
this case geographical expression — the Europeans representing the 
low-fertility upper stratum, the Asiatics the fertile lower stratum. 

There has thus been repeated the usual lag of fertility decline 
behind mortality decline, and the inevitable result has been the 
commencement of a tremendous expansion of the Asiatic population 
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— the first phase of a growth cycle apparently similar to that which 
the European peoples are just completing. Most of the Asiatic 
countries — ^notably India, Java, and Malaya — are already well into 
the heavy growth phase. One country, Japan, is just beginning to 
foresee the end of it. Others, such as Iran, China, and Borneo, have 
hardly started yet. Since there are already teeming millions in Asia, 
the future increments will be staggering. Coming at a time when the 
Western peoples are already reaching a point of stability, the increase 
will inevitably raise the proportion of Asiatics in the world.® 

It becomes clear that the Europeans, by originating the Indus- 
trial Revolution and spreading it to the rest of the world, have 
enormously strengthened their position but have finally laid the basis 
for a possible weakening of it. Whereas they formerly enjoyed a 
rising dominanee, they now face an imminent decline in world power. 


Population and National Power 

Strictly speaking, not all European peoples are in the same boat. 
It is possible, as Notestein and Thompson have done,’® to divide all 
countries into three classes: (1) Those of “incipient decline” — 
already past the cycle of rapid growth, with birth and death rates at 
very low levels, faced by declining or stationary populations during 
the next few decades: e.g. United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all of Europe except certain parts. (2) Those of 
“transitional growth” — now in an early stage of the industrial cycle, 
with birth rates still high but declining, having populations that will 
eventually, after a steep increase in the next few decades, reach a 
point of stability or decline: e.g. Russia, Japan, southeastern Europe. 
(3) Those of “high potential growth” — still to become industrialized 
and hence likely to have, under conditions of peace and economic 
expansion, an exceedingly long and fast growth based on traditionally 
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high birlii rates and improved mortality, but may possibly have, 
under conditions of political disruption and continued poverty, vir- 
tually no growth at all: e.g. India, China, Java, most of Africa. 

Our knowledge is more exact for countries in the first two classes. 
For many of them reasonable projections of future population have 
been made. Using these projections but allowing for assumption.^ 
and subsequent developments not incorporated in them, it is pos 
sible to say something concerning the role of future population 
growth and national power. 

CLASS I. INCIPIENT DECLINE 

Beginning with the first class it is possible to find one country 
(France) where the decline of population, apart from immigration, 
has already begun. In others (Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Sweden) it will probably begin in ten or twenty years. 
In the remainder the turning point will occur still later — in some 
cases not until the 1980’s or 1990’s. Regardless of these differences, 
the countries of Class I are all in a similar situation. They formerly 
enjoyed the greatest share of world power and experienced the fastest 
growth of population. Now, however, they face a decline of relative 
power as well as growth. At present they contain approximately 400 
million people. By 1970 they will likely have hardly any more than 
that. Their share of the world’s population will therefore, it appears, 
decrease substantially. 

The United States is the most favorably situated of the Class 1 
countries. Its current population exceeds 140 million. According to 
recent estimates based on medium assumptions, the 1970 figure will 
be 157 million; the peak will occur in 1985 with 161 million, then a 
gradual decline will set in.’^ Nobody pretends that these estimates 
will actually materialize in detail, but the trend they represent seems 
highly probable. In numbers the United States will be far behind 
Russia, China, and India; yet the fact that our area is second only to 
Russia and Brazil and our technology second to none, will make the 
population sufficient for us to retain strong national power. Still 
time goes on we can depend less and less upon sheer numbers or 
indeed upon industrial advantage, but must depend instead on good 
will and diplomatic skill. 

n Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton. Estimates of Future Populafion of 
the United States, 1940-2000 (Washington: National Resources Planning Boards 
1943), p. 29. 
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Germany’s demographic prospects are much poorer. Up to 1910 
she had the highest birth rate in northwestern and central Europe, 
but by 1933 one of the lowest. If the 1933 rates had remained fixed 
she would have eventually begun losing 30 per cent of her population 
each generation. The Nazis introduced an elaborate population 
program and succeeded in raising the birth rate. Yet the change was 
so limited that only a stationary population could have been ex- 
pected. Now, with the highest proportional war losses of any bel- 
ligerent in the last war, with a reduced area and a wrecked industrial 
system, Germany will likely have fewer people in 1970 than she had 
in 1940. Few of her recent enemies can take comfort from this fact, 
for they share a similar prospect. The British Isles face an imminent 
and almost certain decline, so that in 1970 they will probably have 
fewer than 45 million (less than Italy today). France, without sub- 
stantial immigration, will be lucky to have 35 million. Germany, with 
perhaps around 60 million, will still remain the most populous 
country in Europe (excluding Russia). 

CLASS II. TRANSITIONAL GROWTH 

The second class — countries of “transitional growth” — embraces 
today approximately 435 million people, but by 1970 it will exceed 
550 million. These are the countries whose populations will increase 
most rapidly. The most important is Russia. 

Two centuries ago Russia seemingly had fewer inhabitants than 
did France. Today, with more than 170 million, she has over four 
times the population of France and over twice that of Germany. By 
1970 she will have, according to the projections of the Office of 
Population Research, something like 250 million. She seems destined 
to have about three and a half times the population of Germany by 
1970, Combined with rapid technological advances and a fuller 
utilization of rich resources, Russia’s population growth will make 
her a true giant among nations. Her only possible rivals will be the 
United States, China, India, and the British Empire. Of these, China 
and India will probably lag behind in technology, resources, and 
I political unity, so that the very size of their populations will prove 
^ a handicap. The British Empire is obviously falling apart and the 
j pieces tliat will remain will not amount to a great deal demograph- 
ically. The United States remains the only real contender. It will 
have a smaller population and a lesser domain than Russia, but it 
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will not run a serious risk of overpopulation, which is a possibilitjf 
in Russia. 

The Japanese also belong to Class II. Among all the Asiatic 
peoples they are the only ones to get far in the transition to a 
modem demographic pattern. In 1 870 they were an agrarian people, 
isolated in their island kingdom and numbering only 35 million. By 
a series of rapid and successful wars they quickly j acquired an 
empire. By 1940 their homeland population had grown ip 73 million, 
the empire population to 105 million. This was fast ' growth, the 
result of rapid industrialization and urbanization, with mortality 
declining before fertility. The growth resembled that of .England in 
the nineteenth century. But now the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion show an unmistakable tendency to force fertility ever lower. 
If Japan regains her place as a modern industrial nation, she will 
have a stationary population sometime after th/* turn of the century; 
but in the meantime, barring new catastrophes, her population will 
grow very fast for awhile. The chances are that by 1970 she will have 
over 85 million on the home islands. 

CLASS III. HIGH POTENTIAL GROWTH 

Also in Class II are Chile, Argentina, southeastern Europe, ano 
possibly one or two other areas. But by far the major portion of the 
world, including 60 per cent of the area and over 60 per cent of the 
population, belongs to Class III. This is the class with the most 
uncertain future, because everything depends on the kind of social 
and economic conditions that will prevail. If the very high mortality 
is brought down, the extremely high fertility will yield enormous 
growth. If the high mortality remains, there may be no growth at 
all. The level of mortality is irregular and unpredictable. 

Some of Class III regions — ^such as most of South America— 
have plenty of room for expansion. These can absorb a heavy popula- 
tion growth and at the same time raise their level of living. But others 
— such as India, Java, and Egypt — have already grown until swarm- 
ing millions are crowded on the land. India alone added 83 million to 
her population during the twenty years between 1921 and 1941. H 
political stability and economic progress continue, these regions will 
have fantastic numbers. Yet their density is already so great that it 
seems unsafe to predict peaceful progress. China’s civil war, India s 
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religious war, Java’s independence war — these do not suggest peace- 
ful progress. If internal strife should reach the point at which health 
services are disrupted, transport ruined, irrigation destroyed, and 
^ trade upset, the result would be such a resurgence of high mortality 
that huge losses of population would be experienced. The potentiality 
for rapid increase is there but its realization is highly uncertain. It 
may be that the Industrial Revolution will come to these areas only 
when the surplus population has been eliminated by catastrophe. In 
that case it will bring fast population growth but will start from a 
smaller base than that now existing. 

By way of summarizing this discussion let us glance at the 
relative positions of certain Great Powers in 1940 and 1970, omitting 
(because of their uncertainty) the Class III countries. Taking the 
leading six powers and expressing their populations as a percentage 
of the combined total, one gets the following: 



1940 

1970 

U.S.S.R. 

32.5% 

39.6% 

U.S.A. 

24.5 

25.0 

Japan 

13.6 

13.5 

Germany 

12.9 

9.5 

Gr. Brit. 

8.8 

6.8 

France 

7.7 

5.5 


100.0 

100.0 


If these “best guesses” for 1970 are roughly accurate, Russia will 
enhance her demographic position much more than any other 
country. The United States and Japan will hold their own. Germany, 
Great Britain, and France will lose heavily. These changes may not 
entail similar shifts in national power but they will exert some in- 
fluence. 

Military manpower, for example, roughly parallels total popula- 
tion. But the countries in Class I arc faced not only with stationary 
or declining but also with aging populations; while those in Class IP 
are burdened with heavy proportions of children. The highest ratio 
of military manpower to total population is found in Class II 
countries. 

The important thing about manpower is not only what is avail- 
able now but what will be available in the next 15 years. The ratio 
of males under age 1 5 to males aged 20-34 is therefore an index of 
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replacement possibilities. The larger the ratio the greater the potential 
increase in manpower. Below are the ratios, as of the early 1940’s, 
for some leading nations: 


Japan 1.59 

Russia 1.43 

U.S.A. 1.03 

Germany 0.99 

United Kingdom 0.92 


Not only will Japan and Russia gain population more i^pidly than 
the others, but they will increase their military manpower even 
faster. 

The increasing burden of aged persons in Class I countries is 
serious. In 1850 the United States had only 3 per cent of its popula- 
tion over 65 years of age. By 1940 the percentage stood at 7, and by 
1970 it will be about 10. Nobody knows exactly what kind of a 
society will accompany a population with an extremely high average 
age, because such a phenomenon is quite new and unique in the 
world. It will doubtless be an efficient society, because only such a 
society can have a death rate low enough to give a high proportion 
of aged people. But it may also have certain defects as against 
societies with younger populations. 

Impact of World Population Shifts on the West 

As Western civilization spreads from its present centers to the 
rest of the world, carrying with it a wave of population growth, the 
present regional balance in the world will be greatly changed. The 
possibility that Asia’s teeming millions will double or even triple 
within the next few decades, acquiring at the same time Western 
industrial and military techniques, appears as a Frankenstein appal- 
ling to many observers. Recent events in Asia do not lighten the 
somber picture. But, as usual, many fears have arisen that are based 
on illusion rather than fact. A few neglected points may help to 
dispel the gloom. 

THE RACIALISTIC FALLACY 

One groundless basis of fear is racialism. People feel that the 
Asiatic races are inherently different from Europeans, and that if 
they become dominant they will “reduce” the whole world to the 
Oriental level. This view overlooks the independence of race and 
culture. If the Asiatics make the changes that will give them domi' 
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nance, they will (though racially the same) lose a great part of their 
Oriental mode of life. Their culture will become more European and 
they will eventually show a declining fertility. Japan is a good 
illustration, for she went further than other Oriental people in bor- 
rowing Western culture and thus increasing her power; but, as a 
consequence, her fertility also began to drop. The existing civilization 
of the Orient is not fixed in the genes of the Asiatic races. It is rather 
a historical stage resembling in some respects the medieval civilization 
of Europe, destined to pass irretrievably as the Asiatics become 
westernized. 

To think that the Asiatics can borrow and utilize successfully 
the instrumentalities of the West without also borrowing its other 
features is to commit a sociological error. The techniques of control- 
ling death, for example, cannot be fully acquired and put into effect 
without also acquiring the science that underlies them and hence 
acquiring the morality of science, the competitive selection of 
talented personnel, the capitalization of public education, the idea of 
free research, and the other insitutions of modern society. Western 
civilization is not an airtight system whose parts fit together as neatly 
as the parts of an organism, but it is a socio-cultural system in which 
most of the parts are functionally related. It may be borrov^ed piece- 
meal as long as the borrowers are a rural proletariat under European 
masters, but it cannot be borrowed piecemeal in such a way as to 
give dominance to a people. The Japanese were powerful because 
they borrowed much of Western culture, but they lost because they 
did not borrow enough of it. In short, if Western civilization is to 
be diffused around the globe, as is apparently happening, there is 
no reason to fear that an increase of Asiatic races is going to cause 
the whole world to “sink” to the level of present-day Oriental 
civilization. 

invasion by migration 

Not only is it feared that the Asiatics will gain world dominance 
by population increase and technological acquisition, but also that 
Ihey will demand the right to migrate to regions now held by 
Westerners.^® This problem, however, has two solutions. If the 

course, it must be admitted that if other peoples acquire our civilizatiori, 

if they become our enemies, they will be formidable by virtue of their acquisi- 
liuns. But this has nothing to do with race as such. It is unlikely that future conflicts 
'''*11 be along racial lines unless our own prejudice fosters them. 

For an expression of this demand, see Radhakamal Mukerjee. Migrant Asia 
iRome: Tipografia FaiUi. 1936). 
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Asiatics come with the traits of modern civilization, there is little 
reason to exclude them more than any other people — unless theii 
nationalism or our prejudice makes loyalty to the new land peculiarlj 
difficult. If, on the other hand, they come as representatives of £ 
less efficient civilization, there is good reason to exclude them excepi 
to the extent to which they can be fully assimilated. 

An invasion of advanced areas by people with high iportality anc 
fertility can scarcely be justified from the point of view df the people 
already in these areas. The region from which the migran^ come wil 
not be greatly benefited, and the area which they invide will be 
retarded. A mere extension of current Asiatic civilization to nev 
areas does not solve any problem, and to avoid such a result the 
European peoples would be justified in holding the lands they have 
no matter how “vacant” these lands appear to the Asiatics. As Fiji 
Trinidad, Formosa, Natal, and the Guianas illustrate, the Asiaticj 
are capable of installing in new lands the same wasteful demographic 
balance that they preserve at home. On the other hand as the cases 
of Hawaii and the United States illustrate, it is possible foi 
migrants to lose the cultural traits that gave them high fertility. Il 
would seem, therefore, that the maximum limit on Asiatic migration 
into a Western country is the number who can be rapidly assimilated. 
Yet the confusion between race and culture makes assimilation 
difficult in some countries and thus gives rise to economic conflict 
and minority problems. 

A BEEHIVE WORLD? 

The fear of a beehive world in which ten to twenty billion people 
eke out a bare livelihood rests on illusion rather than probability. 
It overlooks the inherent antinomy between a rising standard of 
living and a proportionate increase of numbers. It falsely assumes 
that the resources of an advanced civilization may all be turned in 
the direction of feeding ever greater numbers. Most modern inven 
tions, however, are not designed to increase the amount of food but 
simply to add to our standard of living in other respects. The peculiar 
thing is that once a society abandons the subsistence idea it can 
actually support more people than otherwise. This is because techno- 
logical advance, developed in many cases with no immediate thought 

Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), pp. 107-116. 
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of increasing the food supply, eventually turns out to help in this way 
too. But this enhanced food supply goes to support more people 
better, not more people at the same level. The main point is this: 
Having increased the food supply by means of technological advance, 
the society cannot retain this supply without also retaining the 
advanced standard of living — i.e. die high per capita consumption. 
It cannot sink back to mere subsistence, because its food-producing 
capacity depends on all its other capacities which would disappear 
under subsistence conditions. 

Let us take as an illustration the United States today. It has low 
death and birth rates; but suppose that its fertility began to rise until 
it reached say 45 per 1 ,000, a figure which under present conditions 
of mortality would double the population every twenty years. What 
would happen? Obviously at some point there would come a time 
when the demand for nourishment would take precedence over other 
things. One convenient thing to reduce would be education, because 
then the manpower of adolescents could be used to produce food. 
Another would be recreation, because this involves a waste of energy, 
food, and time. Still another would be the publication of books and 
magazines not only because the population would not have the time 
or even the capacity to read, but also because books and magazines 
cannot be eaten and their production takes valuable energy. 

To keep people from starving, economy after economy would 
have to be introduced. For a while the country might gain in effi- 
ciency, but eventually it would begin to lose it, primarily because 
real cultural advance would stop. The medical profession for ex- 
ample would soon begin to go downhill, because it would be without 
the aid of research in pure science and thorough education of its 
members, and yet would have an increasingly ncavy task on its hands 
as the standard of nourishment went lower and the number of 
pregnancies grew. Agricultural progress would be halted for the 
same reasons. In the end the very economies that were enforced to 
secure adequate nourishment would curtail advances in food pro- 
duction. The death rate would begin to rise and would eventually 
reach the point where it balanced the high fertility. The population 
would then be “adjusted” to its environment but the adjustment 
Would be that of subsistence, not that of advanced civilization. 
Furthermore, the actual population would probably be less than 
^that supported formerly at the higher standard of living. 
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The real danger is not that there will be a beehive world, but 
that cultural progress will stop at some point short of a complete 
transition from subsistence agriculture to industrial civilization. It is 
a contradiction to think that all the energies of the latter can be used 
simply to support the maximum population capable of being fed. 
One is prone to reason that with a given amount of resources and a 
given technology more people can live if they use theirj resources for 
the production of food than if they use them for othei\ things. Such 
reasoning, however, bears testimony to the confusion which a 
Malthusian approach introduces into population theor\y. Actually, 
technology and consumption are not separate variable^ The most 
advanced technology requires a wide range of consumption. To 
narrow the latter necessarily involves narrowing the former. This is 
why an advanced society cannot use its cultural paraphernalia simply 
to support a huge population at the sustenance level. 

The fear of a beehive world is clearly illusory. “But,” one will 
say, “there are millions in Asia who are either actually starving or 
so badly nourished that they easily succumb to disease. Even in our 
own country there are many whose diets are below the minimum for 
good health. Surely this means that a great increase of population, 
particularly in the already heavily peopled areas, will mean mass 
starvation. Surely it means that the world’s population is already 
exceeding its food supply.” This, however, is also illusion. The very 
fact that numbers are increasing indicates that the means to support 
them is increasing too. Otherwise mortality would have risen and the 
population would never have grown to its present size. To think of 
the world’s population as “outrunning” its normal food supply is like 
thinking of the hind feet of a horse outrunning the front feet. 

It is true that one of the causes of mortality is still starvation, 
whether coming occasionally as famine or regularly as undernourish- 
ment. Such starvation, however, does not arise from the inherent 
limitations on potential food production but from present patterns 
of distribution and consumption. It seriously affects only certain 
classes in particular areas, and is a relative rather than an absolute 
matter in the world today. If these classes in certain areas were 
given plenty of food, and if nothing else in their lives were changed, 
they would suffer a lesser mortality and their numbers would conse- 
quently grow. They would build their population up to new food 
supply and start starving all over again, with more people to starve 
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this time. For this reason the population problem in backward areas 
such as India and Egypt cannot be solved simply by food relief. It 
can be solved only by reducing fertility. If fertility is high, then in 
the long run mortality must also be high. To reduce mortality without 
also reducing fertility is at best a temporary and hazardous expedient. 

In those countries where all classes limit their fertility a minimum 
standard of nourishment can be set and achieved, but not in those 
where fertility remains uncontrolled. If, for example, the rest of the 
world were willing to feed them, the Hindus would probably multiply 
until they were rubbing elbows. If later the relief were suddenly with- 
drawn, millions of them would starve and the population problem 
would be back where it started. Such a situation cannot characterize 
the whole of the modern world. Food relief, with nothing else done 
to change the way of life, is a product of those nations that do limit 
their fertility, that do advance their technology, and that do have a 
high per capita consumption. If long-range food relief or any other 
means of reducing deaths, is applied to particular areas without any 
fundamental changes in the economic and social organization of those 
areas-— changes that will reduce fertility — they are futile. 

The possible catastrophe is not a beehive world or a starving 
world, but a world that steadfastly refuses to lower its fertility. Such 
a world would be one in which cultural progress had stopped short of 
a complete transition from subsistence agriculture to industrial 
civilization, and in which the demographic transition begun by 
Western peoples never spread to the rest of the globe. It would 
mean a return to the old balance of high birth rates and high death 
rates, and life would once more be wasteful, brutish, and short. 
Fortunately this prospect, though possible, is not probable. 

Future Prospects 

Statistical indices of nearly all sorts indicate that today through- 
out most of the world cultural development is going ahead faster than 
population growth. This suggests that the Asiatic peoples, and others 
as well, will acquire modern civilization in time to check their 
fertility and thus achieve an efficient demographic balance, instead of 
multiplying so fast that such acquisition would be impossible and a 
stationary but wasteful situation would be made permanent. We are 
inclined to think of future population increases as formidable. 
Actually such increases can hardly occur on a purely agricultural 
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basis. They require Westernization. This being true, the prospect 
that there will eventually be too many people in the sense of too 
many to support at a higher level of living is not likely. Nor is it 
true that the world’s natural resources will likely be exhausted. No 
one knows the future miracles of technology but, as the use of atomic 
power suggests, it seems safe to conclude that technical advance will 
go ahead rapidly, and that it will find new ways to use j those of the 
world’s resources that arc constantly renewable rathei\ than those 
that are exhaustible.^® \ 

LITERACY ' 

An excellent index of modernization is literacy. According to 
census returns and systematic estimates, about 59 per cent of the 
world’s population aged 10 and over was illiterate in 1930. The 
continents, however, were extremely uneven in this regard, as Table 2 
shows. Four per cent were illiterate in North America as against 
more than 80 per cent in Asia. 

Most of these figures are crude composite estimates, but they 
suggest that the countries enjoying the highest literacy have in general 
the lowest birth rates. This indicates that when the now illiterate 
countries undergo the social changes that reduce illiteracy, they will 
also experience a corresponding decline in fertility. 

How long such changes will take we do not know, but there is 
some evidence that it will not take long. In 1875 Chile’s population 


TABLE 2 


LITERACY. FERTILH Y. AND DEPENDENCE ON AGRICULTURE 
FOR THE WORLD AND THE VARIOUS CONTINENTS, 1930 


Region 


Per Cent Illiterate 
(Age 10 & Over) 


Per Cent 
Dependent on 
Agriculture 


World 

59 

60 

North America 

4 

25 

Oceania 

14 

30 

Europe t 

15 

36 

U.S.S.R. 

40 

67 

South America 

54 

65 

Central America & Caribbean 

59 

72 

Asia t 

81 

69 

Africa 

88 

77 


Crude 

Birth 

Rates 

3 ^ 

20 

23 

23 

45 

4J 

44 

44 

48 


♦ The figures represent the weighted average obtained by combining the official 
or estimated rates for all of the countries within the area, 
t Exclusive of the U.S.S.R. 

isKirtley F. Mather. Enough and to Spare (New York: Harper, 1944). 
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was 77 per cent illiterate; by 1930 it was only 44 per cent so. In 
1897 Russia’s population age 9 and over was 76 per cent illiterate; 
by 1939 it was only 19 per cent so. 

DEPENDENCE ON AGRICULTURE 

Another excellent index of civilizational advancement is the 
proportion of the population dependent on agriculture. In 1930, 
judging by census returns and estimates, approximately 60 per cent 
of the world’s people were dependent on this pursuit. Again, as Table 
2 shows, the continents were unevenly divided. 

It is believed that only a small portion of the population (say 
20 per cent) need be engaged in agriculture to furnish the total 
population with food under full use of existing techniques. The pos- 
sibility of rapid industrialization in Asia, South America, South 
Africa, and the Near East, is more than a dream. Already India, 
China, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Israel, and Turkey have made 
a definite start. With these prospects in view, a rapid growth of the 
world’s population for the next few decades need hold no terrors. It 
need not imply perpetual growth or ultimate catastrophe. Already 
in what were once the world’s fastest growing areas the population 
has approached a stationary or a declining state. It seems likely, 
then, that the next century will sec a general reduction in fertility and 
the peak of the world’s population growth reached. Then the new 
demographic balance will be spread throughout the world. 

This is an optimistic conclusion, based on the belief that the 
sweep of social change will brush aside the impediments to controlled 
fertility (including its opponents). It does not overlook the real 
problems that lie ahead — the pains, imbalances, struggles, and in- 
justices that inevitably attend the process of industrialization on the 
one hand and the differences of regional growth on the other. As the 
cases of Russia (in retrospect) and India (in prospect) illustrate, it 
is virtually impossible to make the transition from agriculture to 
industry without dislocating and disorganizing great sections of the 
population. The best that can be done is to use modern knowledge 
to make the transition as quick and smooth as possible. At the same 
time the powerful nations of the past must adapt themselves to new 
giants created by technological diffusion and demographic expansion. 
In this and in the handling of industrialization, an intelligent world 
population policy can be of immense service. As such it must be a 
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policy based on facts rather than prophesies of doom or visions of 
paradise. It must realize that a nation’s feeling of being “overpopu- 
lated” is not a legitimate ground for war or for appeasement. It must 
insist that if mortality is to be controlled, fertility must also be 
controlled — that there is no other way, no possible alternative, if 
the world’s population problem is ultimately to be solved. 
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.CHAPTER XXII, 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


T O SEE a picture of the strange clothes that were worn only yes- 
terday, to read the history of the queer customs and ideas that 
once were current, to hear predictions of the marvels that are des- 
tined for tomorrow — to do these things is to realize the incessant 
changeability of human society. Individuals may strive for stability 
and security; societies may foster the illusion of permanence; the 
quest for certainty may continue unabated and the belief in eternitj' 
persist unshaken, yet the fact remains that societies, like all other 
phenomena, unremittingly and inevitably change. 

This fact of change has long fascinated the keenest minds and 
still poses some of the great unsolved problems in social science. 
What, for instance, is the direction of social change? Is it toward 
some goal, toward some catastrophe, or toward mere extinction? . . . 
What is the form of social change? Is it more rapid now than in the 
past, and will it be more rapid in the future? . . . What is the source 
of social change? Is it a matter of borrowing or a matter of indepen- 
dent invention? . . . What is the cause of social change? Is it some 
key factor that explains all change, a prime mover that sets every- 
thing else in motion, or is it many different factors operating 
together? . . . And finally, what is necessary for the control of social 
change? Can we regulate and guide it in the direction of our heart’s 
desire? . . . These are the tantalizing questions — tantalizing not only 
because of their difficulty but because of their human significance. 
Since men are social creatures, social change means human change. 
To change society is to change man. 

For obvious reasons social change has been a perennial happy 
hunting ground for spurious theories and illogical beliefs. It has been 
approached too often with the reformer’s zeal and with a philosoph- 
ical or religious question uppermost. The strictly scientific literature 
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on it is scant indeed, and none too good. If the following discussion 
can clarify some of the issues and suggest a few truths, it will have 
achieved its purpose. Necessarily social change has been discussed 
in various connections in early parts of the book. The present chapter 
aims merely to state the problem and define the major theoretical 
issues. 


Social versus Cultural Change 

\ 

By “social change” is meant only such alterations’ as occur in 
social organization — that is, the structure and functions of society. 
Social change thus forms only a part of what is esentially a broader 
category called “cultural change.” The latter embraces all changes 
occurring in any branch of culture, including art, science, technology, 
philosophy, etc. as well as changes in the forms and rules of social 
organization. 

To illustrate, let us cite on the one hand the rise of organized 
labor in capitalistic society and, on the other, the occurrence of 
systematic sound shifts in the Indo-European languages. The first 
represents a basic alteration in the relation of employer and em- 
ployee, and has had repercussions throughout the economic and 
political organization of modern civilization.’ The second is just as 
definitely a change. The sound shifts in the various languages after 
separation from the original and long extinct Aryan mother-tongue 
were strikingly regular and parallel, so that the philologists could 
reduce them to a few basic principles such as Grimm’s Law.^ But 
this phonetic change neither arose from nor affected the social organ- 
ization of the peoples who spoke the Indo-European languages. It 
was purely a linguistic phenomenon, a cultural rather than a social 
change. 

Cultural change is thus much broader than social change. Since 
our interest is focused on the narrowed topic we shall not become 
involved in such matters as the evolution of phonetic sounds, the 
history of art forms, the transition of musical styles, or the develop- 
ment of mathematical theory. Of course, no part of culture is totally 
uturelated to the social order, but it remains true that changes may 
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occur in these branches without noticeably affecting the social system. 
Sociologically, therefore, we are interested in cultural change only to 
the extent that it arises from or has an effect on social organization. 
We are not interested in it for itself apart from social change. 

Change versus Interaction 

From the standpoint of atomic physics an iron bar is not 
quiescent. Instead its protons and electrons are constantly active. 
Yet the shape of the bar remains relatively fixed, altering only when 
it is smelted, bent, rusted, broken, welded, etc. Similarly the indi- 
viduals in a society are constantly interacting, yet the structure 
governing such activity — the forms and rules of interaction — may 
remain relatively stable for long periods of time. The activity itself 
should not be confused with changes in the structure, which alone 
comprise social change. 

For example, the principle of monogamous wedlock has remained 
fixed in American law from the beginning. Marriage has changed in 
many ways but not in this one particular. Yet many millions of 
Americans have entered wedlock under this principle and have left 
it through death or divorce. Each such step has meant an important 
change to them as individuals but not a change in the social order. 
Just as linguistic change does not refer to the activity of speaking 
but rather to the forms of speech, so social change does not refer to 
social interaction but rather to the normative conditions of inter- 
action. 

Certainly there is a close connection between social interaction 
and social change, for it is mainly through interaction that change 
comes about. The development of organized labor occurred, in part 
at least, because of strains in the interaction of employer and em- 
ployees under the old system. In other words interaction is possible 
because there is a structure, and change is possible because there 
is interaction. 

The distinction between interaction and change may seem ele- 
mentary, but in practice it is not always clear. For instance, where 
does the phenomenon called “the circulation of the elite” belong? 
Pareto, who has discussed this phenomenon at great length, seems to 
believe he is discussing social change.® Yet if the conditions by which 

® Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935), 
Vcl. 
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the elite are recruited remain the same, there is no social change but 
merely social circulation or “metabolism.” If, on the other hand, as 
Pareto seems to intimate, the displacement of one elite by another 
alters the social structure, it is social change — even though it may 
occur in cycles. 


Short- versus Long-Run Changes j 

It seems wise to emphasize fairly long periods — ^generations or 
centuries at least — in first approaching the topic of s6cial change. 
This helps to eliminate the confusion between interaction \ and change, 
and saves us from too great a preoccupation with the ephemeral 
present. What seems important today, what seems a vital change, 
may be nothing more than a temporary oscillation having nothing to 
do with essential trends. This is what historians mean when they 
say that time alone can place the events of the day in their true 
perspective. In any case, in discussing social change, one should 
specify the length of time one has in mind. 


Whole Societies versus Parts 

Any social system differs in different epochs. Some of its parts 
may remain virtually stable but as a whole it changes. This fact has 
led many authors to try to delineate types of societies and to interpret 
social change as the successive shifting from one type to another.^ 
The task has proved extremely difficult, because societies differ in 
such myriad ways that any typology seems rough and vague. Scholars 
have been forced to talk about the “spirit,” the general “ethos,” or 
the “essence” of one society as against another. The very names they 
have given the alleged types disclose the nebulous and sometimes 
metaphorical character of their speculations. For instance Spengler 
distinguishes “Faustian,” “Apollonian,” and “Magian” cultures; 
Sorokin, “Ideational,” “Sensate,” and “Idealistic;” and Ruth Bene- 
dict, “Apollonian” and “Dionysian.” Maciver points out that these 
terms are so indefinite that the same ones are applied to the most 
advanced societies (e.g. by Spengler) and to the most primitive ones 

4 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (New York: Knopf, 1926); W. M 
Flinders Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization (London: Harper, 1911); Pitirii” 
Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: American Book, 1937). 

5 Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Penguin, 1934). 
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(e.g. by Ruth Benedict).® In addition different scholars looking at 
the same society are apt to characterize it differently, according to 
which particular traits they emphasize. 

Perhaps the analysis of change in the parts of society may throw 
light on changes in the whole. As we shall see later, the way the 
different parts of society figure in the process of change is by no 
means clear, however. 


Description versus Analysis 

The poorest way to understand social change is simply to re- 
capitulate all past changes. Twenty tomes would not suffice for such 
recapitulation, nor would any amount of repetition give it relevance. 

Information, no matter how reliable or extensive, which consists of a 
set of isolated propositions is not science. A telephone book, a dic- 
tionary, a cookbook, or a well-ordered catalogue of goods sold in a 
general store may contain accurate knowledge, organized in some 
convenient order, but we do not regard these as works of science. 

( Science requires that our propositions form a logical system^ that is, 
that they stand to each other in some one or other of the relations of 
equivalence and opposition already discussed.^ 

If a mere narrative were adequate for an understanding of social 
change the best means would be a moving picture of everything that 
happens. This film could then be run off whenever the subject of 
social change arose. The only trouble would be that showing the 
picture would take as long as it took the events to happen in the 
first place. We would have to repeat life in order to understand life. 

The study of social change has often tended in the direction of 
sheer history, with no real light on causation; or, discouraged by the 
avalanche of facts, it has tended in the direction of sheer generaliza- 
tion, with mere citation of examples instead of systematic proof or 
disproof. To strike a golden mean requires that the facts be 
niarshalled, organized, and dealt with in terms of theoretical proposi- 

®Robt. M. Maciver, Social Causation (New York: Ginn, 1942), p. 276. Benedict 
aware of this problem. Op. cil„ pp. 72-73. She was not primarily interested in 
ine problem of social change. 

' Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934), p. 128. 
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tions susceptible of verification. Only in this way, by a method of 
analysis, can this kaleidoscopic phenomena of history be reduced to 
scientific order. 


The Rate of Change 

One must conceive of a balance of opposed forces, ^ome favoring 
change, others opposing it. To the extent that they canc|el each other, 
stabUity reigns. To the extent that forces favoring chahge prevail, a 
rate of change results. \ 

But the “rate of change” has two different applications according 
to whether one thinks of whole societies or of parts. In the first 
application the rate refers to the rapidity of change in different 
societies or in the same society a), different times. Thus modern 
Europe is commonly believed to have changed more rapidly than 
Medieval Europe and, in the nineteeth century, the United States 
more rapidly than Latin America. In the second application the rate 
refers to the rapidity of change in various parts of the same society, 
usually in the same period. Thus it is a disputed question as to 
whether in Western civilization during the last three centuries, eco- 
nomic and political institutions have changed more rapidly than 
familial and religious institutions. 

No matter in which context, the comparison of rates of change 
is exceedingly difficult. To begin with, there are few ways of measur- 
ing change in an entire society. By what procedure, for example, 
can one prove statistically that the Roman society of the first century 
A.D. was changing more or less rapidly than the Greek society of the 
fifth century B.C.? It seems best to break the problem down into 
component parts. One may compare the changes in religion in the 
two places at the specified times, and also the changes in government, 
kinship, business, and what not. This has the advantage that in each 
case things of the same order are being compared — government 
with government, business with business, etc. In the end one may 
arrive at a tentative summation of the relative rates of change in the 
two societies during the two periods, although the techniques of 
measurement in the various fields would be hard to contrive. 

When a comparison is made between different parts of society, 
an important basis of comparability is lost. How can it be proved, 
for instance, that the replacement of private by public ownership 
of railroads is a greater or lesser change than the passage of a pW' 
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hibition amendment, or that the development of air transportation 
is a greater or lesser change than the spread of college education? 
It may seem absurd to speak of relative rates of change in such non- 
comparable matters — ^like asking if a giraffe moves faster than a cell 
divides — ^but it is sometimes done. 

It is extremely difficult if not impossible to prove that in fact 
the rate of change in a particular part of culture is faster than the 
rate in other parts. On logical grounds we suspect that any such 
diversity of rate, if it occurs at all, occurs for a very limited time. 
The notion of “lag” implies that in older to have an “adjusted 
society” all parts of culture must eventually “catch up” with the most 
rapidly changing parts; and since a society must be fairly well “ad- 
justed” in order to keep going, the size of the lag cannot grow 
continually larger. If there were a permanent difference in the rate 
of change, no matter how small, it would eventually produce a gap 
that would be intolerably wide. This reasoning suggests that over 
a long period the rate of change in two different parts of culture 
cannot be very different. We must conclude, therefore, that compari- 
sons of rates of change between different parts of social organization 
have at best a dubious validity, and that comparisons between 
different whole societies, though difficult, may have a better claim 
to validity. 


The Direction of Change 

Though it appears difficult to say that within a given period a 
change from believing in three gods to believing in one is faster or 
slower than a change from horse-drawn to motor-drawn vehicles, 
one possible way of making the two comparable is to take into 
account the direction of change. If the ultimate result is going to 
be a belief in six gods, a change from a belief in three to a belief 
in one is not speed at all but retrogression. If in the same society 
the ultimate vehicle is to be a sun-driven motorcar, a change from 
horse-powered to gasoline-powered vehicles may be a step toward 
that result and therefore “faster” than the other change. Thus changes 
in different parts of culture could be compared with respect to the 
rapidity with which they approach the eventilal’ result. 

In most discussions of social change some direction is assumed. 
Often, however, this assumption is not inherent in the facts but is 
contributed by the wishes of the observer. The direction is interpreted 
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as tending towards some goal that the individual would like to see 
reached, and it is against this goal (not the actual end-result) that 
“speed” or “slowness” is measured. Frequently it is possible to dis- 
cern a consistent trend in changes that have taken place in the past 
— for example, the trend of modern technology toward greater prod- 
uctivity. But such a trend may not continue forever. It piay reverse 
itself, in which case there would still be change but in Ithe opposite 
direction. Again, the length of time under discussion n^ust be kept 
in mind. \ 

Attempting to take account of the direction of change\is a neces- 
sary procedure both in organizing the facts and in arriving at causal 
principles. But a trend cannot be extrapolated unless there are logical 
and empirical grounds lying outside the given phenomenon for ex- 
pecting a continuation of the trend. For instance, the fact that a given 
population has been growing rapidly does not mean that it will 
continue to grow at the same rate. An analysis of the various demo- 
graphic and social factors affecting population growth may indicate 
that it will grow even more rapidly or considerably less So.® When 
“factors” are mentioned we are obviously in the realm of causal 
analysis, which is fundamental both for a consideration of rates and 
for a consideration of direction. 

The Forms of Social Change 

Closely linked with the question of direction is the problem of 
the form of social change. This seemingly boils down to a single 
issue — namely, whether change is cyclical or linear. An extreme 
statement of the cyclical hypothesis would be that social phenomena 
of whatever sort (whether specific traits or whole civilizations) recur 
again and again, exactly as they were before. An equally extreme 
statement of the linear hypothesis would be that all aspects of society 
change continually in a certain direction, never faltering, never re- 
peating themselves. Put so baldly, neither of these statements would 
prove acceptable to most people. Yet what sort of an answer can 
be given? Is there any sort of compromise? Yes, if we confine our- 
selves to what is known rather than to the eternal, there is a possible 
compromise. 

It is quite obvious that any trend will show minor fluctuations, 
for nothing changes at identically the same rate from one year to 
B See Chaps. 20-21. 
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the next; and it is equally obvious that recurrences will not be 
absolutely perfect, for nothing returns to exactly its original state. 
Proponents of the linear or the cyclical view really take refuge in 
the unknown. They argue that although fluctuations and trends are 
both observable, social change is “ultimately” one or the other. 
Their opinions thus become philosophical dogmas rather than scien- 
tific hypotheses. 

We cannot know anything about all of social change. We can 
know only about the social change that is observable. At best we 
have reasonably full data concerning a few thousand years of human 
history, out of millions of past years and no telling how many future 
ones. Any claim that a mode of change has always persisted and 
always will persist clearly goes beyond empirical knowledge. The 
question of what is the ultimate nature of social change is therefore 
simply a philosophical puzzle that has no place in social science. 
When we confine ourselves to what is knowable, we find both trends 
and fluctuations. Indeed, whether a given change is cyclical or linear 
depends largely on the span of time under consideration. A decline 
in business appears as a trend if only a few years are taken, whereas 
in a larger time context it appears as merely one phase of the 
business cycle. 


The Source of Social Change 

For a long time a controversy raged in cultural anthropology as 
to which is the more important, invention or diffusion.® Though not 
quite dead, it is a dying controversy — not because one side is 
winning but because the question is proving pointless. 

The emphasis on diffusion was in the main a protest against the 
evolutionary point of view, which had implied that culture develops 
through a series of self-generating stages. The diffusionists pointed 
out that independent invention occurs with extreme rarity. The 
fact that a particular society has a given cultural trait is not usually 
due to its having evolved to that stage, but to the fact that it borrowed 
the trait from another society. Indeed, by the simple process of 
borrowing, a primitive society may become civilized within a century 
or so (as the Maori are doing today in New Zealand) and thus jump 

®A. L. Kroeber, “Diffusionism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. G. Elliott 
Smith et at., Culture: The Diffusion Controversy (New York: Norton, 1927). 
Robt. H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New York: Rinehart, 1937), 
passim. 
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across a cultural chasm that took thousands of years to bridge by 
independent invention. 

The diffusionists were correct in their criticism of the extreme 
evolutionary point of view. Yet they too overstated their case. Some 
of them went so far as to claim that two similar traits in two different 
societies could not possibly be due to invention in both places. The 
civilizations of South and Central America, for example, could not 
have arisen by themselves, but must have obtained tnpir civilized 
traits from Egypt by way of India, Java, and Polynesia^^® 

Obviously, the opposition between these two points of view is 
much like that between environmentalists and hereditarians, or linear 
and cyclical theorists. 

As usually happens in the perpetration of scientific fallacies, the 
error has been introduced into the framing of the question. Hence 
we are tempted at first sight to jump to the erroneous answer. The 
correct reply to the . . . question, however, must insist that the 
very opposition, sharp and precise though it appears, between diffu- 
sion and invention, is really misleading. 

Let us inquire, then, what precisely an “invention” is. In the case 
of every modern invention, we know that it is invariably made and 
re-made time after time in different places, by different men along 
slightly different roads, independently of one another. It is enough to 
mention the famous disputes about the discovery of the infinitesimal 
calculus, the steam engine, the telephone, the turbine, the wireless; 
the endless priority wrangles in science; the difficulties of establishing 
rights to a patent; and so on. The fact is that each invention is 
arrived at piece-meal, by infinitely many, infinitely small steps, a 
process in which it is impossible to assign a precise share to any one 
worker or still less to connect a definite object and a definite idea 
with a single contribution. In the wireless, for instance, the man to 
whom the invention is popularly ascribed has little more than com- 
mercialized the already existing practical appliances. The real work 
can be traced back through Righi, Braun, Hertz, Clerk-Maxwell, 
Faraday, Ampere, and so on back to Galvani and Galileo. But these 
are only the summits — illuminated by the flash-light of sensational 
coincidence and the limelight of success as well as by the elevation of 
their genius. The real pathway of ideas and achievements goes 
through hundreds and thousands of humbler workers and laboratory 

10 Reprinted from Culture: The Diffusion Controversy by G. Elliott Smith et 
by permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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mechanics, and mathematicians and engineers who jointly make the 
final success possible. Thus the invention of the wireless can be 
treated as a single event and ascribed to one man or another only 
after its nature has been completely misconceived.^^ 

In the same way “diffusion” turns out to be a complex abstrac- 
tion, not a separate entity. No idea, no practice, no technique ever 
passed from one society to another without some modification being 
added to it. The borrowed culture trait must be somehow modified 
and adapted so as to fit into the existing cultural context. It follows 
that diffusion and invention are always inseparably mixed. To oppose 
them as if they were mutually exclusive is to raise a false issue. 

The Causes of Social Change 

None of the questions so far discussed strikes the central one — 
the question of causation. It is now time to raise this question directly, 
to ask what brings social change and what retards it. 

THE FALLACY OF DETERMINISM 

Most popular among the causal theories are the determinisms. 
At their best they hold that because “A” varies as “B” and “C” 
vary, the variations in “A” are the cause of the variations in “B” 
and “C”. Furthermore, they assume that “A” always causes the 
changes in “B” and “C” and that the causal influence does not run 
the other way. Sometimes “A” is held to be the causal agent even 
when its variations are not correlated with observable changes in “B” 
and “C”. in other words the theorist picks one factor that is always 
present. He then explains changes in the whole of society by refer- 
ence to this one factor. He often thinks of all sorts of reasons why his 
er^planation is correct. Such theories are called “deterministic, not 
simply because they assume social changes to be susceptible of causal 
analysis (as any scientific theory must do) but because they assume 
the whole causation to be attributable to one factor alone. 

There are two types of deterministic theories, one of which 
selects a nonsocial, the other a social, factor. The quickest way to 
disprove the first type is to show that concomitant variation between 
this factor and the social system does not occur. The second type is 
ttiuch harder to disprove, 

ibid., p. 28 (Malinowski’s chapter). 
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A good example of tlie first kind of theory is geographical 
oeterminism, which holds that the geographical setting ultimately 
governs the form of society and hence explains social change. But the 
geographic environment, unaffected by man, changes very slowly 
and therefore cannot explain most social changes. Nothing much 
happened to the climate of Europe during the last five cepturies, yet 
the social system was tremendously transformed by th4 Industrial 
Revolution. The same geographical environment may support ex- 
tremely different civilizations, and similar civilizations mafy exist in 
quite different geographical settings. In most cases in W^hich geo- 
graphical change is alleged to produce social change, it will\ be found 
that the alleged geographical setting is in part man-made and there- 
fore itself socially determined. 

A good example of deterministic theory on the strictly social level 
is economic determinism or “the materialist interpretation of history.” 
Proponents of this view protect their weak logical flank by refusing 
to make clear just what they conceive the “economic factor” to be. 
Sometimes they seem to include technology and again they seem to 
include political elements. Marx and Engels appear to have included 
technology when they declared that “the mode of production deter- 
mines the character of the social, political, and intellectual life 
generally.” (They did not say how the changes in the productive 
system were initiated, but apparently assumed that they generated 
themselves and operated as a first cause.) At the same time they 
included political elements when they interpreted “economic inter- 
ests” to mean social relations and class interests rather than “indi- 
vidual self-interest.” When the definition of the economic factor is 
left so ambiguous, it is easy to “prove” economic determinism and 
very hard to disprove it, because the proponent of the theory can 
shift the basis of this argument at will. When the argument requires, 
he can take the “economic factor” to mean a mode of production or, 
when he is pressed in another way, he can take it to mean the whole 
of social organization. Thus thousands of articles and books have 
been written about an issue that is primarily a verbal dispute. 

The feeling that the economic interpretation is hard-headed and 
realistic, whereas any other is idealistic and fanciful, turns out to be 
the opposite of the truth. If this interpretation means that every 
individual is at bottom out for himself and that social ideals are mere 
camouflage, the view is not realistic at all, but fanciful. As mentioned 
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previously, it is necessary to ask when discussing the pursuit of 
self-interest, what the “self” is. It is not simply a biological entity 
that feeds and spawns through instinct, but a human being formed 
by the inculcation of beliefs, attitudes, knowledge, and values. The 
pursuit of self-interest, therefore, may well involve the pursuit of 
ideals, if these have been incorporated as part of the self. The desire 
of Muslims in India to have a separate nation was not determined by 
their economic interest. On the contrary, since Pakistan was known 
in advance to be a poor area on which to found a nation, it was 
bound to prove economically very costly; yet the Muslims, by virtue 
of their religious motivation, were willing to bear the economic cost. 
This was a clear case in which religious sentiment determined eco- 
nomic behavior rather than the opposite. The same relationship can 
be found in countless other cases. Spain, for example, Vv'as determined 
to be a completely Catholic country and as a result lost heavily both 
in an economic and political sense. There seems no reason to believe 
that either her rulers or her citizens regarded this as a bad bargain, 
because to them Catholicism came before all else. 


Equilibrium and Social Change 

In their quest for simplicity most deterministic theories try to 
state a law of social change, as if the whole complex subject could 
be summed up in a single formula. All of them contain a grain of 
truth but they try to travel too far on one grain. The simplicity 
they introduce is a false simplicity which docs not explain but 
explains away this problem. Let us abandon, then, the quest for a 
single law of social change. The subject requires instead an entire 
system of generalizations such as the notion of social equilibrium 
makes possible. 

In previous parts of this book an attempt was made to set 
forth the necessary preliminaries to considering a social system 
as a moving equilibrium. The first step was to differentiate the 
socio-cultural level of phenomena from the biological and chemical 
levels — stressing for this purpose the role of communicative inter- 
action between individuals. The next step was to delineate the chief 
elements composing the socio-cultural level. Among these were 
(1) the elements of social action — sentiments, values, and ends; 
^^eans; and conditions; (2) the different kinds of action in which 
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these elements are combined — technological, economic, political, 
religio-moral, expressive, etc.; (3) the normative prescriptions re- 
garding the application of these kinds of action in varying situations 
— folkways, mores, laws, and institutions; and (4) the processes of 
interaction that manifest and maintain these principles — contact, 
conflict, competition, accommodation, etc. With some , such con- 
ceptual apparatus it is possible to treat any given society as an 
approximation to an equilibrium. One can say that in the^bsence of 
outside interference a society will manifest a trend in direction 
determined by the state of the socio-cultural variables a given 
moment. Furthermore this equilibrium is in part self-restoring: it 
resists deflection. 

It should be evident how inadequate a deterministic position is. 
By the equilibrium approach it does not make much difference which 
variable one starts with. Since the variables are mutually dependent, 
an examination of a change in one variable will inevitably lead to 
an examination of changes in other variables. If, for example, one 
starts with technology one soon finds oneself discussing related 
economic changes, because business firms either foster or withhold 
inventions according to which is profitable. Asking how withholding 
is possible, one next gets involved in the patent laws and hence in 
the political structure. And so on. In the end, in order to explain 
the total change in a society, one would have to consider the main 
variables constituting the social equilibrium. 

In understanding the relations between the chief variables deter- 
mining the social equilibrium, we naturally focus on the stresses and 
strains. But these stresses and strains are what they are precisely 
because of the character of the entire social order: they are, in short, 
stresses and strains of the whole social system. We also focus on any 
impingenients from outside which may alter the equilibrium either 
permanently or temporarily, and we give careful attention to the 
forces within the society tending tb restore the equilibrium. 

It is only in terms of equilibrium that most sociological concepts 
make sense. Either tacitly or explicitly anyone who thinks about 
society tends to use the notion. The functional-structural approach 
to sociological analysis is basically an equilibrium theory. It is usually 
phrased in static terms, but as soon as the element of time is added 
it alludes to a moving equilibrium. 
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Not only is the concept of equilibrium a useful tool in general 
sociological analysis, but it is useful in any particular branch of 
social science. The various elements which may be employed for 
sociological purposes turn out to be not single items but whole 
congeries of variables within themselves — what we might call sub- 
equilibria. The social field in which the concept of equilibrium has 
been most fruitfully applied, for example, is economics. It therefore 
seems worthwhile to quote an eminent economist with reference to 
the value of the concept in the understanding of economic change. 

We have seen, first of all, that the theory of equilibrium . . . gives 
us, as it were, the bare bones of economic logic which, however 
abstract or remote from real life it may be, yet renders indispensable 
service in clearing the ground for rigorous analysis. The best way 
to convince oneself of the value of this service is to try to define 
such phenomena as overproduction, excess capacity, unemployment, 
maladjustment. . . . These tenns, as commonly used, do not carry 
any precise meaning at all, and the fact that they do not explains the 
inconclusiveness of much argument that goes under those headings. 

As soon as we try to find such precise meaning for them and to fit 
them for the task of identifying definite states of the economic 
organism, the necessity of falling back on equilibrium relations be- 
comes apparent. 

Although, in the second place, every event impinges on an economic 
world that is already disturbed and in disequilibrium, our under- 
standing of the way in which the organism reacts to any given new 
event is unavoidably based upon our understanding of those equil- 
ibrium relations. . . . 

Third, the concept of a state of equilibrium, although no such state 
may ever be realized, is useful and indeed indispensable for pur- 
poses 'of analysis and diagnosis, as a point of reference. Actual 
states can conveniently be defined by their distance from it.'® 

If the concept is useful in this special branch of social science, we 
would expect it to be even more useful in the study of human society 
tis a whole. A number of authors have made use of it (notably Pareto 
and Talcott Parsons) for this purpose, but the general theory of 
societal equilibrium is far from being well worked out. The exposi- 
tion of it in the present volume is frankly tentative and incomplete, 

'^Joseph A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), 
PP. 68-69. 
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but the aim is to suggest an approach to the problem of social change 
which will be creative in the sense of leading to further research and 
a growth of theoretical knowledge. 
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Abbott Payson Usher, The Industrial History of England (Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1920). 

Any student of social change should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Industrial Revolution. The book mentioned here is 
a good history, but there are many others. 
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